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In undertaking the investigations summarised in this 
volume, the author’s chief aim was to explain the origin 
of Logic by a psychological study of the first logician. 
This required a knowledge of the chronology of Plato’s 
writings, not supplied by our historical tradition nor by 
the extant Platonic investigations. English and French 
scholars mostly believed this problem to be insoluble ; the 
prevalent opinion in Germany, represented by the suc- 
cessive editions of Zeller’s and Ueberweg’s handbooks on 
Greek philosophy, was plainly wrong. Under these cir- 
cumstances there was need of a new method in order to 
attain a greater certainty as to the order in which Plato 
wrote his dialogues. The method here proposed improves 
the stylistic tests used heretofore by formulating the 
theoretical principles on which a new science of Stylo- 
metry should be based (pp. 145-161) and by applying 
these principles (pp. 162-193) to five hundred peculiari- 
ties of Plato’s style (observed in fifty-eight thousand 
cases) collected in the course of fifty years by some twenty 
authors working independently (pp. 74-139). This stylo- 
metric method, supplemented by many comparisons of 
the contents of Plato’s works (for instance, pp. 329, 333, 
366, 368, 372, 396, 480, 452, &c.), and by such observa- 
tions and suggestions as were found available in the 
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Platonic literature of all countries, led the author to 
determine the chronological order of about twenty among 
the most important of the Platonic dialogues. 

On this basis an account of Plato’s logical theories 
and of their development is given here for the first time. 
It is ascertained that the theory of ideas, generally 
believed to be the unique form of Plato’s logic, was only 
a first attempt of the philosopher to settle the difficulties 
of the relation between Knowledge and Being ; and that, 
when past fifty, he produced a new logical system, in 
which he anticipated some conceptions of modern 
philosophy, arriving at the recognition of the substantial 
existence of the individual soul and substituting a 
classification of human notions for the intuition of 
divine ideas. 

This being a work of research, not a general hand- 
book, the reader need not expect a digest of literature. 
The authors chiefly quoted are those who were the first 
to make an important observation, or who have expressed 
more amply the author’s own views on some subject 
briefly treated here, or whose remarkable want of judgment 
makes them instructive as examples to avoid. A full 
indication of the bibliography on any special question has 
nowhere been attempted except in Chapter III on Plato’s 
style. However, it has been sought to demonstrate the 
merits of some writers as yet insufficiently appreciated 
(for instance, pp. 838, 112, 852). As a Pole, the author 
may possibly be more impartial than the representatives of 
other nations more active in Platonic research. The works 
of British scholars are little known in Germany, and, on 
the other hand, many special German investigations are 
overlooked in France and Great Britain. Here the results 
obtained through unconscious international collaboration 
have been summed up and presented in a general outline, 
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though without bibliographical completeness. The 
absence of alphabetical indices in the majority of works 
on Plato makes it hard to remember by whom a given 
observation was first made. These historical debts have 
been acknowledged in many instances, and wherever 
such an acknowledgment is missing, this should be 
attributed to defective memory. 

The peculiar method of research used in the present 
work is a result of the author’s previous study of natural 
sciences and mathematics (1881-1885), and he feels much 
indebted to his teachers at the late German University of 
Dorpat!: Carl Schmidt, Arthur von Oettingen, Johannes 
Lemberg, Gustav Bunge, Wilhelm Ostwald, Andreas 
Lindstedt, and Jan Baudouin de Courtenay, all of whom 
in their lectures and also in private intercourse with their 
pupils insisted on exactness of method in scientific in- 
vestigation. His interest in Plato the author owes to 
Gustav Teichmiiller,? from whom however he now differs 
somewhat in his views on the method of Platonic research 
and on Plato’s philosophy (pp. 57-59, 102-108). 


1 To acknowledge this debt of gratitude is all the more a duty, as since 
the change of this German seat of learning into the Russian University of 
Jurjew all its most eminent professors have been obliged to resign, and 
Dorpat University is now but a historical reminiscence, dear to all its 
ancient pupils. 

2 Under Teichmiiller’s influence the author wrote ten years ago his 
first work on Plato: Hrhaltung und Untergang der Staatsverfassungen, 
nach Plato, Aristoteles und Machiavelli, Dorpat 1887 (Breslau 1888), 
wherein Plato’s views on political revolutions are shown to be the source of 
later theories on that subject. The chief contents of Chapter I of the 
present work have been more amply treated in the author’s Polish publica- 
tions: O Logice Platona, Part I, Krakéw 1891 and Part II, Warszawa 1892, 
condensed in the French Bulletin de V Académie des sciences de Cracovie, 
April 1890 and November 1891. Also Chapters V, VII and VIII rest chiefly 
on a Polish work of the author: O pierwszych trzech tetralogiach dziet 
Platona, published by the Académie des sciences de Cracovie, Cracow 
1896; condensed in the same Bulletin for October, November 1895, and 
in the Archw fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. ix. pp. 67-114, October 
1895. 
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The author feels deeply obliged to all who have helped 
him, and in the conviction that the collaboration of many 
is needed to bring full ight to bear upon the difficult 
problems dealt with in this volume, he ventures to invite 
his readers also to assist him in his further studies on Plato 
by pointing out such errors or even formal deficiencies, 
however minute, as may be observed (address, care of 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London). 


La Coruna, SPAIN: 
October 1897. 
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PLATO AS A LOGICIAN 


WHILE the amount of scientific knowledge, as distin- 
guished from mere opinion and prejudice, constantly 
increases, there is not such progress in its quality, or in 
the degree of certainty attained, as to make knowledge 
undeniable and infallible. This certainty, being not 
inherent in reasoning, but dependent upon the logical 
perfection of our investigations, can be increased only 
through the development of logical method. Yet we 
see that the highest truths of natural science are 
questioned, and not even the law of gravitation is 
held sacred. Kant said in the introduction to his 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft that the logical rules for- 
mulated by Aristotle have the rare privilege of being a 
permanent and unchangeable scientific acquisition. But 
we have since witnessed vehement attacks on the 
Aristotelian theory of syllogism, and to some logicians of 
our century even our oldest logical principles seem to be 
uncertain. 

After two thousand years of philosophical specula- 
tion, based on concepts of pure reason, came Mill, with 
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his belief that general notions could be built up, by some 
mental process unknown to Kant and to Plato, out of 
particular sensible experiences. And Mill is reputed in 
his own country and elsewhere to be a great logician. 
He stands not alone: his predecessors range from Demo- 
critos and Protagoras downwards, and his adherents are 
numerous. If not even our mathematical notions are 
acknowledged to be independent of sensation, then every 
advance in mental philosophy might be questioned, and 
the crowd of ignorant Bdvavoor would exult in proclaiming 
the uselessness of philosophy. 

In these discussions on the foundations of human 
knowledge, small use has been made of historical investi- 
gation concerning the origin of prevailing logical theories. 
Still, it cannot be denied that such inquiries form an 
essential part of logical science itself. If there is some- 
thing like truly universal and permanent knowledge, it 
must have had this character from the beginning, and to 
show its beginning is to explain its permanence. If, on 
the other hand, all our knowledge be mere personal 
opinion, and if it be impossible for man to attain fixed 
and certain knowledge, if every truth pretending to’be 
scientifically proven hold good only till it be replaced by 
a better truth, then we can convince ourselves of the 
provisional condition of our certitude by no better means 
than by discovering such changes in the fundamental 
principles of science, in the theory of science itself, which 
we call logic. 

The origin of logic has been largely discussed. Old- 
fashioned historians! thought that logic was as old as 
mankind, and wrote on the logic of Adam or of Pro- 


‘ It was a general custom in early times to begin the history of every 
science with the creation of man. See, for instance, Jacob Friedrich 
Reimmann, Versuch einer Hinleitung in die Historiam literariam antedi- 
luvianam, Halle 1709, wherein the author quotes in a humorous way such 
historians of logic. Much later Antonio Genovesi said in his widely read 
Logie (Antonit Genuensis artis logicocriticae libri V., editio iv’, Neapoli 
1758), p. 7: ‘Ego non negayerim, quin, cum Ada magna sapientia a Deo 
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metheus.” But, leaving aside such conceits, the oldest 
accessible documents for the history of logic are the 
works of Plato. In such difficult matters second-hand 
testimony is worthless, and of philosophers earlier than 
Plato we have only fragments. These fragments—pre- 
served by Plato, Aristotle, and later writers as casual 
quotations—may give rise to conjectures and discussions ; 
they never afford a clear and full representation of their 
authors. We can only infer from them that all philo- 
sophers before Socrates were more interested in the 
nature of Being than in the conditions of Knowledge. 
They used their reason and imagination without making 
reason itself an object of reasoning. 

The first man whom we meet in the history of human 
thought as a logician, or at least the first logician whose 
writings have reached us in a form as complete as they 
were known by his contemporaries, is Plato. 

The complete preservation of his works is amazing, if 
we consider that no other Attic writer is so well known 
to us by his own writings. Of one hundred and thirty 
works by Sophocles seven survive; of ninety-two by 
Euripides we have but nineteen. Of forty-four comedies 
by Aristophanes only eleven are preserved ; and the comic 
author who succeeded Aristophanes in Plato’s time, 
Antiphanes, is said to have written two hundred and sixty 
comedies, of which not one remains. Of the five hundred 
and twenty-six plays written by these four poets, the most 
renowned dramatists of Plato’s age, we know only thirty- 
seven—a fourteenth of the whole. When Plato in his 


fuerit ornatus, usu rationis plurimum valuerit, id est, quin egregius 
fuerit Logicus.’ 

2 The strange hypothesis that Prometheus was the first logician is 
due to a misinterpretation of p. 16 c of the Philebus, where Plato speaks of 
‘some Prometheus ’ whomight have brought the light of reason from heaven, 
Pierre de la Ramée (Petri Rami Scholae im liberales artes, Basileae 1578, 
p- 312) infers that Prometheus was the first logician according to Plato. He 
also credits Plato with a great logical importance, remarking (p. 325) 
‘logica Platonis non tantum 4 dialogis continetur, ut videtur Laertius dicere, 
sed omnibus fere aspergitur.’ 
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Republic proclaimed war against dramatic poets, he could 
not foresee that his verdict would be so mercilessly enforced 
by time. 

No happier was the fate of the orators, against whom 
Plato wrote. Liysias was known to him by four hundred 
and twenty-five speeches, of which but thirty-four remain. 
Of the sixty works ascribed to his rival Isocrates, two- 
thirds have disappeared. We have to judge of the famous 
speeches of these two orators by a fractional part (one 
ninth) of their work. 

Philosophers fared no better. Democritos, reputed 
to have written sixty works, had great influence on his 
time. His notion of atoms still remains the basis of 
our conception of matter, and his ethical principles 
anticipated Christian teaching: but not one of his works 
is left. Of all the philosophical literature of Plato’s 
time to which he refers, scarcely anything remains. Not 
even the works of Aristotle have reached us in a shape 
nearly so complete or so correct as Plato’s. 

Our most ancient manuscript of Plato is a thousand 
years old, and might well proceed from some MS. pre- 
served in Plato’s Academy. It has been shown? that the 
Phaedo of Plato was known to readers two thousand two 
hundred years ago in copies less correct than our present 
editions. A papyrus of the third century B.c. containing 
fragments of the Phaedo embodies evident blunders, 
unknown to our best manuscripts, and differs in few par- 
ticulars from the text as read in the nineteenth century. 

The creation by Plato of a philosophic school per- 
manently fixed in one place during centuries‘ explains 

’ LL. Campbell, ‘On the text of the Papyrus fragment of the Phaedo’ in 
the Classical Review, Oct.Dec. 1891, vol. v. pp. 363-365, 454-457. The 
detailed analysis of all the readings of the papyrus leads to the conclusion 
that ‘the amount both of incrustation and of decay is extremely small’ and 
that ‘the readings of the papyrus are not to be accepted without question.’ 
Cf. H. Usener, ‘Unser Platontext,’ pp. 25-50, 181-215 in Nachrichten der 
Komiglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zw Gottingen, 1892. 


‘ Up to the year 87 B.c. the Academy was undisturbed. Sulla obliged 
the Academicians to leave the gardens of Academos, but the Platonic 
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the preservation of his works in so remarkable a state of 
correctness and purity. The accidental name of Academy, 
given to that spot, has been more honoured than that of 
the Lyceum, where Aristotle gave his lessons. Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff *> made it seem probable that the school 
founded by Plato had the character of a religious associa- 
tion, thus possessing a stability greater than any purely 
scientific institution could attain. Such associations were 
respected by the Roman conquerors, and lasted till the 
Christian monasteries gave to Plato’s works a refuge not 
less safe than his own Academy. 

In such a monastery, on the isle of Patmos, at the 
beginning of this century, Clarke found the manuscript 
now preserved in the Bodleian Library, and written 
896 a.D.: one of the most ancient Greek manuscripts in 
existence. This continuity of religious protection was a 
very exceptional circumstance: alone among the authors 
of the fourth century B.c. Plato has been read con- 
tinuously for twenty-three centuries. His school, lasting 
more than nine hundred years, outlived the schools of 
Aristotle and Epicurus. 

It was fortunate, too, that the Academy was still in 
being, when the great improvement of writing materials 7 
occurred in our fourth and fifth centuries. The light papy- 
rus rolls were then copied on stout and lasting parchment : 


school continued to exist in Athens up to 529 a.p., when Justinian dissolved 
the philosophical schools. On Plato’s school see Grote’s Plato, London 1888, 
vol. i. p. 265, Zumpt, ‘Ueber den Bestand der philosophischen Schulen in 
Athen’ (Abh. der Akad. d. Wiss. zw Berlin aus dem J. 1842, Berlin 1844, 
pp. 27-119), 0. Kwvorayrivibos, “H “Akadijmia 701 mparyyarela mepl ris AOnvnat 
TlAatwvinis oxorns, ev "EpAdvyn, 1874, Usener, ‘Organisation der wissen- 
schaftlichen Arbeit ’ (Preussiche Jahrbiicher, Band 53, 1884), E. Heitz, ‘ Die 
Philosophenschulen zu Athen’ (Deutsche Revue, 1884), O. Immisch, ‘ Die 
Academie Platons’ in leckeisens Jahrb. 1894, pp. 421-442. 

5 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Philologische Untersuchungen, 1881, Hett iy. 

6 Gardthausen, Griechische Paldographie, Leipzig 1879, p. 344, gives a 
list of the oldest dated Greek manuscripts and quotes only one older than 
the Clarkianus, a MS. of Euclid, also at Oxford. 

7 On this reform see T. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen im seinem 
Verhiliniss zur Litteratwr, Berlin 1882. 
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one parchment volume, including the matter of many 
papyrus rolls, occupied less space. Such copies are the 
definite form in which we now possess the oldest texts 
of Greek writers, while the papyri have preserved for us 
only tattered fragments. 

Plato’s works, copied on parchment while his Academy 
still flourished, survived in a more correct shape than the 
text of other writers whose works were not continually 
read in a school lasting over nine centuries. And it is no 
mere supposition that they were read, because we know 
that, up to the last scholarch Damascius, many leaders of 
Plato’s Academy spent their lives in writing commentaries 
on the Master’s dialogues. Such commentaries as those 
of Proclus (411-485 a.p.), head of the Academy eight 
hundred years after Plato’s death, show great care for 
correctness of text, a religious awe and conviction of the 
deep meaning of each word. Our oldest manuscripts of 
Plato (Clarkianus and Parisinus A) were written in Greece, 
and this increases the probability of their descent from the 
copies of the Academy, while many other Greek works 
came to us through Alexandria and Rome. Moreover, 
though Plato’s writings were often edited in Alexandria 
and Rome, our oldest manuscripts were written by Greeks 
for Greek scholars, as is shown by the indications of the 
copyists. 

While other pagan writers were despised by the early 
Christian clergy, Plato found admirers among the Christian 
bishops: as, for instance, Kusebius (264-340), St. Augustine 
(854-430), Theodoretus (890-457), and many others. St. 
Augustine thought that Plato came nearer to Christianity 
than any other writer.s This means that Christianity 
was built upon Plato more than upon any other philo- 
sopher. ‘The monk who, in the ninth century, copied the 
works of Plato, knowing that these writings were 
admired by the greatest authorities of the Church, 


5 St. Augustine, De Cwwvitate Dei, lib. viii. cap. iv-xi. in the edition of 
Migne, tom. vii. pp. 227-236. 
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transcribed with the greatest care, feeling the same 
veneration for these texts as Plato’s own followers in the 
Academy. 

These unique circumstances explain the survival of 
Plato’s text in a state more correct and authentic than 
that of contemporary poets or orators, and they further 
explain why not one of the works written by Plato 
has perished. There is no valid testimony as to the ex- 
istence of a single work by Plato not contained in our 
collection.® 

Considering these facts, and the varied contents of 
Plato’s dialogues, we might expect that each part of the 
philosophy of Plato would have been made the subject of 
special investigation by all who were interested in the origin 
of philosophic thought. But, strange to say, Plato’s logic 
remains almost unknown, as may easily be seen from a 
short survey of the chief opinions expressed on this 
subject. Such a survey is tedious, but it helps us to 
establish the proper method of resolving the proposed 
problem: What was the origin and growth of Plato’s 
logic? This problem, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, becomes identical with the apparently more 
important problem of the origin of logic generally, and 
the origin of scientific certitude as opposed to unscien- 
tific and transitory opinions. 

Early Platonists up to the fourteenth century are of 
little importance for cur purpose, because their writings 
are very insufficiently preserved and we could not easily 
obtain a clear idea of the progress, if any, made by them in 
the study of the Platonic writings. Our present scientific 
tradition begins with the fifteenth century and the revival 
of classical studies in Italy, so that it suffices to learn 
what has since been done for the knowledge of Plato’s 
logic. 

The first champion in modern times of the general im- 


® On the completeness of Plato’s works see Zeller, Philosophie der 
Griechen, 4° Aufl., II Theil, 1 Abth. Leipzig 1889, pp. 436-440. 
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Platonists portance of Plato’s logic was Georgios Gemistos,'° named 


and Aris- 
totelians 
of the 
XV.—Xxvi. 
centuries. 


also Plethon, who came in 1438 from Greece to Italy to 
take part in the Council of Ferrara. He wrote a pam- 
phlet!! on the difference between Plato and Aristotle, 
wherein he insists on the logical merits of Plato, against 
Aristotle’s assertion at the end of his Organon (183 b 34) 
that he was the first to find a method of reasoning (ué@od0s 
tov royov, De Sophisticis Elenchis, cap. xxxiv. 6, 183 
b 18; cf. Plato, Sophist 227 a, Politicus 266 D, &c.). 
Plethon accuses Aristotle of acting in this particular like 
a sophist and in a way unworthy of a philosopher,” 
because the method of reasoning was well known to 
Plato, as is shown by his writings. 

Gemistos did not take the trouble to go into details, 
but his allusion to Plato’s ‘method of reasoning’ shows 
that he gave much more importance to Plato’s Sophist 
and Politicus than has been usual in this century with 
the great majority of Platonic scholars. 

Georgios Scholarios Gennadios answered with a plea in 
favour of Aristotle, and Plethon rejoined,’ insisting upon 


1° Georgios Gemistos, born 1355 in Constantinople, died 1450. He 
appears to have been named Plethon only after coming to Italy in 1438. 
On him see: Fritz Schultze, Georgios Gemistos Plethon und seine reforma- 
torischen Bestrebungen, Jena 1874. 

1 The first edition of Plethon’s work was published according to 
Fabricius at Venice 1532, together with a Latin paraphrase of it, written by 
Bernardino Donato. The British Museum has an edition of 1540: Ber- 
nardini Donati Veronensis, De Platonicae atque Aristotelicae philosophiae 
differentia, Venetiis 1540, Svo. In this publication, after seventy-one pages 
of Latin text, begins the Greek original of Plethon: ‘Tewpyiov rod Temiorrod 
Tov Kal TAHOwvos, wep) Gy "ApioroTeAns mpds TlAdTwva Siapéperai,’ with a separate 
pagination of twenty-three leaves. Both the Latin and the Greek text were 
reprinted at Paris, 1541, Svo, in the same order. The Latin text of Donato 
differs from the Greek of Plethon in so far as the last chapter is used as 
introduction, and the whole put into the form of a dialogue between 
Policarpus and Callistus, the second representing Plato’s thoughts. Schultze 
quotes only the edition in 4to. published at Basel 1574. Plethon’s pamphlet 
has been reprinted in yol. 160, pp. 889-934, of Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, 
Paris 1866. 

Page 23 of the Venice edition (Migne 928 d): “ApiororéAns . . . mdvu 
copiotiKdy TovTO ToL@y Kal piiocdpov Tpdrov aAAOTPLOTATOV. 


8 The pamphlet of Gennadios is lost, but Plethon’s reply to it was pub- 
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Plato’s superiority. These Greek polemics, continued 
later in the fifteenth century by George of Trebizond 
and Bessarion,’® were more rhetorical than scientific, and 
led to no objective study of Plato’s logic. For those who 
wrote on that subject in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the chief aim was not to ascertain Plato’s 
logical theories, nor how he found them. They acted 
rather as political opponents, fighting under the standard 
of Plato or of Aristotle. The champions on Plato’s side 
failed to give exact quotations from his text in proof of 
their assertions. 

In such comparisons between Plato and Aristotle some 
authors ascribed to their favourite thinker more than he 
would have claimed himself. In France, for instance, 
Champier’® (1516, 1537) ventured to say that Plato in- 
vented the figures of syllogism; in Italy, Patrizi 7 (1571) 


lished by W. Gass in vol. ii. pp. 54-117 of his work: Gennadius und Pletho, 
Aristotelismus und Platonismus in der Griechischen Kirche, Breslau 1844 : 
‘Plethonis liber contra Gennadii scripta pro Aristotele ex codice Vratisla- 
viensi nunc primum editus.’ 

4 Comparationes Philosophorum Aristotelis et Platonis a Georgio 
Trapezuntio . .. Venetiis 1523. Plato is, in this author’s opinion, 
‘rudis, turpis, arrogans, inyidiosus, obtrectator in 4 viros Graeciae salva- 
tores,’ &e. 

% Bessarionis Cardinalis Sabin et Patriarchae Constantinopolitani 
capitula libri primi adversus calumniatorem Platonis, without date, but 
printed at Rome 1469. Another edition, In calumniatorem Platonis libri 
quatuor, Venetiis 1503, is also in the British Museum. The author 
is anxious to show that Plato used all moods of all the figures of syllo- 
gisms. 

‘6 Symphoriani Champerii, Symphonia Platonis cum Aristotele et 
Galeni cum Hippocrate, Parrhisiis 1516. Of the same author: Libra VII. 
de Dialectica, Rhetorica, Geometria, Arithmetica, Astrononuia, etc., Basileae 
1537. In this work, chap. v. of part 2,‘ Quid syllogismus secundum Pla- 
tonem,’ contains the assertion ‘ Plato noster syllogismorum tractatu utitur 
arguendo et demonstrando.’ Then, in the next chapter, ‘De syllogismis 
cathegoricis,’ we read ‘Syllogismorum cathegoricorum tres figuras posuit 
Plato.’ 

‘7 Francesco Patrizi (on him see R. Bobba, ‘Commentatori italiani di 
Platone,’ Jan. 1892, Rivista italiana di filosofia) wrote: Discusstonwm 
peripateticarum toni IV., Basileae 1581 (first published at Venice 1571). 
On p. 180 Plato is named ‘logices sive dialectices inventor ;’ p. 189: 
‘ syllogismi frequens est apud Platonem mentio.’ In another work, Nova de 
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supposed that Aristotle wrote under his own name 
accounts of Plato’s oral teaching; Ramus’* (1578), 
Buratelli'® (1573), Mazoni” (1576), and Theupolis *! (1576) 
insisted upon the identity of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
teachings. On Plato’s side were also Bernardi ” (1599), 
Calanna * (1599), and Wower * (1603). 

Again, Zabarella” (1587) in Italy and Keckermann® 


universis philosophia libris quinquaginta comprehensa, Venetiis 1593 (first 
published in Ferrara 1591), in the chapter ‘ Plato exotericus,’ p. 42, he starts 
the supposition that Plato’s dialogues represent faithfully the historical 
Socrates, while Aristotle has written out the secret doctrine of Plato. He 
adds confidently, ‘in philosophia Aristotelis nihil est certum,’ and ‘in 
philosophia Platonis rarissima sunt ea quae non sint certissima’ (p. 44). 

18 P. Ramus says (Scholae in liberales artes, p. 325): ‘Speusippo 
nunquam persuasisset Aristoteles, Aristotelem primum logicae artis aucto- 
rem fuisse, cum hac in arte Speusippi discipulus Aristoteles potius fuisset 
et ex ejus emptis libris suos libros contexuisset.’ Against the Aristotelicae 
animadversiones of the same author, published 1543, is directed: 7. 
Carpentarti Platonis cum Aristotele in wniversa philosophia comparatio, 
Lutetiae 1573, wherein Plato is treated in George of Trebizond’s manner. 

© Gabriel Buratellus, Conciliatio praecipuarum controverstarum Aris- 
totelis et Platonis, Venetiis 1573. Morhof (Polyhistor literarius, ed. 2°, 
Lubecae 1714, p. 40) is right in saying on the author: ‘ potius suo quam 
auctorum ingenio rem egit, ut solent plerumque omnes conciliatores.’ 
Buratelli has been followed in Sweden by J. Hising (Praeside... F. 
Torner, ideam Platonis breviter delineatam ... proponit J. Hising, 
Upsaliae 1706). 

0 Jacobi Mazonti Caesenatis de triplict hominum vita, Caesenae 1576, 
fol. 148, quaestio 2142: ‘Plato demum veram excogitavit dialecticam, 
quam Aristoteles auxit....’ In a later work, Im wniversam Platonis et 
Aristotelis Philosophiam Praeludia, Venetiis 1597, p. 118 FF., he enu- 
merates the points in which both philosophers agree. 

21 Stephani Theupoli, Benedicti filii, patricii Veneti Academicarum con- 
templationum libri decem, Venetiis 1576. 

* J.B. Bernardi, Seminariwm philosophicum continens Platonicorum 
definttiones, Venetiis 1599. 


Petri Calannae Philosophia senior, sacerdotia et Platonica, Palermi 


Joann. a Wower, De polymathia tractatio, Basileae 1603, chap. xx. 
Jacobt Zabarellae Patavini Opera, Lugduni 1587, p. 42. 
Praecognitorum logicorum tractatus, a B. Keckermanno Dantiscano 
secunda editione recogniti, Hanoviae 1606, II. ii. 15, p. 82. This history of 
logic, published for the first time in 1598, was also reprinted in Keckermanni 
Opera, Genevae 1614. The author proclaims himself a Pole (vol. ii. 
p. 1009 of his works), despite his German name. 
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(1598) in Poland strongly favoured Aristotle’s pretension 
to be considered as the founder of logic, while Crispi 7” 
(1594) denounced Plato as having given rise to a great 
number of heresies. All these works, some containing 
hundreds of pages occupied with Plato’s logic, are devoid 
of scientific value, because their authors disdained the 
systematic and detailed study of Plato’s own logical 
theories, and accepted too easily certain late authorities 
as exponents of Plato’s teaching. 

The first attempt to represent Plato’s logic without 
any polemical aim was made by Morainvillier d’Orgeville*® 
(1650) in a work which had little vogue. But Morain- 
villier’s object was not the history of human thought: he 
simply sought in Plato materials for a commentary on the 
teaching of the Church. He places Plato on the same 
footing with Proclus and Plotinus as authorities for 
Platonic teaching, and this is only one instance of the 
want of critical judgment which belonged to historians of 
philosophy of that epoch. 

Thomas Stanley, in his History of Philosophy, and 
P. Gassendi, in his History of Logic, first treated the 
logic of Plato from a purely historical point of view. 


7 J. Baptistae Crispi, De ethnicis philosophis caute legendis, Romae 
1594. The author enumerates on 529 pages in folio the heresies which he 
supposes to have emanated from Plato, and loses no opportunity of showing 
that Aristotle agrees better with the Church. This work is remarkable for 
its excellent indices. 

28 L. de Morainvillier d’Orgeville, Hxamen plulosophiae Platonicae, 
Maclovii 1650, 8vo. 634 pages. This work, though it exists in the British 
Museum and the Bodleian Library, is not quoted in the bibliographies 
of Brunet, Graesse and Georgii, nor is the author’s name mentioned 
in the biographical dictionaries of Michaud, Didot, Dezobry, and Bouillet, 
nor in the encyclopaedias of Brockhaus and Meyer. We learn from the 
introduction that the author was vicar of the bishop at Saint Malo and 
that Neoplatonic manuscripts brought from Constantinople by his uncle, 
the Bishop Achilles de Harley de Sancy, were entrusted to him that he 
might study them and use their contents for the benefit of the Church. 
This he did much better than a similar writer, Francesco de Vieri (Com- 
pendio della dottrina di Platone in quello che ella é conforme con la fede 
nostra, 191 pp. Fiorenza 1577), who, in his exposition of Plato’s philosophy 
for the use of the Church, omitted logic altogether. 
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Both did so very briefly, and they were unable to dis- 
tinguish between logical theories and logical reasoning. 
Stanley *’ enumerates the kinds of syllogism used by Plato 
without noticing that the use of syllogisms is no more 
evidence of a knowledge of syllogistic theory than is throw- 
ing a stone of a knowledge of the science of mechanics. 
Gassendi*° wonders how Aristotle could boast of being 
the first inventor of syllogism, since Plato had frequently 
reasoned in syllogisms. To do this without knowing the 
syllogistic art he believed to be no less impossible than to 
make shoes without having learned the art of shoe-making. 
Though Fabricius*! noticed these strange errors committed 
by historians of logic, he gave no detailed account of the 
logic of Plato, so that his observations remained without 
consequence for our subject. 

After Gassendi and Stanley there came in the seven- 
teenth century a general reaction against Plato’s logic. 
Voss (1658) in Holland” and Rapin * (1678) in France, 


*» Thomas Stanley, The History of Philosophy, London 1655-56-60, 
3 vols. vol. ii. pp. 58-67 treats of Plato’s logic. He attributes to Plato ‘ the 
analytical method, the best of methods’ (p. 17) and the use of syllogisms 
(p. 60). 

% Petrus Gassendus, Opera, Lugduni Batavorum 1658, vol. i. contains : 
‘De origine et varietate logicae,’ reprinted in Petri Gassendi Logica, 
Oxonii 1718, wherein chap. iv. (pp. 42-49) bears the title‘ Logica Platonis.’ 
The passage mentioned in the text is pp. 25-26 of the same edition. 

1B. J. A. Fabricti Opusculorum historico-critico-literariorum sylloge, 
Hamburgi 1738, contains, pp. 161-184: ‘ Specimen elencticum historiae 
logicae,’ first published at Hamburg in 1690; p. 165: ‘Aliud longe est 
gaudere ratione, aliud esse logicum.’ 

* G. Joh. Vossvi de logices et rhetoricae natura et constitutione, Hagae 
comitis 1658 (chap. viii. § 5: ‘ Priorum inventa, etiam quae apud Platonem 
leguntur, levia sunt prae iis, quae Aristoteles repperit’). To the same epoch 
belongs G. Wegnert de origine logices, Oelsnae Silesiorum 1667; C. F. 
Ayrmann, De dialectica veterwm, Vitembergae 1716. M. H. Trierenberg (De 
Adbyw et vG Platonico, Wittenberg 1676) deals only with the meaning of some 
words in Plato and in later writers. M. R. Dauth’s Plato coecutiens, 
Wittebergae 1686, is only idle talk on Plato’s moral principles. 

33 Pere Rapin, Gliwvres diverses, Amsterdam 1693, 2 vols. In vol. i. 
pp. 269-432: ‘La comparaison de Platon et d’Aristote avec les sentiments 
des péres sur leur doctrine,’ written according to the dedication before 1678. 
Chap. i. of part III.: La logique de Platon: ‘Si lon examine soigneuse- 
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while acknowledging certain logical merits in Plato, placed 
Aristotle far above him. Samuel Parker * (1666) argued, 
not only that Plato was no logician, but that he was 
not free from logical blunders. Stollen * (1718), writing 
the history of logic, did not mention Plato, while Walch ** 
(1721) and Amort *” (1730), in their works on the same 
subject, were clearly on the side of Aristotle. Still later, 
a very popular logical writer, Genovesi * (1745), thought 
that Plato’s logic was not essentially different from the 
Socratic teaching. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, after some 
less important writings by others,” there appeared the first 


ment la logique de Platon, on trouvera qu’il en a une, dont la fin est de 
délivrer l’esprit de l’erreur et de l’opinion, pour y introduire la science’ 
(p. 333). But in the same author’s ‘ Réflexions sur la logique’ (vol. ii. 
pp. 370-384) we read (p. 374): ‘il ne parut rien de réglé et d’établi sur la 
Logique devant Aristote.’ 

34 Sam. Parker, A free and wunpartial censure of the Platonick Philo- 
sophie, Oxford 1666, contains (pp. 34-40) ‘An account of the Platonick 
Logick.’ The author says, against Bessarion, that Plato’s inferences 
‘bottom upon uncertain and inevident principles,’ that ‘they are cir- 
cular,’ and ‘that there is some flaw and incoherence in some of the inter- 
mediate propositions’ (p. 37). Also Wagner (under the pseudonym Realis 
de Vienna, Discwrsus et dubia im Chr. Thomasii Introductionem ad 
Philosophiam aulicam, Ratisbonae 1691) says (p. 137) ‘Plato ad logicos 
vix referri potest.’ This agrees with the contempt for logic generally pro- 
fessed by J. F. Reimmann in his Critisurender Geschichtscalender von der 
Logica, Franctfurt 1699, and other works (Versuch einer Hinleitung in die 
Historiam literariam, Halle 1708, Versuch einer Hinleitung in die His- 
toriam literariam antediluvianam, Halle 1709). 

35 Gottlieb Stollen, Kurtze Anleitung zur Historie der Gelahrtheit, Halle 
1718, 3 vols., contains (vol. ii. pp. 115-172) an history of logic. 

36 J. G. Walchw Parerga Acadenvica, Lipsiae 1721, contains (pp. 453- 
848) an history of logic. On Plato he says ‘ingenii vis fuit major in 
Platone quam judicii, quo si quis destitutus, haud aptus erit ad genuinam 
utilemque logicae artem ornandam ’ (p. 520); ‘ Aristoteles logicam redegit 
in formam artis’ (p. 529). 

37 R. D. E. Amort, Philosophia Pollingana, Augustae Vindelicorum 1730, 
contains (pp. 539-544) a chapter—‘ de logica Platonis ’—wherein the author 
endeavours to show the superiority of Aristotle. 

38 Antoni Genuensis artis logicocriticae libri V., ed. iv*, Neapoli 1758 
(first edition 1745). On p. 9 he credits Socrates and Plato with the art of : 
‘reete definiendi, dubitandi opportune, inductionis analyticae.’ 

39 J. G. Darjes, Via ad Veritatem, ed. 2*, Jenae 1764 (pp. 210-217: ‘ de logica 
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work on Plato’s logic that was based on Plato’s own 
writings. This also gave some indication of the impor- 
tance of a true chronology of the Platonic dialogues as a 
help towards the right understanding of Plato’s philo- 
sophy. Tennemann’s*° treatise on Plato’s logic under the 
title of Theorie des Vorstellens, Denkens und Erkennens 
occupies the greater part of the second volume of his 
System der Platonischen Philosophie. Compared with 
his predecessors, his great merit is that he quotes Plato 
exactly, and relies on Plato alone as the interpreter 
of the Platonic teaching. But, being unable to resolve 
the problem of Platonic chronology, he did not attempt 
to give an account of the evolution of Plato’s logical 


Platonis’). S.C. Hollmannus, Philosophiae rationalis ed. auctior, Goet- 
tingae 1767 (contains, pp. 53-76, a short history of logic). J. A. Eberhard, 
Allgemeine Theorie des Denkens und Empfindens, Berlin 1776 (pp. 109 sqq.). 
J. J. Engel, Versuch einer Methode die Vernunftlehre aus Platonischen Dia- 
logen zu entwickeln, Berlin 1780; (also pp. 339-512 in Kleine Schriften von 
J. J. Engel, Berlin 1795, deals chiefly with Plato’s Meno, and is intended 
for use in the schools). J.J. H. Nast, De methodo Platonis philosophiam 
docendi dialogica, published first 1787, then reprinted in Opuscula latina, 
Tubingae 1821 (pp. 123-141); complains that the neoplatonists ‘ veros 
philosophi sensus turpiter depravarunt’ (p. 125), but admits that it is 
difficult ‘ veros Platonis sensus eruere’ (p. 133). F. V. Leberecht Plessing, 
Memnonium, Leipzig 1787, and Versuche zur Aufklirung der Philosophie 
des diltesten Alterthums, Leipzig 1788-1790, vol. i. ; believes, like J. J. Syrbius 
(Institutiones philosophiae primae, ed. 2*, Jenae 1726), that Plato has taken all 
his philosophy from the East, and Aristotle owes everything to Plato ; against 
this view wrote J. J. Combes Dounous, H’ssai historique sur Platon, Paris 
1809 (2 vols.). Dieterich Tiedemann, Geist der speculativen Philosophie 
(6 vols.), Marburg 1791-1797 ; (vol. ii. pp. 63-198 deals with Plato, whom he 
credits with the discovery (p. 87) ‘dass die wissenschaftliche Erkenntniss 
unverinderliche, nothwendige Grundsiitze und Begriffe heischt 2) coeds 
Dammann, De hwmanae sentiendi et cogitandi facultatis natura ex mente 
Platonis, Helmstadii 1792 (2 parts). J. Gottlieb Buhle, ‘Commentatio de 
philosophorum graecorum ante Aristotelem in arte logica invenienda et 
perficienda conaminibus’ (pp. 234-259) in the Commentationes societatis 
regiae scientiarum Gottingensis ad annos 1791-92, vol. xi. Gottingae 1798 
insists on the importance of Plato’s logic. 

© W. G. Tennemann, System der platonischen Philosophie, Leipzig 
1792-95, 4 vols. (vol. ii. p. 215: ‘Plato verwechselte das Denken mit Aen 
Erkennen’). Tennemann deals also with Plato’s logic in his Geschichte der 
Philosophie, vol. ii. Leipzig 1799 (pp. 242-344), 
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theories. He quotes chiefly the dialectical works— 
Theaetetus, Parmenides, Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, 
which, according to him, were written soon after the 
death of Socrates, though really they are among Plato’s 
latest works. His predilection for these dialogues enabled 
Tennemann to perceive that Plato’s ideas were for him 
nothing but notions of the human mind; while Brucker 
and many other writers,‘ including such authorities of our 
own time as E. Zeller, conceived the Platonic ideas as 
independent beings, separated from the material world, 
much as they are represented in certain passages of 
Aristotle. Tennemann gave the first impartial exposition 
of the logic of Plato, as it is to be found in Plato’s own 
works, free from later corruptions. But, unaware of the 
order in which the works were written, he quotes early 
and late dialogues indifferently, and makes some serious 
mistakes: as, for instance, in his contention that Plato 
did not distinguish thought from knowledge. He admits 
that Plato had a theory of proof, that he gave valuable 


Most of the ancient Platonists, as Albinus, Plotinus, Porphyrius, 
Jamblichus, Proclus, as well as Plethon and Ficinus in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, explained the Platonic ideas as existent in God. This view has been 
also maintained by :—R. Goclenius (Idea Philosophiae Platonicae, Marpurgi 
1612, p. 176: ‘Plato intelligit ideas . .. in mente divina immortales et 
immutabiles’); Scipio Agnelli (Disceptationes de ideis, Venetiis 1615, 
p. 33: ‘Peripatetici absurdam illam opinionem Platoni tribuunt quae 
tanto Philosopho penitus indigna est. Volunt Platonem existimasse .. . 
seorsum a divina mente subsistentes Ideas esse’); R. Cudworth (The True 
Intellectual System of the Universe, London 1678 ; also C. E. Lowrey, The 
Philosophy of R. Cudworth, New York 1884); J. L. Mosheim (in his 
Latin translation of R. Cudworth’s Systema intellectuale hujus wniversi, 
Jenae 1733, vol. i. pp. 662-663); J. Helwig (De ideis platonicis, in 
Electorali Viadrina, 1650). In opposition to this view, there has been put 
forth another opinion, according to which Plato’s ideas were substances 
independent of God and separated from him. This was chiefly sup- 
ported by M. J. Thomasius (Orationes, Lipsiae 1683, pp. 275-300, oratio xiii. : 
‘De ideis Platonicis exemplaribus,’ habita die 9 Aprilis a. 1659) ; J. Brucker 
(Historia philosophica doctrinae de ideis, Augustae Vindelicorum 1723, with- 
out the author’s name, p. 36: ‘ideae Platoni sunt aeterna rerum sensi- 
bilium exemplaria et formae, quae propria substantia gaudent.’ Also in 
J. Bruckert. Historia critica philosophiae, Lipsiae 1742, voi. i. p. 691) ; 
M. G. E. Schulze (De ideis Platonis, Wittemberg 1786). 
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hints as to the method of scientific investigation, and that 
he was probably familiar with that theory of syllogism 
which caused Aristotle to be considered by many historians 
as the first logician. 

Tennemann’s work appeared at a time when other 
writers #? also favoured Plato in greater measure than here- 
tofore. It became generally recognised that Plato alone 
is a trustworthy witness as to his own logic, and the 
philosopher Herbart “ insisted upon the importance of 
interpreting Plato by his own writings. 

The next attempt to give an account of Plato’s logic 
was made by van Heusde“ in his work on Platonic 
philosophy. Van Heusde’s aim was chiefly to give an 
introduction to the reading of Plato’s dialogues. In his 
appreciation of Plato, enthusiastic as it is, there is a 
strange contempt for the theory of proof, and he sees in 
Plato’s dialogues chiefly a theory of invention. He 
forgets that no truth is really invented before it is proved. 
He neglects to prove his own assertions, and his three 
volumes are less a scientific investigation than a brilliant 
anthology from Plato’s works, with the editor’s comments 
on them. On the pretext that it is not advisable to break 
up an organic whole, van Heusde abstains from comparing 
the text of various dialogues, and limits himself to an 
epitome. He regards Plato’s logic as standing quite apart 
from later logic, and even from the logic of Aristotle. We 


” G.G. Fiilleborn, ‘ Kurze Geschichte der Logik bei den Griechen,’ in Bey- 
trage zur Geschichte der Philosophie, Ziillichau und Freystadt 1794, p. 167 ; 
K. Morgenstern, Hntwurf von Platons Leben aus dem englischen tibersetzat 
und mit Zusdtzen versehen, Leipzig 1797 (from the anonymous Remarks on 
the Life and Writings of Plato, Kdinburgh 1760); J. J. Wagner, Worter- 
buch der platonischen Philosophie, Gottingen 1799 (very superficial). 

*% J. F. Herbart, De platonici systematis fundamento, first published 
1805, reprinted in vol. i. of Herbart’s Kleinere philosophische Schriften her. 
v. Hartenstein, Leipzig 1842; believes the theory of ideas the most impor- 
tant in Plato’s philosophy, and holds the ideas to be independent sub- 
stances. 

“ P. G. van Heusde, Initia philosophiae platonicae, 3 vols., Trajecti ad 
Bhenum 1827-1831-1836 ; a 2nd ed. in 1 vol., Lugduni Batavorum 1842. 
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may either accept or reject it, but are not expected to 
find a continuity in the development of logic from Plato 
down to our own times. Van Heusde thinks, and in this 
he shares the opinion of Herbart, that it is useless to seek 
a ‘logic’ in Plato’s dialogues, though they contain a 
‘philosophy of truth’ and a ‘theory of invention.’ He 
speaks throughout of a philosophy of Plato as a whole, 
without any distinction of epochs in Plato’s own develop- 
ment. He seems unaware of the possibility of inferences 
from the comparison of passages, or of such inferences 
about Plato as might go beyond the first impressions of 
an attentive reader of the dialogues. For van Heusde a 
modern representation of any part of Plato’s philosophy 
is no more than an epitome of Plato’s works. 

After the publication of the work of van Heusde, most 
writers on Plato’s logic, or on any portion of it, limited 
their attention to a small number of Plato’s works,*® some- 
times to a single dialogue, and this prevented them from 
forming any idea of a logical evolution in Plato. Even 
Prantl, *° who looks upon Plato as a simple predecessor 


45 Such small contributions, which are rather commentaries on some 
passages than historical investigations, rarely show in their titles the limi- 
tation of the subject, as for instance : K. Hichhoff, Logica triwm dialogorum 
Platonis explicata (Meno, Crito, Phaedo), Duisburg 1854; R. Kleinpaul, Der 
Begriff der Erkenntniss in Platos Thedtet, Gotha 1867 ; Holzer, Grundziige 
der Erkenntnisstheorie in Platos Staat, Cottbus 1861; H. Dittel, Platos 
Anschawungen iiber die Methode des wissenschaftlichen Gesprichs nach 
den Dialogen Protagoras Gorgias Meno, Salzburg 1869; Fr. Schmitt, Die 
Verschiedenheit der Ideenlehre in Platos Republik und Philebus, Giessen 
1891; W. Brinckmann, Die Hrkenntmisstheorie in Platons Thedtet, Berge- 
dorf Programm, Jena 1896. Other authors preferred more general titles: 
F. Ebben, De Platonis idearwm doctrina, Bonn 1849; C. F. Cooper, On the 
Genius and Ideas of Plato, Gottingen 1864; P. Durdik, Wie wrtheilt 
Plato iiber das Wissen? Prag 1875; R. Wutzdorff, Die platomschen 
Ideen, Gérlitz 1875; O. Ihm, Ueber den Begriff der platonischen dédta und 
deren Verhdltniss zum Wissen der Ideen, Leipzig 1877; J. Wagner, Zu 
Platos Ideenlehre, Nikolsburg 1881; M. Guggenheim, Die Lehre vom 
apriorischen Wissen, Berlin 1885. 

46 Carl Prantl, ‘ Ueber die Entwickelung der Aristotelischen Logik aus 
der Platonischen Philosophie,’ p. 129 sqq., in Abhandlungen der philo- 
sophisch-philologischen Classe der kiniglich-bayerischen Akademie der 
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of Aristotle, and gives him in his history of logic an 
exceedingly modest place, did nothing beyond collect- 
ing a very reduced number of logical quotations—chiefly 
from Plato’s latest works. He said clearly that Plato’s 
ideas had nothing to do with logic (p. 88). 

Other writers, as Janet ‘7 and Heyder, ** who compared 
Plato and Aristotle with Hegel, or Waddington, * who 
argued that Plato was wholly independent of eastern 
philosophy, or Fouillée,*° who exaggerated the importance 
of the theory of ideas in Plato’s philosophy, or those who, 
like Lukas,®! treated some special problems of Plato’s 
logic,®? agree in one respect: that they are ignorant of the 


Wissenschaften, viit* Band 1° Abt., Miinchen 1853; also Geschichte der 
Logik im Abendlande, vol. i. pp. 59-84, Leipzig 1855. 

47 Paul Janet, Htude sur la dialectique dans Platon et dans Hegel, 
Paris 1848, 2nd ed. 1860. On the same subject: A. Vera, Platonis, Aris- 
totelis et Hegel de medio termino doctrina, Paris 1845. 

% Carl L. W. Heyder, Kritische Darstellung und Vergleichung der 
Methoden aristotelischer und hegelscher Dialektik, Erlangen 1845 ; on Plato 
pp. 59-131; and by the same author: Die Lehre von den Ideen, Frankfurt 
a. M. 1874, wherein only pp. 4-12 deal with Plato. 

49 C, Waddington, Hssais de Logique, Paris 1857 (lecons faites 4 la 
Sorbonne 1848-1856). In this book, p. 81: Essai iii. De la découverte du 
syllogisme. On p. 93 the author asserts that the word syllogismos is 
unknown in Greece before Aristotle. This is an error, for the word 
occurs in the Cratylus and in the Theaetetws, as the author could have 
easily seen from Ast’s Lexicon Platonicwm. Such an error appears quite 
natural when we know that the same author thirty years later thought that 
Serranus edited in Bale in 1578 an edition of Plato ‘qui fait encore 
autorité’ (Séances et travaux de V Académie des sciences morales, tome 126, 
p. 5: Ch. Waddington, ‘ De l’authenticité des écrits de Platon,’ Paris 1886). 
Anybody who studies Plato knows that the edition of 1578, published in 
Geneva, not in Bale, by Stephanus and not by Serranus, has no authority 
whatever in comparison with the editions of Bekker, Hermann, and 
Schanz. 

8 Alfred Fouillée, La philosophie de Platon, Paris 1869, 2nd ed. Paris 
1888, 4 vols., of which vol. i. contains ‘ Théorie des idées et de l’amour.’ 

5! F, Lukas, Die Methode der Hintheilung bei Platon, Halle 1888, deals 
only with nine dialogues, but represents very completely the theory and 
practice of classification used in these works. 

** On special parts of Plato’s Logie there are some very valuable con- 
tributions: J. R. Lichtenstiidt, Platons Lehren auf dem Gebiet der 
Naturforschung und der Heilkunde, Leipzig 1826 (pp. 85-96 : ‘ Empfinden 
und Wahrnehmen’); L. Dissen, De arte combinatoria in Platonis Theaeteto, 
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decisive distinction between the philosopher’s earlier and 
later writings. 

On the other hand, the problem of the chronology of 
Plato’s dialogues was much discussed by writers more 
interested in the philological details, or in the historical 
allusions of Plato’s dialogues, than in his logic. Some- 
times, as in the voluminous works of H. Ritter and 
Brandis,** the chronology was discussed without any 
bearing on the subsequent exposition of Plato’s philosophy. 
K. F. Hermann acknowledged a gradual development of 
Plato’s thoughts, and intended to give an account of this 
development, but he published no more than the first 
volume of his work, and treated in it only the chronology 
of Plato’s writings, not the evolution of his philosophy. 

The first to attempt a combination of both problems 


Gottingen 1836, reprinted in: Kleine lateinische und deutsche Schriften, 
Gottingen 1839; G. Bode, Materia apud Platonem qualem habeat vim 
atque naturam, Neu Ruppin 1853; C. Kiesel, De ratione quam Plato arti 
mathematicae cum dialectica wmtercedere voluerit, Koln 1840. Of the same 
author: De prinvis artis logicae praeceptis Platone duce tradendis, 1851 ; 
Exempla ad ilustrandam concludendi doctrinam ex Platoms libris, Diissel- 
dorf 1857; and De conclusiombus platonicis, Diisseldorf 1863; Martinius, 
Ueber die Fragestellung in den Dialogen Platos, Norden 1871; Th. Kock, 
‘Ein Kapitel aus der formalen Logik, angewendet auf Aristoteles und 
Platon’ (in Hermes, vol. xviii. pp. 546-557, Berlin 1883); Saueressig, 
Ueber die Definitionslehre Platos, Oberehnheim 1884; A. Beckmann, Nwm 
Plato artefactorum ideas statuertt, Bonn 1889. On Plato’s relation to Kant : 
J. Heidemann, Platonis de ideis doctrinam quomodo Kantius et intellexerit et 
excoluerit, Berolini 1863 ; Stickel, Der Begriff der Idee bet Kant und bei 
Plato, Rostock 1869; C. Fuchs, Die Idee bei Plato und Kant, Wiener 
Neustadt 1886. On Aristotle and Plato: Fr. Michelis, De Aristotele Platonis 
in idearum doctrina adversario, Brunsbergae 1864; H. Cazac, Polémique 
@ Aristote contre la théorie platomcienne des idées, Tarbes 1889; A. Biach, 
‘ Aristoteles Lehre von der sinnlichen Erkenntniss in ihrer Abhingigkeit 
von Plato’ in Philosophische Monatshefte, vol. xxvi. pp. 270-287, Heidel- 
berg 1890. 

33 H. Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophie alter Zeit, Hamburg 1836-38. 
The author settles the chronology and authenticity of Plato’s writings in 
vol. ii. pp. 159-208, but in his later account of Plato’s logic on pp. 259- 
388 makes no use of the order of Plato’s work recognised by him. Also 
Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte der griechisch-rinuschen Philosophie, 
vol. ii. Berlin 1844, accepts a certain order of Plato’s dialogues on pp. 161- 
179, but makes no use of that order in his account of Plato’s Philosophy. 
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was Susemihl,™ who represented the philosophical theories 
of each dialogue separately, in what appeared to him to 
be the historical order of their composition. Susemihl’s 
work was not limited to Plato’s logic, and it consisted 
chiefly in an epitome of each dialogue, with commentaries 
on the theories contained in it. He laid no special stress 
on logic, and at the time of writing did not perceive the 
true order of the dialogues as clearly as he perceived it 
afterwards.” 

After Susemihl, the relation between the philological 
question of the chronology of dialogues and the philo- 
sophical aim of understanding the growth of the theories 
contained in these dialogues was insisted upon by 
Michelis,® but he dedicates only a few pages of his work 
to the logic of Plato, dealing chiefly, hike Ribbing,™ 
with the theory of ideas. 

Ueberweg,” in his treatment of the chronological 
problem, has shown that the comparison of logical 


51 F. Susemihl, Die genetische Entwickelung der platonischen Philo- 
sophie, Leipzig 1855-1857-1860, represents the Sophist and Politicus as 
earlier than the Banquet and Republic. The same opinion is held by 
S. Ribbing, Genetische Darstellung der platonischen Ideenlehre, Leipzig 1863— 
64 (first published in Swedish at Upsala in 1858), and by W. Rosenkrantz, 
Die Wissenschaft des Wissens, Miinchen 1866-68, vol. ii. pp. 1-54: ‘ Ueber 
die platonische Ideenlehre.’ The‘ genetische Methode ’ had been previously 
advocated by Hermann (Geschichte wnd System der Platonischen Philo- 
sophie, I** Theil, Heidelberg 1839), but he did not fulfil his promise of a 
systematical exposition of Plato’s philosophy. 

5> Susemihl has changed his former opinions under the influence of later 
investigations, and he recognised in 1884 (Wochenschrift fiir Klassische 
Philologie, 1° Jahrgang, Leipzig 1884, p. 523, in a review of Peipers’ 
Ontologia Platonica) that the Sophist and the Politicuws were written after 
the Repwhlic. 

56 BF. Michelis, Die Philosophie Platons im ihrer imneren Bezichung zur 
geoffenbarten Wahrheit, Minster 1859-60; the author held the Sophist 
and Politicus, as well as the Parmenides, to be earlier than the Republic, 
and even than the Banquet, Phaedo, and Phaedrus. 

57 Ueberweg’s Untersuchungen iiber die Echtheit und Zeitfolge Platoni- 
scher Schriften, Wien 1861, is one of the most important works on the 
subject of Plato’s writings. The only authors before Ueberweg who 
believed the Sophist to be later than the Republic were G. F. W. Suckow 
(Die wissenschaftliche und kiinstlerische Form der platonischen Schriften, 
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theories is of importance in determining the order of 
the dialogues ; and on that basis he was the first to show 
the very late date of the Sophist and Politicus, which had 
been almost unanimously placed by former philologers 
earlier than the Republic, and by most of them even 
earlier than the Banquet. But Ueberweg limited his 
valuable observations to a few dialogues, and to a few 
striking logical opinions expressed in them. After him 
many writers touched upon different points of Plato’s logic, 
without attempting to give a full account of it and of the 
changes which took place in his logical theories. 

In 1873 the philosophical faculty of the University of 
Gottingen offered a prize for a work on the Platonic 
dialectic. The prize was awarded to a brief dissertation 
on this subject by Oldenberg.** The author tried to find 
a difference between the earlier and the later dialectic 
of Plato, but he neglected Ueberweg’s arguments, and 
ignored Campbell’s introduction to the Sophist and to 
the Politicus; so that, under the influence of the pre- 
vailing authority of Schleiermacher and Hermann, he 
conceived the form of dialectic which appears in the 
Sophist and Politicus to be earlier than that in the 
Republic. This he might have avoided, had he cared to 
compare the Laws with these dialogues. 

The general inclination to limit the inquiry to a few 
dialogues has led some authors to strange extravagances : 


Berlin 1855) and Ed. Munk (Die natiirliche Ordnung der platonischen 
Schriften, Berlin 1856), but they thought so chiefly because they imagined 
the conversations between Socrates and his pupils as written in the same 
order as they had been held, and the Sophist is the continuation of the 
Theaetetus at the end of which Socrates goes to meet the accusation of 
Meletus. 

58 H. Oldenberg, De Platonis arte dialectica, Gottingae 1873, very super- 
ficial. Besides this, another dissertation on the same subject, by J. Wolff, 
was also awarded a prize by the philosophical faculty at Géttingen, and 
published in the Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, 
vol. lxiv. pp. 200-258, vol. lxv. pp. 12-34, and vol. lxvi. pp. 69-85, 185-220 
(Johannes Wolff: ‘Die platonische Dialektik, ihr Wesen und ihr Werth 
fiir die menschliche Erkenntniss’). But Wolff did not understand the 
importance of chronology and he misunderstood Plato in many points. 


Oldenberg 


Peipers 
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as, for instance, in disguising the restricted ground of 
their investigations under very promising titles. D. 
Peipers *’ wrote more than seven hundred pages of com- 
mentary on a single dialogue, the Theaetetus, and he divided 
his work into such parts as ‘ Consideration of the second 
part of the Theaetetus,’ and ‘Consideration of the third 
part of the Theaetetus,’ closing it with a ‘ Consideration 
of the first part of the Theaetetus.’ He devoted to com- 
parisons with other dialogues about one-eighth of his 
volume: not more, in fact, than anybody should have 
given in a good commentary on any single dialogue. 
This very conscientious commentary of Peipers’ is styled 
Erkenntnisstheorie Platos, a misleading title, which has 
so completely deceived some reviewers that, for instance, 
Stein,” in his short history of the Greek theory of know- 
ledge, says that the Platonic theory of knowledge has found 
in Peipers an able exponent. Peipers himself, though 
his work was received by philological reviewers with the 
ereatest consideration,®! writing at a later date on the 
ontology of Plato, gave—not a commentary on some other 
dialogue, but—an exposition of the ontological and of 
some logical theories of Plato, in their chronological order. 
And he had the great merit of finding by this method, 
quite independently of others who had earlier arrived at 
the same result, that the Sophist, the Politicus, and the 
Piulebus are later than the Republic. 

Since Peipers, nobody has attempted to give a full 


* D. Peipers, Die Hrkenntnisstheorie Platos, Leipzig 1874. 

° L. Stein, Die Hrkenntnisstheorie der Stoa, Berlin 1888, contains, 
pp. 70-77, a short chapter, ‘ Platos Erkenntnisstheorie.’ 

* Susemihl in Bursians Jahresbericht, vol. iii. p. 309, says that Peipers’ 
work is ‘tief eindringend und scharfsinnig gearbeitet, klar und schon 
geschrieben.’ R. Hirzel in Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 2° Jahre. Jena 1875, 
p. 469, recognises in Peipers’ work ‘Scharfsinn, Methode, Wissen, 
Klarheit, Durchsichtigkeit,’ and H. Schmidt, in vol. cxi. pp. 477-487 of the 
Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie (Leipzig 1875), admits the ‘ Griind- 
lichkeit, Tiefe, Klarheit’ of the same. Not one of these reviewers com- 
plained about the misleading title, as if it were quite natural to name a 
commentary to a single dialogue Hrkenntnisstheorie Platos. 
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account of Plato’s logic, but among the recent writers on 
Plato’s philosophy H. Jackson® has confirmed Ueberweg’s 
and Peipers’ finding as to the late date of the dialectical 
dialogues according to the modification of the theory 
of ideas they contain; and A. Benn® by independent 
observations found in the Sophist the transition from 
the Platonic to the Aristotelian logic, thus implying that 
the Sophist and Philebus were written later than the 
Republic, which contains the classical theory of ideas 
nearly in the form which is criticised by Aristotle. Benn 
also insisted upon the very important fact, that the so- 
called doctrine of ideas was by no means the chief logical 
theory of Plato, and that in his later works his earlier 
opinions are considerably modified. But it did not form 
part of the scope of Benn’s work to give a detailed 
account of these changes, and thus the history of Plato’s 
logical evolution remains as yet untold. Nothwithstand- 
ing the many defenders of Plato’s logical merits, there 
are still historians of logic, as for instance Franck, Kuno 
Fischer, Rabus, Hirzel, who choose to see in Aristotle 
the founder of that science.® 


® H. Jackson, ‘ Plato’s later theory of ideas,’ in the Jowrnal of Philology, 
vols. x., X1., xlil., xiv., xv., London 1882-86. 

6 A. W. Benn, The Greek Philosophers, London 1882, vol. i. p. 264. 

54 Plato’s logical merits have been insisted upon by T. G. Danzel (Plato 
philosophiae in formam disciplinae redactae parens et wuctor, Lipsiae 1845), 
J.B. Tissandier (Examen critique de la Psychologie de Platon, Paris 1851), 
L. Szczerbowiez (Parmenides filozof z Elei, Warszawa 1868, p. 38), and in 
general histories of logic by C. F. Bachmann (System der Logik, Leipzig 
1828), Troxler (Logik, Stuttgart 1829-1830, 3 vols.), Ch. Renouvier (Manuel 
de philosopue ancienne, Paris 1844), H. Siebeck (‘Die Anfiinge der Erkennt- 
nisslehre in der griechischen Philosophie’ in Zeitschrift fiir exacte 
Philosophie, vol. vu. pp. 357-880, Leipzig 1867), Giov. Cesca (La teorica 
della conoscenza nella filosofia greca, Verona 1887). 

8 Aristotle is estimated as the founder of logic by Fr. Calker (Denklehre, 
Bonn 1822), Ad. Franck (Hsquisse d’une histoire de la logique, Paris 1838), 
Kuno Fischer (Logik und Metaphysth, Stuttgart 1852), L. Rabus (Logik wnd 
Metaphysik, Erlangen 1868), R. Hirzel (‘De logica Stoicorum’ in Satura 
philologa, Hermanno Sauppio obtulit anvicorum decas, Berolini 1879). 
What K. Fischer ascribes only to modern philosophy, ‘die freie voraus- 
setzungslose Erkenntniss’ (p. 17), is to be found already in Plato. 
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Besides the authors named, a great number have 
written in general terms on Plato’s dialectic, promising 
more in the titles of their works than they could give.” 


66 Many works bearing on their titles the name of Plato do not really 
belong to Platonic bibliography, because they contain nothing of any im- 
portance for our knowledge of Plato. Some authors of popular histories of 
philosophy writing about Plato invent freely what they think will interest 
their readers. Aston Leigh (The Story of Philosophy, London 1881) counts 
among Plato’s pupils Isocrates, his rival and enemy, and regrets that Plato 
was born before his time. A. Lefévre (La philosophie, Paris 1879) makes 
Plato a sceptic. To the same class belongs Courdaveaux (La philosophie 
grecque mise ad la portée de tows, Paris 1855). Some other authors go still 
farther in their imagination: E. Welper (Platon und seine Zeit, Kassel 1866) 
represents Plato as defending himself against the love of a girl unknown to 
history, and selling olive-oil in Egypt. E. ]’Ollivier (La méthode de Platon, 
Paris 1883) pays a visit to Plato in the Champs Elysées, where he meets 
him in company of Plotinus and Proclus, speaking Latin. A. T. Haymann 
(Ariston Platon, sein Leben und Wirken im Lichte seiner Zeit, Dresden 
1871) makes the discovery that Plato began at an early age to learn Greek, 
and accumulates within a few pages an incredible number of blunders, though 
he quotes as his source of information Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon. 
J. de Sales (Ma République, auteur Platon, Paris 1790) and another anony- 
mous author (Platone im Italia, Milano 1804) use the name of Plato to give 
authority to their political predictions. G. A. Heigl (Die platonische Dialek- 
tik, Landshut 1812) mixes up fragments of Plato’s dialogues with his own 
inventions. Enoch Pond (Plato : his Life, Works, Opinions, Portland, Maine 
1847) finds as the chief result of his study of Plato (in Taylor’s trans- 
lation) ‘the divine origin and unspeakable importance of the Bible.’ The 
same conclusion is reached by Dietrich Becker (Das philosophische System 
Platons in seiner Beziehung zwm christlichen Dogma, Freiburg 1862), and 
R. Bobertag (De ratione inter spiritum sanctum et mentem humanam ex 
Platomis philosophia imtercedente, Vratislaviae 1824). Among books on 
Plato for general readers, G. P. Weygoldt (Die Platonische Philosophie 
nach threm Wesen und ihren Schicksalen fiir hihergebildete aller Stdénde 
dargestellt, Leipzig 1885) has happily avoided striking errors, while 
A. Arnold (Platons Werke einzeln erkldrt und in ihrem Zusammenhange 
dargestellt, Berlin 1835-1836, Erfurt 1855; System der platonischen Philo- 
sophie, Erfurt 1858 ; Hinleitwng in die Philosophie durch die Lehre Platos 
vermittelt, Berlin 1841) undertook a task exceeding his knowledge. Besides 
these works there has always been idle talk on Plato in many smaller 
dissertations: G. Schultgen (De Platonis arte dialectica, Wesel 1829) ; 
C.F. Wieck (De Platonica philosophia, Merseburgi 1830); Fr. Hoffmann 
(Die Dialektik Platons, Miinchen 1832); F. W. Braut (Bemerkungen tiber 
die platonische Lehre vom Lernen als einer Wiedererinnerung, Brandenburg 
1832); H. Brueggemann (De artis dialecticae, qua Plato sibt viam ad 
scientiam veri munivit, forma ac ratione, Berolini 1838); C. Kithn (De 
dialectica Platonis, Berolini 1848) give much less than might be expected 
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Of such contributions to Platonic literature, most are 
devoted to the discussion about Platonic ideas, which 
are held by some to be independent substances,” by others 
to be God’s thoughts, and again by others to be certain 


from the titles, and do very little more than collect quotations without order 
or method. R. Doehn (De speculativo logices platonicae principio, Gryphiae 
1845) gives a series of comparisons between Plato and other philosophers 
from Anaximander to Hegel. Carl Giinther (‘ Betrachtungen iiber die pla- 
tonische Dialektik ’ in Philologus, Band v. pp. 36-84, Géttingen 1850) and 
EK. Alberti (‘ Zur Dialektik des Plato,’ pp. 112-168 in I* Supp. Band of 
Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, Leipzig 1855) have been at least 
more modest in the title of their articles, and Alberti acknowledges that he 
wrote more for his own pleasure than for his readers’ benefit. E.Schulte’s 
Platos Lehre von der Erkenntniss, Fiirstenwalde 1868, is a jest, because 
the reader, whose expectations have been raised by the title, is disappointed 
when he finds some pages of comments on certain passages of a single 
dialogue. F. Faber (De wniversa cognitionis lege, qualem Plato statuit, cum 
aristotelea comparata, Vratislaviae 1865) causes a similar disappointment 
to the reader; and O. Caspari (Die Irrthiimer der altclassischen Philo- 
sophen m threr Bedeutung fiir das philosophische Princip, Heidelberg 
1868) seems to know Plato only from references. Schnippel (Die Hawpt- 
epochen in der Entwickelung der Erkenntnissprobleme, Gera 1874) gives 
only a summary of the Theaetetus. C. A. Funke (Die Lehre Platos von 
den Seelenvermigen, Paderborn 1878) accuses Plato ‘keinen Begriff vom 
Ich gehabt zu haben.’ Carl Schmelzer (Hine Verteidigung Platos, Bonn 
1885) thinks that Plato’s political theories are not meant seriously, and 
have to be taken as jokes. All these writings, quoted here only to show 
how Plato’s name is abused, are not worth reading. 

8’ The ideas were explained as self-existing substances after Herbart 
chiefly by L. Wienbarg (De primitivo idearum platonicarum sensu, Marburgi 
1829), F. W. Graser (Ueber Platos Ideenlehre, Torgau 1861), T. Maguire 
(An essay on the Platonic idea, London 1866), Alfr. Fouillée (Histowe de la 
philosophie, Paris 1875, p. 90), Aemilius Kramm (De ideis Platonis a Lotzet 
judicio defensis, Halae 1879), Al. Chiappelli (Della interpretazione pan- 
teistica di Platone, Firenze 1881, p. 131), W. Pater (Plato and Platomism, 
London 1893), and Zeller. 

68 The old explanation of ideas as of God’s thoughts is upheld in this 
century by Stallbaum (Platonis Parmenides cwra G. Stallbawmi, Prolego- 
mena p. 266, and in many other Prolegomena to Platonic dialogues), 
H. F. Richter (De ideis Platonis, Lipsiae 1827), L. Lefranc (De la critique 
des idées platoniciennes par Aristote, Paris 1843), R. Blakey (Historical 
Sketch of Logic, Edinburgh 1851), J. Felix Nourisson (Quid Plato de ideis 
senserit, Lutetiae Parisiorum, 1852. Haposition de la théorie platonicienne 
des idées, Paris 1858), Alfred Fouillée (in his earlier work La Philosophie 
de Platon, Paris 1869), G. Behncke (Platos Ideenlehre im Lichte der 
aristotelischen Metaphysik, Berlin 1873), W. T. Harris (‘ Plato’s Dialectic 
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notions of the human mind.® These differences of 
opinion upon a subject so frequently dealt with by Plato 


and Doctrine of Ideas’ in the Jowrnal of Speculative Philosophy, January 
1888, pp. 94-112, April 1888, pp. 113-117). 

6 That the Platonic ideas are neither substances nor God’s thoughts, 
but a kind of notions of the human mind, was first supposed in modern 
times by Kant in his Kritik der reinen Vernunft (p. 370 of second edition of 
1787), in so far as he alluded to the possibility of ‘eine mildere Auslegung’ 
of what Plato said about ideas. Kant’s indication has been followed out 
by G. Faehse (De ideis Platonis, Lipsiae 1795) and also arrived at 
independently by Tennemann. Then Trendelenburg (Platonis de ides et 
numeris doctrina ex Aristotele illustrata, Lipsiae 1826), after a careful 
comparison of all quotations from Aristotle, proved that only a wrong 
interpretation of some passages could have led to the supposition 
that the ideas are self-subsistent substances. Trendelenburg thinks: ‘si 
sunt ideae a rebus sejunctae nec tamen alicubi extra eas positae, nihil 
restat, nisi ut menti insint’ (p. 45), which leads him to give that ‘ mildere 
Auslegung’ of ideas to which Kant alluded. Trendelenburg’s argument 
is the more important, inasmuch as he builds his conclusions on the text 
of Aristotle, while the same text wrongly interpreted leads Zeller to admit 
that Plato held his ideas to be substances existing apart from objects of 
experience. Trendelenburg’s view was also sustained by J. G. Mussmann 
(De idealismo sive philosophia idealt, Berolini 1826), Dr. Schmidt (Ueber die 
Ideen des Plato, Quedlinburg 1835), H. Ritter and Brandis (see above note 53). 
After these historians came a very important dissertation of C. Levéque 
(Quid Phidiae Plato debuerit, Parisiis 1852), in which the analogy between 
the philosophic ideas and the ‘in mente insita aeternae pulchritudinis 
effigies ’ was shown with great skill. A similar argumentation led Hermann 
Cohen (‘Die Platonische Ideenlehre,’ pp. 403-464 in vol. iv. of the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Volkerpsychologie, Berlin 1866), independently of Levéque, to 
the understanding that the ideas were ‘ geschaut’ by Plato in the same way 
as the artist sees in his own thoughts the work he intends to produce. But 
Cohen still believed that for Plato each idea was a substance, and only later 
(Platons Ideenlehre und die Mathematik, Marburg 1879) he came to accept 
Lotze’s interpretation (Lotze, Logik, Leipzig 1874, p. 501), according to 
which the ovcla of ideas is only a ‘gelten,’ not a separate substantial 
existence. The idea as a general notion has been also accepted by 
J. Steger (Platonische Studien, Innsbruck 1869-1872, part 1 p. 39), Carl 
Heyder (Die Lehre von den Ideen, Frankfurt a. M. 1874, p. 5: ‘der 
Ausgangspunkt der Ideenlehre war jedenfalls wie nach der einen Seite ein 
logischer, das im Begriff gedachte Allgemeine und Beharrliche, so anderer- 
seits ein ontologisch-metaphysischer ; denn dies Allgemeine und Unwandel- 
bare in der Vielheit und in der Veriinderung der Erscheinungen ist zugleich 
das wahre Sein und Wesen der Sache’), Dieck (Untersuchung zur plato- 
nischen Ideenlehre, Naumburg 1876, develops Lotze’s view), G. M. Bertini 
(Nuova interpretazione delle idee Platoniche, Torino 1876, p. 18: ‘ quando 
Platone dice che le idee sono, non le trasforma con cid in sostanze individue, 
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are plainly due to the neglect of chronology, without 
which a scientific exposition of Plato’s logic or of any 
other part of his philosophy is impossible. 

The works of our predecessors contain valuable hints 
of the way in which Plato’s logic should be studied. 
First of all, most modern writers on the subject advise us 
to trust only Plato himself as to his own logical theories, 
and not to be deluded by later writers, who, without 
a scientific method of investigation, attributed to him 
opinions absent from his writings. A philosopher who 
spent more than fifty years in composing and polishing 
works which are well preserved, may be assumed to have 
expressed his views in them almost as fully as in his oral 
teaching, about which we have no direct testimony beyond 
a vague allusion in Aristotle. 

We also see clearly from existing works on the logic 
of Plato that it is indispensable to take into account the 
order of his writings, because we may reasonably expect 
him to have progressed during his long life, and because 
between some of his dialogues there exist contradictions 
so important as to have led Socher and Schaarschmidt to 
doubt the authenticity of the Parmenides, Sophist, Politi- 
cus, and Philebus. If we wish to obtain a clear repre- 
sentation of Plato’s logic we cannot follow Peipers in 
limiting our study to one dialogue; we must include in 


ma dice solo che esse hanno realita in quel modo che possono averla, senza 
cessare di essere quello che sono, cioé idee . . . essenze, forme necessaria- 
mente possibili, cf. p. 79, ibidem), Th. Achelis (‘ Kritische Darstellung der 
platonischen Ideenlehre,’ pp. 90-113 in vol. Ixxix. of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophie wnd philosophische Kritik, Halle 1881, accepts Lotze’s view), 
August Auffarth (Die platonische Ideenlehre, Berlin 1883, develops the views 
of Cohen and credits Plato with the merit of having been the first representa- 
tive of critical idealism), G. Schneider (Die platonische Metaphysik, Leipzig 
1884, p. 54: ‘Ideen sind ein eigenthiimliches Besitzthum des menschlichen 
Geistes ’), P. Shorey (De Platonis idearwm doctrina atque mentis 
humanae notionibus commentatio, Miinchen 1884), F. Weber (Die Hntste- 
hung des Begriffes der Idee bei Platon, Briix 1888), etc. This survey 
shows that the great majority of competent Platonists after Tennemann 
have abandoned the old theory of ideas as substances, and only Zeller, in 
dealing with this question as with many others, remains too conservative. 
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our examination all the dialogues where logical doctrines 
are found. These two conditions, (1) the distinction be- 
tween the age of each dialogue and (2) the inclusion of all 
Plato’s works in the study of each part of his philosophy, 
have never yet been fulfilled by those who have written 
upon this subject. The importance of these two condi- 
tions will appear in their true light when applied, but it 
is manifest that a scientific knowledge of Plato’s logic is 
impossible unless we form our judgment at least upon all 
his more important works, and unless we know the stages 
through which his thought reached its final shape. 

Some objections to the aim of our study are raised by 
a scholar whose competence and command of Plato are 
incontestable, and whose opinion, therefore, should be well 
weighed before venturmg upon a path condemned by 
him. Zeller agrees with van Heusde’s opinion, according 
to which it is unjustifiable to form an artificial system of 
logic by collecting the logical theories which we find 
scattered through the philosopher’s writings. If Zeller 
be right, all attempts to argue about Plato’s logic are 
superfluous, and deserve no attention from historians of 
philosophy. They are condemned beforehand on this 
showing as a useless logical exercise that can lead to no 
scientific result. Zeller himself, in his extensive work on 
Plato, ignores Plato’s logic as such, while he blends 
logical, ethical, metaphysical, psychological problems in 
accordance, as he thinks, with Plato’s own indications. 
He begins with the theory of perception and imagination, 
then deals with virtue, with love, with the formation of 
concepts and their division ; he treats in one page of the 
logical rules of Plato, and proceeds to the theory of 
language, of ideas, and of moral aims, then states 
Plato’s views on matter, reason, and necessity, the 
world’s soul, the world’s beginning and the constitution 
of the stars, the soul’s immortality and metempsychosis, 
the freedom of the will, the relation between body and 
soul, and so forth. 
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Now, although a reading of Zeller’s work does not 
give the impression of discontinuity produced by the 
above enumeration, everybody who knows Plato under- 
stands at once that this order of matters selected by 
Zeller is his own invention and cannot be supported by 
Plato’s authority, nor can it give a more faithful idea of 
Plato’s philosophy than a systematic exposition. Zeller 
condemns T’ennemann’s work because he represented 
Plato’s philosophy according to modern divisions, which, 
as Zeller thinks, led him into inaccuracies and induced 
him to attribute to Plato thoughts which were not his. 
Every other division of an exposition of Plato’s philo- 
sophy leads to the same danger, and, if we wish to leave 
Plato’s views unchanged by our systematic prejudice, 
the safest plan is to present Platonic philosophy in 
the form of a mere epitome of his dialogues. Many 
authors, in writing on the philosophy of Plato—as, 
for instance, Grote—have thus understood their task. 
But such analyses contain but the repetition of Plato’s 
works; they give no new results. Even had Plato left a 
systematic work on logic we could not be bound by the 
order of his exposition in our historical account. 

The aim of an investigation on the history of philo- 
sophy is not to repeat or to epitomise what each 
philosopher said in his works, for then the best history 
would be a faithful edition of the chief texts. Our aim 
in investigating the logic of Plato is to learn what the 
philosopher thought, even though he gave no full expres- 
sion to his thoughts. This constitutes the labour of the 
historian in all departments—to manifest a reality not 
fully given by any single witness, to draw inferences 
from facts, and in this way to produce new truths. 
In the history of philosophy we are expected to offer a 
better understanding of a philosopher’s thoughts than 
could be immediately derived from the mere reading of 
his writings. 

A philosopher, whom all must admit to be a com- 
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petent witness, Kant,” recognised this possibility and 
explained it, pointing out that we may understand a 
philosopher better than he understood himself, Just as by 
means of scientific method we understand the properties 
of any being better than they could be understood by the 
being itself. If we wish to gain a scientific knowledge 
of a plant or an animal, we seek to determine its chief 
properties and their interdependence. Then only do we 
obtain scientific knowledge, very much higher than any 
knowledge derived from external description. We seek 
to show by what properties a particular object is dis- 
tinguished from all others and how these properties were 
developed. Taking a philosopher as an object of scientific 
study, we may ask many questions of no interest to him, 
and not directly answered in his writings. We need not 
repeat his mere words nor describe his writings, because 
all such descriptions teach us no more than the works 
themselves. We need not fear to join what is separated 
nor to sunder what is united in his works, if the sunder- 
ing and joining be done upon a rational principle, and if 
the relative date of each expression of opinion be borne in 
mind. 

Our aim is to get an insight into the psychological 
evolution of our philosopher, though he nowhere mentions 
his evolution—though he disregarded his change of con- 
victions and perhaps even attempted to conceal such 
changes. We seek the true meaning, the bases and conse- 
quences of his theories, though he may mention them 
only occasionally or may give no importance to them. 
We desire to trace the origin of what we admit to be 
important truths of our science, though, at the outset, 


” Kant’s Kritik der reimen Vernunft, Riga 1787, p.370: ‘Ich merke nur 
an, dass es gar nichts Ungewohnliches sei, sowohl im gemeinen Gespriich 
als in Schriften, durch die Vergleichung der Gedanken, welche ein Verfasser 
iiber seinen Gegenstand iiussert, ihn sogar besser zu verstehen als er sich 
selbst verstand, indem er seinen Begriff nicht genugsam bestimmte, und 
dadurch bisweilen seiner eigenen Absicht entgegen redete oder auch 
dachte.’ 
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they may not have been expressed with a full knowledge 
of their importance. 

Just as the notion of a heavy body is other in ana- 
lytical mechanics than in current talk, so the scientific 
knowledge of a philosopher differs from the first im- 
pression obtained by reading his works. Those historians 
who, when speaking of Plato, object to the use of 
the word logic, on the plea that this word was not 
used by him, do not write history: they merely collect 
quotations. Such historical writings always give the 
unprejudiced reader the impression of vain labour, of an 
unskilful repetition of texts. In investigating the history 
of human thought, our object is not only to ascertain 
facts, but to explain their causation. An historian of 
philosophy can do this better than the philosopher in- 
vestigated, since he can make comparisons that are impos- 
sible to the philosopher himself. It is true that a certain 
subjective element enters into every historical study. 
We may suspect that Plato’s idea of his logical system 
differed from the idea we form of it. But if our idea 
corresponds to the true meaning of Plato’s thoughts, and 
if we attribute to him nothing against his testimony, then 
our appreciation of his system may be more trustworthy 
than his own. Possibly he did not always perceive the 
deeper connection between all his thoughts, but there is a 
bond uniting them, which gives the key to his detached 
opinions. 

Thus Tennemann and Prantl understood their task, 
and though their knowledge of Plato’s logic remained in- 
complete, there is a marked progress between the first and 
the second in eliminating the subjective element, though 
neither cared to preserve in his exposition the accidental 
order in which Plato’s logical hints are found in his own 
dialogues. To admit beforehand that an historian must 
have some subjectivity is simpler than to persuade our 
readers that we take from Plato himself the systematic 
order which allows us fully to understand his logic. 
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Plato never professes to teach logic; he always intro- 
duces logical questions as subsidiary to psychological, 
metaphysical, and ethical problems. To understand his 
logic we must first determine the changes and the pro- 
egress of his logical views ; and this cannot be done with- 
out a careful investigation into the chronology of his 
dialogues. 

The majority of writers dealing with Platonic chro- 
nology had no special interest in his logic: those who 
were interested in his logic seem to have been unaware 
of the importance of the chronological distinctions. It 
is our task to unite both aims, and to show how the 
study of Plato’s logic yields definitive truths as to the 
chronological order of his writings, and how by the 
knowledge of this order we may obtain a deeper insight 
into his logical development. Compared with other 
philosophical sciences, logic has the privilege of steadier 
progress. It is not uncommon to see changes in meta- 
physical convictions occurring in opposite directions—as, 
for instance, from pantheism to spiritualism, and from 
spiritualism to pantheism, from free will to necessity, and 
from necessity to free will. But it is inconceivable that 
a philosopher who had reached the stage of logical reflec- 
tion should fall back into illogical dogmatism, or that 
anybody could forget or cease to apply logical methods 
once found and tested. 

Plato was the first thinker to appreciate the import- 
ance of logic,—not only to seek the truth, but to ask why 
the truth was true, and how it could safely be distin- 
guished from error. He insisted throughout his works 
on the difference between knowledge and opinion, and 
attempted through more than one solution to fix the limits 
where knowledge begins. His first solution of that problem 
is known as the theory of ideas, and is generally believed 
to have remained his unique theory of knowledge. This 
belief is produced chiefly by the prejudice which prevented 
the great majority of readers from studying, with all the 
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attention they deserve, those dialogues which contain a 
new theory of knowledge, differing from the theory of ideas. 
Plato is chiefly known by his poetical masterpieces, the 
Banquet, the Phaedo, and the Republic. His dialectical 
dialogues, the Sophist, the Politicus, the Philebus, being 
more difficult to understand, have not been so widely 
studied. The general assumption is that they were 
written earlier than the poetical masterpieces, and that 
they are less noteworthy. It becomes of the first impor- 
tance to solve this problem: whether the poetical logic of 
the Republic or the dialectical logic of the Sophist is the 
definitive teaching of Plato. 

This is no mere historical question. The two con- 
flicting views on logic are as opposed as ever. Does 
knowledge always exist ? and is our acquisition of it only 
the discovery of pre-existing knowledge ? Or is knowledge 
created by us, produced by our own exertions, not existent 
save In our own minds? The former hypothesis may be 
named idealistic, the latter psychological. 

Plato and his great pupil Aristotle are generally 
counted among the idealists, notwithstanding many 
differences between them. The psychological view is a 
modern one, chiefly supported by Kant. Ifwecould show 
that in his later age the father of idealism came near to 
psychologism, and that he had been misunderstood by his 
pupils and readers for two thousand years,—this dis- 
covery would change the general aspect of the history of 
logic. 

It is worth while to grapple with tedious details in order 
to resolve such a decisive problem, of which the key is to 
be found in a previous solution of chronological difficulties. 
The order of the Platonic dialogues, though it has been 
discussed for a century, is by no means settled, and the 
best authorities on the subject differ. Zeller, who is 
generally esteemed the most competent authority on Plato, 
agrees with Hermann and Schleiermacher in placing the 
Sophist and the Politicus before the Republic and the 
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Banquet. Other investigators, unknown to each other, 
have accumulated evidence in support of the opposite view. 
Nobody has yet undertaken to piece together the small 
indications contained in these partial investigations, and 
to exhibit the result. Nor can this easily be done in the 
present volume with equal precision for all dialogues. 
But it belongs to our task to show the steady progress 
brought about by these minute investigations, and to 
discuss with due accuracy the date of the chief dialogues 
in order to decide whether Plato, as the outcome of his 
life’s experience, bequeathed to mankind a merely poetical 
idealism, or the foundations of a theory of self-created 
science. Are the dialectical works mere juvenile jokes 
—a, kind of school exercises, or are they the ultimate issue 
of mature thought? This is the chief question for an 
historian of Plato’s logic. 

The treatment of the chronological problem has 
heretofore been twofold—the comparative study of the 
contents of each dialogue, and the study of Plato’s style. 
Our next task is to review the results obtained by both 
methods and to compare them with each other. 
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CHAPTER IT 


AUTHENTICITY AND CHRONOLOGY OF PLATO’S WRITINGS 


Ir is commonly assumed that Tennemann was the first 
to deal with the problem of the Platonic chronology. 
Before the end of the sixteenth century, indeed, Patrizi7! 
wrote a chapter ‘De dialogorum (sc. Platonis) ordine,’ 
but he gave no scientific reasons for the order proposed. 
It was, like the strange order invented by Serranus,” 
rather an order of reading Plato’s works than a guessing 
at the order in which Plato wrote them. 

Tennemann “° treats the chronology of Platonic dia- 
logues without going into many details. But at least he 
guessed that the Phaedrus, of which he recognised the 
importance, could not, as had been supposed, belong to 
the earliest period of Plato. He puts the Sophist and the 
Politicus before the Banquet, and believes them to 
have been written in Megara, soon after the death of 


Socrates. 


1 In F. Patritti Nova de wnversis philosophia libris quinguaginta com- 
prehensa, Venetiis 1593 (the first edition at Ferrara 1591 is not in the 
British Museum) there is a part under the title ‘Plato et Aristoteles 
mystici atque exoterici’ with separate pagination, and fol. 44 begins a 
chapter ‘de dialogorum ordine.’ The order proposed is, with omission of 
some spurious dialogues: Alcibiades, Philebus, Huthydemus, Cratylus, 
Theaetetus, Sophistes, Politicus, Gorgias, Phaedrus, Banquet, Ion, Hippias, 
Protagoras, Meno, Laches, Menexenus, Charmides, Lysis, Republic, Timaeus, 
Critias, Parmenides, Euthyphro, Crito, Apologia, Phaedo, Laws. 

72 Serranus translated Plato’s text for the edition of Plato by Stephanus 
1578, and he introduced the order, or rather disorder, which has been 
maintained in many editions of Plato, including the edition of Didot, Paris 
1846-1856. 
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Tennemann had no such doubts concerning authen- 
ticity as the next eminent writer on that subject, 
Schleiermacher 7 (1804), who did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce many dialogues spurious, though they had pre- 
viously been held by every reader for authentic. Some of 
these, not amounting in all to one-seventeenth of the 
texts bearing Plato’s name, namely, Hipparchus, Minos, 
Alcibiades II., Theages, Amatores, Hippias major, Cli- 
topho, Epinomis, have since been generally recognised 
either as spurious or as written by some pupil of 
Plato. Other dialogues condemned by Schleiermacher, 
as Hippias minor, Io, Alcibiades I., Menexenus, have 
been more recently defended against his suspicions, 
but they are of no importance for the study of Plato’s 
philosophy, and they do not exceed, taken together, the 
volume of a single dialogue such as the Gorgias. In the 
great questions of the date of the Phaedrus and Par- 
mentdes, Schleiermacher chose the opposite solution to 
that of Tennemann: he believed the Phaedrus to be the 
first work of Plato, and the Parmenides also to have been 
written before or immediately after the death of Socrates. 

As to other dialogues, there are several important points 
in which Schleiermacher agreed with Tennemann : both 
place the Lysis, Laches, Charmides, Protagoras before the 
death of Socrates ; both agree that the Huthyphro, Apology, 
Orito had been written about 399 B.c.; both put the 
Meno, Gorgias, Theaetetus, Sophist, and Politicus before 
the Banquet, which they both held to have been written 
about 385 B.c., as Wolf" had shown in his introduction 
to the Banquet. Also in looking upon the Republic, 
Timaeus, Critias, and Laws as the latest works of Plato, 
Schleiermacher followed Tennemann’s indications. He 
dissented from him chiefly as to the date of the Phaedrus 
and Parmenides, which he placed much earlier, and of 


73 Platons Werke, von F'. Schleiermacher, Berlin 1804-1828 (3 parts in 
6 vols.). 
™ Platons Gastmahl, herausgegeben von F. A. Wolf, Leipzig 1782. 
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the Cratylus, Huthydemus, Philebus, and Phaedo, which 
appeared to him later than Tennemann had supposed 
them to be. 

As to the smaller dialogues of doubtful authen- 
ticity and little philosophical importance, Schleiermacher 
recognised better than Tennemann the great difficulty 
of assigning to each of them a definite place in the 
general order of Plato’s works. They have no in- 
fluence on our judgment as to any serious aspect of 
Plato’s philosophy, and their study belongs rather to 
literary investigations on the history of the Greek dia- 
logue generally than to the history of human thought. 

Schleiermacher tried to ascertain the sequence in which 
Plato might have written his dialogues, if it were supposed 
that from the beginning he had planned out the whole 
of his literary activity. This starting-point in judging 
about chronological questions was suggested by the in- 
fluence of the mode of German idealism, which prevailed 
in the first years of the present century. According to 
such a view, a man’s life is an harmonious whole, and a 
man’s works must form a consequent exposition of his 
doctrines, taking the sum of these doctrines as co-existent 
in the author’s mind before his entrance on a literary 
career. Schleiermacher had observed the didactic and 
dogmatic character of the Republic, and he believed that 
this alone gave sufficient reason for thinking that this 
work was written after the Sophist and the Politicus, 
which are rather critical than dogmatic. It is strange 
that Schleiermacher should not have profited in this 
regard by the example of Kant’s evolution from dog- 
matism to criticism; he would then have been less 
confident in representing dogmatism as the latest stage 
of Plato’s thought. It is true that Plato, as a disciple of 
Scerates, began with criticism. But there is a great 
difference between such criticisms as we see in the 
Protagoras or the Gorgias, which are of a personal 
character, dealing with simple ethical problems, and the 
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criticism of the Sophist and the Politicus, directed not 
against persons, but against general errors to which 
human reason is naturally liable, and rising from a merely 
ethical to a metaphysical point of view. 

There is greater force in the argument that the latest 
worksmight be expected to be more didactic than the earlier. 
But according to this standard the Parmenides, Sophist, 
and Politicus are found to be later than the Republic, 
because in them the leader of the conversation proceeds 
with less regard for the diverging opinions of his hearers 
than is shown by the Socrates of the Republic for the 
objections of Adeimantus and Glaucon, or by the Socrates 
of the Phaedo for those of Simmias and Cebes. Schleier- 
macher, while believing that Plato already during Socrates’ 
lifetime developed his theory of ideas so far as it is shown 
in the Phaedrus, was guilty of a curious inconsistency in 
maintaining a Socratic stage of Plato’s philosophy. He 
reckoned as monuments of this Socratic stage precisely 
those dialogues which have been also by all later 
historians called Socratic: the Protagoras, Laches, Char- 
mides, Lysis, as well as the Huthyphro, Apology, and 
Crito. 

This inconsequence of Schleiermacher was noticed 
by Ast (1816), who simplified the problem by proclaim- 
ing as spurious all merely Socratic dialogues except the 
Protagoras. He followed Schleiermacher in his worst 
error as to the date of the Phaedrus, while he wrongly 
dissented from him as to the date of the Gorgias and 
Phaedo, which he believed with Tennemann to have 
been written about the time of Socrates’ death. 

In order to sustain the high opinion of Plato’s great 
literary power, Ast denied the authenticity of twenty-one 
dialogues attributed to Plato, amounting to more than 
two-fifths of the matter bearing Plato’s name. This was 
the final consequence of seeking in Plato’s works an 
harmonious whole, without recognising that even the 


* Friedrich Ast, Platons Leben wnd Schriften, Leipzig 1816. 
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greatest writer must undergo a certain mental develop- 
ment, and may not have continued to think at eighty 
what he thought at twenty. 

The view of a gradual evolution of Plato’s thought was 
proclaimed by J. Socher ® some years after the completion 
of Ast’s work. Socher (1820) did not pretend to fix the date 
of each dialogue ; he only attempted to distinguish four suc- 
cessive stages of Plato’s thought. He did not venture to 
impugn the authority of Tennemann, Schleiermacher, and 
Ast by attributing the Parmenides, Sophist, and Politicus 
to Plato’s old age; but, perceiving the difference between 
these dialogues and others that were probably written 
soon after Socrates’ death, he denied their authenticity, 
at the same time re-affirming the authenticity of a dozen 
other dialogues which had béen held to be spurious by Ast. 
As to the chief dialogues, whose authenticity was unques- 
tioned, Socher agrees with Ast, Schleiermacher, and 
Tennemann in placing the Republic after the Philebus 
and immediately before the Timaeus and Critias; but he 
differs from them in so far as he believes the Protagoras 
to have been written after the death of Socrates, and he 
returns, against Schleiermacher and Ast, to Tennemann’s 
opinion in favour of a later date for the Phaedrus. These 
results of the first attempt to treat Plato psychologically 
are not to be despised if we take into account that the 
date of the Phaedrus is of the greatest importance, and 
that critics are still found who maintain that ‘ youth- 
fulness’ of this dialogue, so confidently affirmed by 
Schleiermacher. 

This fancied youthfulness of the Phaedrus was, 
however, also opposed by Stallbaum, who spent his life 
in an original study of Plato. Stallbaum” followed 
Tennemann in putting the Huthydemus, Protagoras, 


76 J. Socher, Ueber Platons Schriften, Miinchen 1820. 

77 Platonis dialogos selectos rec. G. Stallbaum, vol. i., Gothae et Er- 
fordiae 1827. See also the introductions to the single dialogues frequently 
edited by Stallbaum. 
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Cratylus, Charmides, Laches, Lysis before the death of 
Socrates, the Huthyphro, Apology, Crito about 399, the 
Theaetetus, Sophist, Politicus, and Parmenides between the 
death of Socrates and the founding of the Academy, the 
Republic very late, immediately preceding the Timaeus. 
Against Tennemann and Ast he accepted Schleiermacher’s 
view that the Phaedo and Philebus were written after the 
Banquet. 

A like eclectic method was followed by H. Ritter ™ 
(1838), in whose opinion the Phaedrus and Protagoras 
were the earliest works of Plato, and therefore older 
than the Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. He dissented from 
Schleiermacher chiefly in placing the Parmenides after 
Socrates’ death, and the Phaedo and Philebus before the 
Banquet. 

A fresh start in the study of the chronology and authen- 
ticity of the Platonic Canon was made by K. F. Hermann” 
(1839), who tried to find in Plato’s genuine dialogues a 
steady progress at once with respect to philosophical 
contents and to literary perfection. His method, very 
different from the method of Schleiermacher and Ast, led 
him to results which, in some particulars, corrected the 
most glaring errors of his predecessors. The imperfection 
of some lesser works, which had been declared by Ast to 
be spurious and unworthy of Plato, was explained by 
Hermann’s admission that the genius of Plato could not 
reach its full height in the first years of his literary 
activity. Hermann succeeded in demonstrating to every 
unprejudiced reader the absurdity of ascribing such 
masterpieces as the Phaedrus and the Parmenides to a 
young Athenian of about twenty-five years of age, who 
even at thirty could do no better than the Huthyphro, the 
Apology, and the Crito. Hermann ascribed to. Plato’s 


SH. Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophie alter Zeit, Hamburg 1836-1838,. 
vol. ii. pp. 159-522, on Plato. 

* K. F, Hermann, Geschichte und System der platonischen Philosophie, 
Heidelberg 1839, only vol. i. published. 
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preliminary stage some small dialogues, such as the 
Hippias minor, Io, Alcibiades I., which Schleiermacher 
suspected to have been written by Plato’s pupils. He 
added to these the Charmides, Lysis, Laches, Prota- 
goras, which Schleiermacher had also placed before 
the death of Socrates. The Huthydemus, Meno, and 
Gorgias, placed by Schleiermacher near the Theaetetus, 
were thought by Hermann to belong to the time of 
the Apology, Crito, and Euthyphro. But in this he 
betrayed inconsistency, because these dialogues are in all 
respects riper in thought than the trilogy on the death of 
Socrates. 

The second period, according to Hermann, produced 
the Cratylus, the Theaetetus, the Sophist, and the Politicus, 
also the Parmemndes, and following these after a short 
interval came the Phaedrus and the Menexenus. Hermann 
and Schleiermacher agreed as to the chronology of all the 
dialogues that were held by them to be later than the 
Banquet, viz. the Phaedo, Philebus, Republic, Timaeus, 
Critias, and Laws. It passed almost unnoticed that 
Hermann’s view as to the order of Platonic dialogues did 
not differ essentially from Stallbaum’s; at least, as regards 
the chief works of Plato, beginning with the Theaetetus, 
they agree completely ; and this coincidence is the more 
remarkable since the Theaetetus and the twelve dialogues 
which, according to Stallbaum and Hermann, are later 
(the Sophist, Politicus, Parmenides, Phaedrus, Menexenus, 
Banquet, Phaedo, Philebus, Republic, Timaeus, Critias, 
Laws), form over seven-tenths of the volume of the 
twenty-eight dialogues which Hermann held to be auth- 
entic. Hence we may regard the chief common results of 
Hermann and Stallbaum as the best obtainable by their 
method. 

Their partial agreement with Schleiermacher, and even 
with Ast and Socher, gives them an appearance of scientific 
objectivity which commands rational assent. On the 
other side, as later investigations have shown, all these 
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authors are wrong in the most important point, namely 
in their assumption that Plato wrote, or began to write, 
in Megara soon after the death of Socrates, his trilogy 
consisting of the Theaetetus, the Sophist, and the Politicus. 

If we inquire into the origin of this error we shall 
understand why the method of Hermann, as well as that 
of his predecessors, was insufficient, notwithstanding the 
more plausible nature of the assumptions on which it was 
based. The advance made by Hermann consists in his 
having recognised the impossibility of reckoning the 
Phaedrus and the Parmenides among the ‘Socratic’ 
dialogues. But the old error of placing the dialectical 
trilogy soon after the death of Socrates is shared by 
Hermann with all his predecessors. 

It is interesting to observe how this error originated 
and grew in strength until it seemed almost an acknow- 
ledged certainty. It already appears in the old tetralogic 
order of the dialogues, which is retained in nearly all 
manuscripts of Plato’s text, and was probably due to 
Plato’s first successors. According to this order, the 
Theaetetus trilogy is paired with an evidently early dia- 
logue, the Cratylus, and placed immediately after the 
first tetralogy which contains the details of the death of 
Socrates. We know nothing of the reasons which led to 
this order, and probably the editor who first arranged 
Plato’s dialogues in tetralogies was less interested in 
Platonic chronology than we are now. He may have 
grouped together those dialogues which, to a superficial 
judgment, might be considered as treating of the same 
subject, or were united by Plato himself as continuing one 
another. From a similar point of view Patrizi placed the 
Theaetetus trilogy before the Banquet and Phaedrus. 
Tennemann invented more elaborate reasons for such an 
early date of these three dialogues. His judgment was 
determined by the purely external circumstance that at 
the end of the Theaetetus the Platonic Socrates mentions 
the accusation of Meletus. Thence Tennemann infers 
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that this dialogue, since it seems to record one of the last 
days of Socrates’ life, must have been written shortly 
after his death. It is the same fallacy which led him to 
assign an early date to the Phaedo. Such an argument is 
built on a simple possibility which is not even a proba- 
bility. It has been often repeated since Tennemann by 
those who identify the Platonic Socrates with the historic 
Socrates, and take Plato’s poetical fiction for literal truth. 
Like Patrizi, they look upon Plato as a man whose merit 
lay in writing down what he had heard from Socrates. 
The absurdity of such a view becomes evident to any one 
who impartially compares Xenophon’s Memorabilia with 
Plato’s dialogues. Tennemann himself felt that a men- 
tion of Socrates’ accusation at the end of a dialogue 
afforded no ground for chronological inferences as to the 
date of the composition of that dialogue, and he cautiously 
added another supposition, that Plato wrote the Theaetetus, 
‘perhaps at the time when he dwelt with Huclides at 
Megara.’ 

Now, the fact of a residence of Plato in Megara is by 
no means certain, and Tennemann’s belief in it was based 
on no valid historical testimony. He quotes Diogenes 
Laertius as his authority. This author says: (II. 106) 
mpos TodTov (sc. Euclides of Megara) ¢yow o “Eppddwpos 
adixécbat IIkatwva Kai rovs Novos didocdpous peta TV 
To LwKpatous TEdEVTHD, delcavTas THY @LoTnTa TeV 
tupavvev. Elsewhere he states the same thing in fewer 
words : yevomevos OKT@ Kal eixoow étav eis Méyapa mpos 
Evereldnv ctv xal dd2rows Tic LwxKpatiKois vreyopyoev 
(III. 6). Obviously Hermodorus was of opinion that, at 
the time when some pupils of Socrates, fearing a fate lke 
their master’s, fled to Euclides in Megara, Plato joined 
them. This is given, not as an unquestioned fact, but as 
an opinion of Hermodorus. Were we sure that this 
Hermodorus was that same whom Cicero and Suidas 
mention as Plato’s pupil who spread his writings through 
Sicily, this witness would be discredited by his ignorance 
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of well-known facts. For it was not the ‘tyrants’ whom 
Plato had to dread, but the democracy as revived after 
the expulsion of the Thirty. On authority so shadowy 
we need not believe that the author of the Crito thus fled 
to another city as fearing the anger of the mob. Even 
were the fact so far admitted, it would not follow that 
his sojourn at Megara was long enough for the com- 
position of three dialogues in which so much of his 
cardinal thinking is condensed. But at the outset the 
story is suspicious, because of the mention of the tyrants 
and of an improbable danger. If others had to fear 
anything, this was less probable of Plato, as nephew of 
Critias, and belonging to’ an influential family. And 
Plato’s flight to Megara is contradicted by a witness 
perfectly trustworthy in such things, and quite com- 
petent as to the history of Plato’s life. Cicero (De 
rep. I. x. 16) says ‘audisse te credo Platonem Socrate 
mortuo primum in Aegyptum discendi causa, post in 
Italiam et in Siciliam contendisse ut Pythagorae inventa 
perdisceret.’ 

In this passage Cicero enumerates all the travels of 
Plato, and there was no reason for omitting his journey to 
Megara, had he known of it, or had he thought of Euclides 
as one who had influenced the philosophy of Plato. If 
Cicero quotes Egypt as the first place whereto Plato 
travelled after the death of Socrates, then we may assume 
that Cicero at least knew nothing of that Megaric period 
in Plato’s life which is to-day generally admitted on the 
authority of a witness much less trustworthy than Cicero. 
Again, far from suggesting that Plato was indebted to 
Megaric influence, Cicero says that the Megaric school 
owes much to Plato (Academica II. 42 § 129). 

The trustworthiness of Cicero has been frequently 
questioned in matters of philosophy, and no great im- 
portance attaches to his testimony in a question of 
Platonic doctrine. But in matters of fact, recent in- 
vestigations have shown more clearly than ever that 
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Cicero’s judgment as to the date of the Phaedrus was 
sounder than Schleiermacher’s and Ast’s. He was 
interested in Plato’s life, he had visited the Academy ; 
and in a passage where he clearly intends to convey the 
impression that change of place and study are important 
to the philosopher, he could not have left unmentioned 
the Megaric period of Plato’s life, had he heard anything 
of it, and had this Megaric period been of such import- 
ance in Plato’s life as Tennemann thought. Megara is, 
according to our present notions of distance, very near 
Athens, but we must not forget that it belonged to 
another republic, sometimes at war with the Athenians, 
and could only be approached from Attica by sea or by a 
mountainous road. Plato’s journey thither should have 
been included in the enumeration of Cicero, especially if, 
as Ast supposes, it led to a residence of several years. 
Cicero often alludes to Plato’s travels and Plato’s teachers; 
he never mentions Euclides among the latter, nor Plato’s 
emigration to Megara after Socrates’ death. Arguments 
from silence have been frequently abused; but, in this 
particular case, the silence of Cicero, and his unvarying 
omission of Megara when speaking of Plato’s voyages, is 
surely significant. It would prove nothing had Cicero 
not indicated Egypt as the first place to which Plato 
travelled after his master’s death. This circumstance 
confirms the presumption raised by the weakness of the 
evidence on which Tennemann’s acceptance of Plato’s 
residence in Megara is founded. 

Tennemann was cautious; he introduced his supposi- 
tion with a ‘perhaps.’ This ‘perhaps’ has been dropped 
by Schleiermacher without producing any new argument 
in favour of the probability of a residence of Plato 
in Megara (p. 20, part 2, vol. i.). Schleiermacher speaks 
of Plato’s flight (‘Flucht,’ p. 103, part 1, vol. 11.) to Megara 
as a well-established fact, without even the formality 
of quoting Diogenes Laertius. But he shows modera- 
tion in so far as he limits Plato’s literary production 
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in Megara to the Parmenides, leaving the Theaetetus, 
Sophist, and Politicus for a later time. He thus de- 
prives the story of the plausibility which it might other- 
wise receive from the preface to the Theaetetus. Ast, on 
the other hand, boldly declares that the Theaetetus was 
‘undoubtedly’ written in Megara (p. 185), and this not- 
withstanding his admission that the mention of the 
Corinthian war (Theaetetus 142 a) refers to a date seven 
or eight years later than the death of Socrates. Hence 
Ast accepts as an historical fact that Plato lived at 
Megara for seven or eight years, and is unaware that 
even the presence of Plato in Megara shortly after 399 is 
uncertain. For him it is decisive that the introductory 
conversation between Euclides and Terpsion is repre- 
sented by Plato as occurring in Megara. He seems to 
believe that a dialogue alleged to take place in Megara 
must have been written there, as if Plato had need to 
reside in Phlius in order to write the Phaedo, or in Crete 
while he wrote the Laws. And he does not limit this 
special connection with Megara to the Theaetetus; he 
extends it to the Sophist and Politicus (p. 234) which, 
according to him, are really, as they profess to be, mere 
continuations of the Theaetetus. He does not go so far 
as to say that the Politecus was also undoubtedly written 
in Megara, but he sees in the dialectic of this dialogue a 
Megaric influence. 

Stallbaum also admitted without hesitation that Plato 
lived at Megara after the death of Socrates, that Euclides 
had a great influence on his theory of ideas, and that the 
plan of the Theaetetus, Sophist, and Parmenides was 
sketched during Plato’s residence in Megara. In his 
introduction to the Theaetetus *° Stallbaum feels bound to 
give reasons for this view, but his reasons add nothing to 
the feeble arguments of Ast and Schleiermacher. We 

8° Platonis Theaetetus, rec. G. Stallbaum, Gothae et Erfordiae 1839, 


Prolegomena, p. 8: ‘ Theaeteti, Sophistae et Parmenidis scribendi consilium 
subnatum esse videtur, quo tempore Megaris sit commoratus.’ 
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observe here the birth and growth of one of these myths, 
which, like tales of the sea-serpent, are repeated be- 
cause nobody takes the trouble to examine their source. 
Plato, according to Stallbaum, had no reason for introdu- 
cing Euclides in the Theaetetus, and for representing the 
dialogue as having been held at Megara, apart from his 
personal residence in Megara. 

After Stallbaum the myth of a Megaric period in Plato’s 
life, and of the Megaric influence in the Theaetetus, 
Sophist, Politicus became generally received, though 
nobody found the smallest evidence on its behalf. H. 
Ritter, in his History of Philosophy, accepts the legend 
as a matter of course. Hermann (p. 52) quotes Cicero as 
the ‘oldest witness’ to Plato’s travels; but he does not 
notice the omission of Megara among the places men- 
tioned by him, and he relies, like his predecessors, on 
Diogenes Laertius as to the asserted residence in 
Megara. Hermann has no other authority to quote in 
favour of Plato’s residence at Megara than the above 
passages from Diogenes Laertius; still, he believes 
(p. 490) that the time spent by Plato in Megara was one 
of the ‘most important periods’ in the philosopher’s life : 
as it would be, had he produced there such considerable 
works. 

If we ask how these eminent students of Plato 
could invent facts and give them out for a part of the 
history of Plato’s life, we recognise the same proceeding 
which led Bekker and Stallbaum to some altera- 
tions of Plato’s text. These editors, if a passage was 
obscure, and if they found in some manuscript a more 
plausible reading, did not ask very much about the origin 
of that manuscript: they corrected the text, in the belief 
that Plato could never have written otherwise than 
according to the most ingenious suggestions of one of his 
copyists. Only with the Zurich edition a new method of 
editing Plato’s text was first proposed, and it was developed 
by Hermann and Schanz. According to this method, 
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the chief point is to know which among the many manu- 
scripts are really trustworthy, and the most obscure 
reading of a trustworthy manuscript, if it has some 
meaning, is preferred to the most elegant and plausible 
reading of an untrustworthy manuscript, even if this last 
reading gave Plato credit for more artistic skill than 
the first. This progress in editing Plato’s text, to which 
Hermann contributed in a very important degree, was not 
extended by him to the method of writing Plato’s life and 
the history of his works. Here he continued to prefer 
ingenious hypothesis to careful weighing of the evidence. 
It was an ingenious hypothesis to explain some of the 
most original works of Plato by the Megaric influence. 
The truth, that these original works—so different from 
everything Plato had written—were a product of a radical 
change of opinion in the philosopher’s old age, was not so 
ingenious and did not agree with the boundless admiration 
professed for Plato’s perfection. 

The theory of ideas, as professed in the Republic, was 
poetically beautiful. It was united to Plato’s name all 
over the world, even by those who only knew of Plato 
that he had imagined a theory of ideas. It gave a better 
esthetic impression to say that those dialogues, in which, 
instead of poetical ideas, we find only abstract notions of 
pure reason, were a preparatory introduction to the Re- 
public than to admit that they were written after the 
Republic, and that they condemned the most popular of 
Platonic theories, almost Platonism itself. Thus all the 
above writers from Tennemann to Hermann were led by 
an esthetic desire to have an harmonious representation of 
Plato’s life, just as earlier editors of Plato’s text were 
anxious rather to read the best and most beautiful text that 
Plato might have written than the text most probably 
written by Plato. They thought that any representation of 
Plato’s development, based on whatever ancient evidence, 
was likely to be true if it agreed with the leading hypothesis 
which was their starting point. The leading hypothesis 


—— 
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for Schleiermacher was a systematic interdependence of 
all works of Plato, each preparing for the next and prepared 
by the preceding. For Ast it was the esthetical perfection 
which Plato, according to him, sought above everything 
and could always produce. For Hermann it was the 
author’s development from Socratism to the Platonism of 
the Republic. The superficial connection of the Republic 
with the Timaeus made the Republic appear as a sample 
of Plato’s most mature thought, and every dialogue of 
different tendency had to be placed earlier. 

If we wish to know what Plato really was and how he 
became what he was, we must get rid of esthetical pre- 
judice, and look only at the evidential value of the testi- 
monies we are dealing with. We must know all the 
facts and distinguish them from personal opinions on 
those facts. Plato’s residence in Megara is not a fact. It 
is a myth, founded upon a most uncertain tradition, that 
some of Socrates’ disciples fled to Megara after the 
Master’s death. This tradition reaches us through a single 
witness, and is nowhere confirmed by other witnesses 
whom we might expect to know it. It is contradictory to 
what we know of Plato’s personal character from his 
own writings. If we have recourse to hypothetical argu- 
ment, the hypothesis that a philosopher lke Plato 
acted according to his philosophical principles is much 
more probable than the hypothesis that Hermodorus 
was right in accusing Plato of cowardice. On the other 
hand there is no reason whatever for building upon the 
testimony of a single untrustworthy witness a theory as 
to the Megaric influence on Plato’s life. 

Hermann himself recognises (p. 106, note 82) that the 
above quoted passages from Diogenes Laertius are the only 
source of the tradition of Plato’s emigration to Megara, 
and he adds with the greatest simplicity that these 
passages betray such a want of knowledge about Plato 
that they deserve no confidence as to the date of the 
journey to Megara. He means that this may have 
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occurred some years later. But if he does not trust his 
only authority as to the date of this removal, why trust 
it as to the place whither Plato first travelled after 
leaving Athens? Manifestly he selects the testimonies, 
not according to their historical value, but according to 
the esthetical impression they produced on him. He 
liked the idea that the dialectical dialogues were inspired 
by the Megarics; he disliked esthetically the idea that 
these dialogues were the result of a change of opinion 
in Plato after his artistic masterpiece, the Republic. 
Brandis §! (1844) and Ribbing *? followed Schleiermacher, 
with the difference that they put the Parmemdes after 
Socrates’ death. Hermann was followed with slight 
differences by Schwegler,*? Steinhart, *t Michelis,*® and 
Mistriotes.* 

Suckow * (1855) wrote under a misleading title a large 
commentary on the Phaedrus, preceded by a dissertation 
on the authenticity of other dialogues. This work, though 
written under the influence of a strange prejudice, which 
led the author to reject the authenticity of such important 
works as the Politicus, Critias, and Laws, contains a 
curious exemplification of the truth, that a wrong method 
may sometimes lead to correct results. Suckow, being 
unable to understand that no author can bind himself for 


8! Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte der griechisch-rimischen Philo- 
sophie, Berlin 1835-1866. In vol. ii. Berlin 1844, pp. 134-570, on Plato. 

% §. Ribbing, Genetisk framstéllning af Platons ideeléra, Upsala 1858, 
translated into German: Genetische Darstellung der Platonischen Ideen- 
lehre, Leipzig 1863-1864. 

8 A. Schwegler, Geschichte der Philosophie, Stuttgart 1848; Geschichte 
der griechischen Philosophie, Tiibingen 1859. 

** Platons sdéimmtliche Werke, tibers. von H. Miller, mit Einleitungen 
begleitet von Karl Steinhart, Leipzig 1850-1866, 8 vols. 

85 F. Michelis, Die Philosophie Platons in ihrer inneren Bezehung zur 
geoffenbarten Wahrheit, Minster 1859. 

‘© TAarwvicol diddoryor, exdiSduevor ear? exdovyhy 5rd Pewpylov Miorpidrov, év 
’AOhvais 1872. 

87 G. F. W. Suckow, Die wissenschaftliche und kiinstlerische Form der 
platonischen Schriften, Berlin 1855; of the same author: De Platonis 
Parmenide, Vratislaviae 1823 (against the authenticity). 
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life by rules which he has laid down in one of his works, 
believed that Plato, after having placed in the Phaedrus the 
philosopher above the lawgiver, could never degrade him- 
self to writing the Laws; he took as asign of authenticity 
such a superficial distinction as the number of chief parts 
and their subdivisions, believing that Plato would write all 
his life and on all subjects according to the same formal 
plans. He sought the key of our problem of the order of 
the Platonic writings in a fragment of the old ‘ Introduc- 
tion to Plato’ by Albinus, who advised the reader to 
begin with the Alcibiades and Phaedrus. After such tire- 
some rubbish, extended over more than 500 pages, 
Suckow suddenly gives in a few words his opinion on the 
order of Plato’s dialogues, according to which Plato’s aim 
was to give an ideal biography of Socrates; and we learn 
that he considered the following order as the most prob- 
able: Parmendes, Protagoras, Sympostwm, Phaedrus, 
Republic, Timaeus, Philebus, Theaetetus, Sophist, Apology, 
and Phaedo. ‘This order, radically different from any- 
thing proposed before, implies the first positive recognition 
of an important truth, unknown to all previous inquirers, 
namely that the Theaetetus, Sophist, and Philebus are later 
than the Republic. Unhappily, Suckow did not fulfil 
his promise of giving ampler reasons for this opinion. 
Judging from his book, and from a small dissertation on the 
Parmenides written by him thirty-two years before (1823), 
he was unable to give good reasons and consistent argu- 
ments; but, at all events, we must recognise his merit in 
proclaiming for the first time, amidst a heap of errors, a 
truth of the greatest importance for the understanding 
of Plato’s philosophy. He quotes Morgenstern and 
Tchdérzewski, who advocated an early date of the Republic 
on account of its supposed relation to the Heclesiazusae of 
Aristophanes.** 
The order proposed by Suckow was substantially the 
88 C. Morgenstern, De Platonis Republica, Halis Saxonum 1794; 
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same as that which shortly afterwards was sustained by 
Munk,*® with the difference that Munk extended it to a 
greater number of dialogues, adding after the Protagoras : 
Charmides, Laches, Gorgias, Ion, Hippias, Cratylus, 
Euthydemus; after the Timaeus : Critias and Meno; after 
the Sophist: the Politicus and Huthyphro; after the 
Apology: the Crito, and putting the Philebus imme- 
diately before the Republic, while Suckow had placed this 
dialogue after the Republic and Timaeus. Munk was less 
reticent than Suckow as to the reasons which decided 
him to adopt an order so very different from the con- 
clusions which were common to Schleiermacher and 
Hermann. He argued that Plato’s chief aim in writing 
his dialogues was to give an extensive biography of 
Socrates, so that each dialogue had its place assigned 
according to the apparent age of Socrates at the supposed 
date of the dialogue. The Theaetetus, from this point of 
view, should be later than the Republic, chiefly because in 
this dialogue Socrates is represented as older than in the 
Republic. On this ground Munk was obliged to look 
upon the Phaedo as the last work of Plato for the mere 
reason that it represented the death of Socrates. It 
may be remembered that for the same reason it has 
been affirmed to be his earliest work. 

Such conclusions illustrate the uselessness of all 
generalisations, leading to a fictitious solution of the pro- 
blem of Platonic chronology by a single ingenious hypo- 
thesis. The true genetic method should include a careful 
study of detail, with many parallel comparisons between 
every dialogue and those immediately preceding or imme- 
diately following. Such a painstaking inquiry, without 
prejudice, without a general formula for the whole of 
Plato’s literary activity, was first attempted by Susemihl 
in a work ** which deserves very great consideration for 
its method, though it did not avoid some old errors. 


* E. Munk, Die natiirliche Ordnung der platonischen Schriften, Berlin 
1856, 
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Susemihl (I. 286, 477) recognised that the testimony of 
Diogenes Laertius about a retreat of Plato to Megara 
immediately after the death of Socrates was of no value, 
though he still retained, on no better evidence, the tradition 
of a Megaric period, coinciding with the composition of 
the Huthydemus and Cratylus. But he does not show 
such confidence as Hermann, and he admits that the 
Sophist and Politicus were written at least a dozen years 
after Socrates’ death, though before the Banquet and 
Republic. 

The order of those dialogues supposed to be later than 
the Banquet was the same for Susemihl as it had been for 
Schleiermacher, Stallbaum, and Hermann. But he came 
nearer to the truth than his predecessors as to the place 
of the Phaedrus, which he- puts next to the Theaetetus, 
an arrangement which has been confirmed by many later 
investigations. He accepted Hermann’s view that the 
Parmenides followed the Politicus, and Schleiermacher’s 
as to the connection of the Huthydemus with the Cratylus. 
He differs from both by assuming (with Socher and 
Stallbaum) a very early date for the Meno, which he 
supposed to have been written before the death of 
Socrates. 

Though the question of the chronology of Plato’s 
writings had been raised by an historian of philosophy 
(Tennemann), and for the sake of a philosophical under- 
standing of Plato’s theories, we see from the above survey 
of subsequent writers on that subject, that up to 1860 it 
was a problem dealt with chiefly by philologers, and, ac- 
cording to philological traditions, from a philological- 
esthetic point of view. Though Schleiermacher, chiefly 
a theologian, enjoys in Germany a certain philosophical 
reputation, he approached our problem as a translator of 
Plato’s works, and translation is a philological business. 
Stallbaum, Hermann, Susemihl gave their lives mostly 
to philological work ; even Ast, though he published some 
philosophical handbooks, cannot be called a philosopher, 
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and the few philosophers who wrote about Platonic 
chronology in the first half of the nineteenth century 
generally accepted without criticism the verdict of one 
or other of the philologers. Now it happened for the 
first time about 1860 that a philosopher, who was chiefly 
a logician, set himself to investigate the question of 
the order of Plato’s dialogues. The opportunity for this 
had been given by the Academy of Sciences of Vienna, 
which offered a prize for a new investigation as to the 
authenticity and chronology of Plato’s works. The prize 
was awarded to Friedrich Ueberweg, then a teacher of 
philosophy in the University of Bonn, and author of a 
Logic later known throughout the philosophical world, as 
well as his next handbook on the History of Philosophy. 
This was the first attempt of a logician to understand 
Plato better than his philological interpreters, and the 
result has shown ever since that good logical traiming, and 
a perfecting of previous methods, are the surest means 
for attaining real progress in the knowledge of Plato’s 
mental development. Ueberweg did not pretend to give 
a general theory concerning the order of Plato’s works, 
nor did he take into consideration all these works; but 
he proceeded with such excellent method that he suc- 
ceeded for the first time in supporting by valid argument 
the late date of the Theaetetus, Sophist, and Politicus, 
already affirmed by Suckow and Munk on insufficient 
grounds. Some years before, in his dissertation on the 
Soul of the World (‘Ueber die platonische Weltseele,’ 
Rheinisches Museum 1853, Vol. ix. pp. 37-84), he had 
incidentally anticipated this opinion (p. 70, note 35); but 
it is only in his Untersuchungen tiber die Echtheit und 
Zeitfolge Platonischer Schriften, published at Vienna in 
1861, that for the first time we find a strong logical 
argument in favour of the very late date of the Sophist, 
the Politicus, and the Philebus, showing their affinity 
with the Timaeus and that form of the Platonic doctrine 
which is known from Aristotle to be the latest. Besides, 
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Ueberweg called attention to certain characteristic marks 
of these dialogues, which make their late appearance 
probable. A ‘younger Socrates’ is introduced, whom we 
know from Aristotle (Metaphysic, vii. 1036 b 25) to have 
been Plato’s pupil when Aristotle belonged to the Academy : 
that is, within twenty years of Plato’s death. Also the 
person of the elder Socrates as represented in the Sophist 
and Politicus is very different from the character attri- 
buted to him in the Republic; he is now no longer the 
leader of the conversation, but only a witness of the teach- 
ing of an unnamed foreigner, the ‘ Eleatic guest.’ 

This transformation of Socrates is common to. the 
Soplist, Politicus, and Parmenides, with the Timaeus, 
known to be a late work—later, at all events, than the 
fepublic. It is shown to be probable on artistic grounds 
that Plato, when he began to teach a doctrine differing 
greatly from what he had placed in Socrates’ mouth in 
earlier times, felt it inconvenient to credit Socrates with 
the new teaching. He chose other persons, named or 
unnamed: first Parmenides, then an Eleatic Stranger, 
later Timaeus, Critias, and Hermocrates, finally the 
Athenian Stranger in the Laws, to represent the author’s 
views. Ueberweg also noticed that the Sophist and the 
Politicus resemble the Timaeus and the Laws in the 
absence of the dramatic action so characteristic of the 
FRiepublic and earlier dialogues. All these hints taken 
together constitute a strong plea in favour of the sup- 
position that the Sophist and Politicus belong to the 
same period of Plato’s life as the Tvmaeus and the Laws. 
The same remark applies to the Parmenides, in which 
Ueberweg also found many indications of a later time, so 
much so that he believed this dialogue to have been 
written after Plato’s death by one of his pupils. Ueberweg 
collected many historical indications from Plato’s works 
as well as from other witnesses to show the limits 
of time within which many dialogues were written. He 
compared metaphysical, psychological, and ethical theories, 
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and found in these comparisons a confirmation of the late 
date of the Sophist and Politicuws, while he had less con- 
fidence in assuming a very late date for the Phaedo. 

Ueberweg’s doubts as to the authenticity of the Par- 
menides were soon afterwards extended to the Sophist and 
Politicus, as well as to many other dialogues, by Schaar- 
schmidt,®° who left unattacked only nine out of thirty-five 
works of Plato, while at about the same time Grote,*! and 
after him Chaignet,*! defended the authenticity even of 
those dialogues which since Schleiermacher have been 
almost unanimously held for spurious. Jowett*' reduced 
these extremes of scepticism on one side and over-con- 
fidence on the other to a just measure. Returning to 
Schleiermacher’s verdict as to the authenticity, and reject- 
ing only an insignificant part of the traditional text of Plato, 
he accepted as authentic all the works of real import- 
ance. Though Jowett placed the Sophist and Politicus 
after the Republic in his translation, and though he refers 
to them (and in his last edition also to the Philebus) as 
late dialogues, showing upon many occasions their affinity 
with the Laws, he strangely enough protests against every 
supposition of a change in the fundamental doctrines of 
Plato, and he invokes against Jackson the authority of 
Zeller, a position which seems hard to reconcile with his 
own admission—that the Sophist and Philebus belong to 
Plato’s old age. 

After Ueberweg, the philosophical importance of the 
chronology of Plato’s dialogues began to be generally re- 
cognised, and we see this problem taken over from the 
philologers by philosophers. Later on, under Schaar- 


° C. Schaarschmidt, Die Sammlung der platonischen Schriften, zwr 
Scheidung der echten von den unechten untersucht, Bonn 1866. The same 
scepticism is brought to the last extreme by Krohn, Der Platonische Staat, 
Halle 1876. 

*! G. Grote, Plato and the other Companions of Sokrates, London 1865, 
quoted in the following after the new edition in 4 vols., London 1885. 
A. HE. Chaignet, La vie et les écrits de Platon, Paris 1871. B. Jowett, The 
Dialogues of Plato translated into English, 5 vols. 3rd ed. Oxford 1892. 
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schmidt’s influence, Ueberweg himself came to doubt the 
authenticity of the dialectical dialogues. But an Italian 
philosopher, Felice Tocco, fourteen years after Ueber- 
weg’s publication supplemented his arguments in favour 
of the late date of the Sophist and Philebus, defending 
also the authenticity and equally late date of the Par- 
menides on account of the modification of Plato’s philo- 
sophical doctrines in these dialogues, attributed by Tocco 
to Pythagorean influence and coinciding with Aristotle’s 
testimony. 

Other philosophers became interested in the problem, 
and sought new arguments by detailed observation, thus 
dividing the general problem into as many special problems 
as there are separate works of Plato. Ueberweg’s method 
of fixing what we may know about the date of each 
dialogue, without prejudging the general plan of all the dia- 
logues, has been developed in an original manner by Teich- 
miiller,** who claimed to have been the first to give a clear 
definition of the literary character of Platonic dialogues. 
He looked upon them as polemical tracts, and thought 
that Plato’s aim was to ridicule his enemies and to in- 
crease the repute of his school. As such literary foes 
Teichmiiller quotes besides Isocrates, in whose relation 
to Plato Spengel ** had already seen some indications for 
Platonic chronology, also Xenophon, Lysias, and even 
Aristotle. He further sees in Plato’s dialogues polemi- 
cal digressions referring to Antisthenes, Aristophanes, 
Aristippus, Democritus, and other contemporaries not 
named by Plato. Many allusions thus conjectured by 
Teichmiiller are of some probability, and his works are a 
mine of valuable suggestions for the student of Plato. 
Teichmiiller’s merit is further enhanced by his rare know- 

® F. Tocco, Ricerche Platoniche, Catanzaro 1876, Del Parmenide, del 
Sofista e del Filebo, Firenze 1893, also in vol. ii. pp. 391-469, of the Studi 
di Filologia classica. 

% Teichmiiller, Literarische Fehden, Breslau 1881-1884. Spengel, 


‘Tsokrates und Plato,’ Miinchen 1855, in the Abh. d. Akad. d. Wissen- 
schaften zu Miinchen, vol. vii. pp. 729-769. 
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ledge of English, French, and Italian literature on Plato, 
which had never before been taken so much into con- 
sideration by German scholars. And the form of his 
work makes it still: more useful. He has learnt from 
English writers how indispensable it is to supply the 
reader with good indices, and his indices make it easy to 
find at once in his many volumes on Plato what one 
wants; while it is exceedingly difficult to find a required 
passage in the volumes of Schleiermacher, Ast, van 
Heusde, Hermann, Susemihl, and even Ueberweg, none of 
whom understood the necessity and usefulness of a good 
alphabetical index in a work containing a mass of various 
information. In his own country Teichmiiller has not 
been appreciated according to his merits, because he met 
with a prejudiced critic in Zeller, who reigns as an 
authority on Plato in Germany. But English, French, 
and Italian scholars have recognised his great skill and 
acute judgment, and since his death he has also risen in 
the opinion of his own countrymen. He was a violent 
polemical writer himself, and this led him to generalise 
the polemical digressions found in Plato, and to see in the 
greatest thinker of humanity a controversialist full of 
vanity and personal ambition. Such a view of Plato as a 
general explanation of his literary activity is even more 
erroneous than the broad assumptions of Schleiermacher 
and Hermann. But the scattered polemical allusions 
discovered by Teichmiiller lose no importance as chrono- 
logical indications, even though we admit them to be 
only of secondary importance in the writer’s mind. 

It is significant that Teichmiiller, a good logician like 
Ueberweg, should confirm Ueberweg’s conclusions as to 
the date of the dialectical dialogues. He recognised that 
the Parmenides, Sophist, and Politicus belong to the same 
epoch as the Tvmaeus and the Laws. Some other con- 
clusions of Teichmiiller, such as his very late date of the 
Gorgias (375 B.c.) and Meno (383 B.c.), are more question- 
able. 'Teicbmiiller dissented from all his predecessors in 
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his assumption of a very late date for some so-called 
Socratic dialogues—the Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 
Cratyluws,—which he believed to have been written after 
the Theaetetus. But this opinion, which he advanced 
chiefly on philological grounds, is less important in its 
bearing on the question of Plato’s philosophical develop- 
ment; while it is of the greatest importance to see how 
Teichmiiller’s investigation confirmed Ueberweg’s first 
attempts to prove the late date of the dialectical dialogues. 
Another philosopher who after Teichmiiller undertook 
our problem, Peipers,*! reached the same conclusions by 
careful comparison of the ontological theories expressed 
by Plato. He found that the dialectical dialogues, Par- 
menides, Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus, contain an onto- 
logical doctrine which can only be explained as a con- 
tinuation of the standpoint reached in the Phaedrus and 
the Republic. Peipers has also succeeded in showing 
that these dialogues are nearer to the Laws than any 
other writing of Plato, and his argument convinced 
one of the most competent living investigators of Plato, 
Susemihl,® who publicly acknowledged that he abandoned 
his former opinions, expressed thirty years earlier, as to 
the date of the dialectical dialogues. Susemihl’s impar- 
tiality, which allowed him to make this confession, was 
compensated by the obstinacy of Zeller, who, in his 
authoritative work on Plato, in each successive edition 
maintained the old assumption of a Megaric period to 
which he referred the Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus, 
alleging them to have been written before the Republic. 
Also the editor of the later editions of Ueberweg’s 
History of Greek Philosophy, M. Heinze, adhered to 
the old error of Hermann and Schleiermacher, and 
continued to spread the conviction that the Sophist and 
_ Politicus were written before the Banquet. If we take 
into account that Ueberweg’s and Zeller’s works on 
Greek philosophy enjoy up to the present time the greatest 
°* Peipers, Ontologia Platonica, Lipsiae 1883. 
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popularity, there will be no exaggeration in saying that 
Ueberweg’s earlier conclusions, which he afterwards 
abandoned, although confirmed with new arguments by 
Tocco, Teichmiiller, and Peipers, remain almost unknown 
to general readers of Plato. In a very popular work on 
Plato, written by Weygoldt, we still find the dialectical 
dialogues placed before the Republic, and the same order 
occurs” in the most recent work of EH. Pfleiderer on 
Socrates and Plato. 

Since Susemihl’s conversion, however, many special 
investigations have fortified Ueberweg’s conclusion in 
favour of a late date for the Sophist and Politicus. 
Besides such philological investigations as those of 
Bergk,® Rohde,” and Christ,°* who declared in favour of a 
very late date for the T'’heaetetus and consequently also 
for the Sophist and Polrticus, we have in the last ten 
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to affirm that Plato not only quotes the Republic and the 


% Weygoldt, Die platonische Philosophie, Leipzig 1885; E. Pfleiderer, 
Socrates wnd Plato, Tiibingen 1896. The views of this author have to be 
specially dealt with in connection with the date of the Repwblic, as he sub- 
ordinates the whole order of Plato’s dialogues to a distinction of some succes- 
sive stages in the Republic, wherein he follows Krohn (see note 90). 
Pfleiderer’s conclusions as to the order of other dialogues are not very distant 
from Hermann’s views, with the difference that Pfieiderer against every pro- 
bability places the Huwthydemus after the Sophist, and the Phaedo before 
the Symposwum. 

% T. Bergk, Wiinf Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der griechischen Philo- 
sophie und Astronomie, Leipzig 1883; Griechische Literaturgeschichte, 4° 
Bd. Berlin 1887. 

"7 Rohde, ‘ Die Abfassungszeit der platonischen Thedtet’ in Jahrbiicher 
fiir Philologie und Pédagogik, vol. exxiii. p. 321, vol. exxy. p. 80; also in 
Philologus, vol. xlix. p. 2, vol. 1. p. 1, vol. li. p. 474 (1890-1892). 

'’ W. Christ,‘ Platonische Studien,’ pp. 453-512 in vol. xvii. of Abh. der 
philos. philol. Classe der Kinigl. bayer. Akad. Miinchen, 1886. 

” H. Siebeck, Untersuchungen zur Philosophie der Griechen, Freiburg 
i. B. 1888. 
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Politicus in the Laws, but that he also in the Republic 
announces a later settlmg of matters dealt with in the 
Sophist and Philebus. 

Also Dummler,!°® who continued Teichmiiller’s studies 
on supposed feuds between Plato and his contemporaries, 
added to the considerable stock of arguments in favour of 
a late date of the dialectical dialogues, by a special inquiry 
into the relations of Plato to Antisthenes, Antiphon, 
Aristippus, Aristophanes, Aristotle, Empedocles, Euri- 
pides, Gorgias, Heraclitus, Hippias, Isocrates, Polycrates, 
Prodicus, Protagoras, Xenophon, and others. 

Besides these works, which deal with a great number 
of writings, there are many special dissertations on each 
dialogue, which constitute, taken together, ample evi- 
dence for a definitive solution of the problem of their 
date. But this literature has grown so much that nobody 
has attempted to collect all such detailed observations and 
to give a clear picture of all arguments urged in favour 
of each hypothesis. We have here specially insisted 
on the date of the dialectical dialogues because of their 
exceptional importance for Plato’s logic, but on each 
other work, as the Republic, Gorgias, Phaedo, Phaedrus, 
hundreds of authors have expressed various opinions, 
generally based only on a very limited knowledge of other 
investigators. So long as all these separate observations 
are not summed up, every new writer on this subject 
runs the risk of repeating discoveries already made, 
or falling into errors easy to avoid. In these cir- 
cumstances a new general work on Plato’s dialogues, 
summarising all the separate observations made in this 
century, becomes indispensable to the progress of further 
investigations concerning Plato’s philosophy. This need 
has been felt by the French Académie des Sciences 
morales et politiques, a learned society which has 
awarded many considerable prizes for works on Plato, 


100 Diimmler, Akademika, Giessen 1889; Chronologische Beitrige zu 
einigen platonischen Dialogen, Basel 1890. 
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among which those of Chaignet and Fouillée were not 
without value. But the last answer to the summons 
of this Academy, a work in two volumes written by 
C. Huit under the title La vie et Veuvre de Platon, 
published in Paris 1893, falls short of the most modest 
critical requirements, and by no means satisfies its purpose. 
The author knows so little of the special literature of 
his subject that he repeats Schaarschmidt’s arguments 
against the authenticity of the most important works 
of Plato without being aware that these arguments have 
been often refuted during the last thirty years. He also 
ignores the steady progress in chronological investiga- 
tions since Ueberweg, and regards the problem of Platonic 
chronology as almost insoluble. 

Such is not the conviction which results from an 
impartial survey of what has been already done for our 
problem. There is a progress in the validity of conclu- 
sions, as well as in the method employed from Tennemann 
to Schleiermacher, from Schleiermacher to Hermann, 
from Hermann to Susemihl, and from Susemihl to 
Ueberweg. Besides these inquiries referring to the 
majority of the works of Plato, there has been real 
progress also in the special investigations referring to 
each single dialogue. All these results should be co-ordi- 
nated in a general subject index showing all arguments 
in favour of and against every hypothesis as to the date 
of each several dialogue. Then only it would be inevitably 
seen that there is overwhelming evidence in favour of 
some conclusions and against others. 

It is not the purpose of the present work to furnish 
the reader of Plato with such an extensive index, but 
chiefly to indicate the agreement of the chief arguments 
advanced in favour of a late date of the dialectical dia- 
logues, in order to show that the logical science founded 
by Plato was advanced during his own lifetime by his 
renewed efforts. 

Before we enter upon the task of tracing this logical 
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development through Plato’s works, it is a duty to give 
the reader some information about a special kind of in- 
vestigation, subsidiary to the general study of Platonic 
chronology. We have limited the above review to those 
authors who sought to establish the order of Plato’s dia- 
logues on arguments taken from their contents ; because 
it 1s our own purpose likewise to compare the contents of 
a series of Platonic dialogues as to their logical theories. 
But, admitting all the importance of the contents, we 
must still contend that the form and style of Plato’s 
writings also give some indications as to their chronolo- 
gical order, and it is useful to compare the conclusions 
arrived at by both methods. The study of the style of 
Plato is much more recent than that of Plato’s philosophy, 
but it has led to very important conclusions as to the 
order of his writings, and it 1s our duty to consider these 
conclusions before we venture to represent the origin and 
growth of Plato’s logic. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE STYLE OF PLATO 


Style Ir we wish to assure ourselves of the identity of a friend, 
amark Whose thoughts and actions are familiar to us, the simplest 
of the plan is to appreciate his appearance and to verify our im- 
identity of pression by the tone of his voice. Could one of our best 
an author friends perfectly disguise his voice and his features, it 
indepen- would be difficult to recognise him by the manifestations 


Se) of his thoughts or by the moral character of his actions. 
A isntge NOM ohe external form of a writer is his style, and it be- 


of his trays him even when he for some reason may be profes- 
writings. sing thoughts very different from those which we usually 
associate with his name. 
Caen A thought can be expressed in various ways in the 
differences Same language; it might even be said that the notion of 
of style any one language includes as many languages as there 
between have been original writers in it. This is truer of Greek 
Rae than of any modern language, and is especially true of 
Greek prose writing in the fourth century B.c. A student 
another  2aVing read and understood all the works of Xenophon 
and in the Might be unable to understand many passages in Plato. 
works of | Plato’s language differs from Xenophon’s, though both 
the same wrote Attic prose. 
author. That there are peculiarities of style which distinguish 
a writer among many others is almost self-evident; that 
the style of some writers has changed in the course of 
years is a patent fact; yet many objections have been 
made to stylistic study as a means of settling problems of 
ascription and chronology. Everybody knows the dis- 
cussions which this method provoked when applied to 


author 
and 
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Shakespeare, though, as regards Shakespeare, the difficulty 
is diminished by the fact that metrical intricacies and the 
poet’s resources are more varied than is the case with prose, 
even the prose of such a writer as Plato. But it is to be 
noted on the other hand that Plato’s literary activity 
was continued through a period twice as long as Shake- 
speare’s. 

Since most readers think that style is indefinable, they 
infer that it must afford an insecure basis for scientific 
reasoning. So Plato thought concerning all physical 
movements in the universe. According to him, their 
infinite variety hindered genuine scientific investigation 
(Pluleb. 59 Ac); they could only be guessed at with 
some degree of probability (Tum. 29 c, 48 D); and such 
guesses constituted ‘a pleasure not to be repented of, and 
a wise and moderate pastime’ (Tvm. 59 D: awetayédntov 
nOovnv .. wéTpLov Travosav Kal dpdvipov), but they did not 
admit of accurate determination (Tim. 68 © D). 

This Platonic view of natural science extended also to 
linguistics (Crat. 421 pb), and the Master would have 
smiled at those who count words in his writings. But if 
the science of modern mechanics, by application of new 
infinitesimal methods, unknown to Plato, has reached a 
degree of certainty by which it claims rank as a more 
exact science than any investigation of the human soul, 
then we need not allow Plato’s linguistic scepticism to 
keep us from the ‘moderate pastime’ of investigating his 
style. If an exact definition be possible of the notes 
which distinguish Plato’s style from the style of other 
writers, or by which a work written contemporaneously 
with the Laws differs from a work written at the time 
when Plato founded the Academy, then we may hope to 
ascertain the true order of Platonic dialogues according 
to the stylistic variations observed in them. 

There is no exaggeration in this pretension, since 
questions of identification are generally settled by purely 
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external tests. The identity of handwriting, consisting 
in many minute signs difficult of definition, is held to be 
so far ascertainable, that on an expert’s decision in such 
matters a man’s life may sometimes depend. The lmited 
number of marks of identity contained in a signature is 
sufficient to decide its authenticity for all purposes. A 
banker requires no further security for paying out the 
deposits left with him under his responsibility. Docu- 
ments written by a prisoner, despite his denial of their 
authenticity, may prove his guilt in the eyes of any 
magistrate. 

If handwriting can be so exactly determined as to afford 
certainty as to its identity, so also with style, since style 
is still more personal and characteristic than handwriting. 
But the definition of style requires a deeper study, because 
style is not, like handwriting, accessible to the senses. 
It may be objected that, since style has an almost infinite 
number of characteristic notes, it cannot be reduced to 
one fixed formula. The answer is, that a like infinity of 
characteristics exists in every object of natural science, 
and that science is possible only through the distinction of 
essential marks from those which are unessential. 

What, then, are the essential marks of style? In- 
dividuality of style is developed along two different lines, 
each of which requires special study. An author uses words 
as the raw material for the expression of his thoughts, 
and the choice of words affords him the most obvious 
opportunity for displaying his individual taste. There are 
cases when one given word, and no other, expresses a 
given idea; but this is not the general rule. In most 
phrases there are words which might easily be changed 
for others. In every language there are many words 
which have never been used by some authors, and other 
words used only once by their inventor. The contrivance 
of new compounds, and even of entirely new meanings 
for old and simple words, is of common occurrence in the 
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style of great writers. A knowledge of the words invented 
by an author and only once used by him is an important 
factor in determining questions of style and ascription. We 
need a full index of such words invented by all authors 
who lived in Plato’s time. In comparing them we should 
probably find that Plato proceeded in some respects 
differently from others in his new formations. We should 
be led to observe what methods of composition were used 
by him in each of his works. We should be enabled to 
classify the occasions when he was most inclined to have 
recourse to such new formations, as, for instance, in 
employing mathematical, physical, or dialectical terms ; 
and we should remark a difference between the manner of 
expressing these notions at various epochs of Plato’s life, 
taking as our starting point afew productions undoubtedly 
written very late, as the Laws, and comparing them 
with other works, as to which there is ample evidence 
that they date earlier: for example the Apology. No- 
body doubts that the tenth book of the Republic was 
written after the first book, and many authors agree that 
it belongs to a much later period. In some cases there is 
also a general agreement as to the relative date of two 
dialogues ; thus it is certain that Plato wrote the Politicus 
after the T’heaetetus, the Timaeus after the Republic, and 
it is scarcely less certain or less generally admitted 
that the Philebus was written after the Laches and 
Charmdes. A comparison between such groups would 
lead to definite conclusions as to the direction taken by 
Plato in the modifications of his style. 

Besides this chapter on new words, we need in 
Platonic lexicography another chapter on rare words 
borrowed from poets. It is not usual to introduce into 
philosophical prose words which have been heretofore 
used only in poetry. The language of verse always differs 
from prose language, and the difference is exceptionally 
manifest if we compare the tragedians with the Attic 
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orators. Plato is known to have used liberally words which 
before him were peculiar to dramatic poetry, and it is an 
interesting question to answer, whether this taste be 
equally prominent in all his works, or be chiefly apparent 
in some of them. 

Words borrowed from a foreign dialect would form a 
third class of rare words to be classified and enumerated. 
This classification could be definitely settled only after 
collecting all the lexicographical evidence, because 1t would 
serve no purpose to form classes out of a few chosen 
examples. 

In the above three classes we should include first 
of all such rare words as are used for the expression of 
some peculiar idea. Their use depends mainly on the 
thoughts they convey, and is essentially different from 
that of common words occurring frequently and not 
generally indispensable in cases where they occur. Among 
these common words the particles are conspicuous. The 
new compounds, poetical and foreign words were closely 
related to the contents of the text; it 1s not so with 
particles. 

We are still far from possessing a complete index of 
the Platonic vocabulary, informing us precisely how 
often a characteristic word occurs in each dialogue. 
Assuming that no word used by Plato is missing from 
Ast’s Lexicon'®' and Mitchell’s Index,’ it might be 
easily ascertained how many different words, and espe- 
cially how many substantives, verbs, adjectives, etc., he 
used. But a separate effort would be required to calculate 
the frequency of each word in each work. Even if we knew 
the exact number of times each word occurred, there would 
still remain the special task of calculating the oppor- 
tunities for its occurrence. Such calculations are needed 
for but a small part of the vocabulary, because words of 
rare occurrence in all works form the majority. Ast’s 


1 F, Ast, Lexicon Platonicwm, vols. i.-iii. Lipsiae 1835-1836-1838. 
102 'T. Mitchell, Index Graecitatis Platonicae, 2 vols. Oxonii 1832. 
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Lexicon contains on 1,975 pages approximatively 10,000 
different words used by Plato, while the whole number of 
words in the text of all the works of Plato amounts 
roughly to 600,000.1° 

If each word in Plato’s text be used, on an average, 
sixty times, we might be justified in defining as rare words, 
words which in all the writings of Plato occur less than sixty 
times, or on average less than once in twenty pages (ed. 
Didot). These would form the majority, and a certain 
natural limit of scarcity would soon be detected, by the 
absence of certain degrees of recurrence. Suppose for 
instance that, as appears from some inedited calculations 
by Tadeusz Miciiiski, the number of words occurring less 
than ten times is above 7000, and that x, is the number 
of words occurring between.ten and twenty times, gene- 
rally «z, the number of words occurring between 102 
and 10(7+1) times, then the limit of rare words will 
be reached when #,=0=2,,,=%,,. -.. + We should at 
once observe that there are no words occurring more than 
m and less than m+y times, and with those occurring 
m-+y times would begin the series of common words up 
to such words as occur a maximum of times, possibly 
thousands. Such statistics of Plato’s vocabulary would 
require immense labour. A new Lexicon Platonicwm 
with all the above indicated details, in spite of the utmost 
economy of space, could not occupy less than several 
volumes like Bonitz’s Index Aristotelicus. 

Even this would give us knowledge only of one aspect 
of Plato’s style: its vocabulary. But, as Plato himself 
observed, we should examine in a speech not only the 


108 Thig number of different words used by Plato has been calculated 
by Tadeusz Miciriski upon the assumption that each 100 entries fills 20 pages 
of Ast’s Lexicon, as has been found by counting the entries on 20 pages in 
twenty-five different parts of the lexicon. The total number of words used 
by Plato results approximately from the consideration that the text of all 
the 35 works bearing Plato’s name, including the small spurious dialogues 
and some of doubtful authenticity, fills in Didot’s edition only 1245 pages 
of 54 lines, with 8-11 words in each line. 
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choice of words, but also their arrangement (Phaedr. 236). 
The arrangement of words is more difficult to define than 
their number. The same thought may be rendered not 
only by different words but also by a different arrange- 
ment of the same words. 

One of the characteristics of arrangement is the 
numerical proportion between verbs, adjectives, substan- 
tives, and other kinds of words, because in many cases 
the same word appears as adjective or verb or substantive ; 
the repetition of a noun can be avoided by a pronoun, 
and this allows many possible variations. For instance, 
‘a wise man is unable to become unjust’ and ‘ wisdom 
forbids injustice’ express substantially the same thought, 
while in the first we have thrice as many adjectives as 
substantives, and in the second no adjective at all. It is 
highly probable that Plato did not always preserve the 
same proportion in the use of various parts of speech. 
More especially the numerical relations between adjec- 
tives and substantives, between substantives and verbs, 
between these and adverbs, afford very characteristic 
properties of style, which might enable us to notice 
similarities or differences between one composition and 
another. 

The knowledge of these quantitative relations of every 
kind of word is intermediate between the lexicographical 
statistics of the scarcity or frequency of each term and 
the study of the construction of phrases. Here the 
immediate object of study would be the relative position 
of subject and predicate, of nouns and determinatives, 
adverbs and verbs, which may all occupy the first or the 
second place. No author follows a uniform practice in 
this respect, and variation is the rule; but at each period 
of life an author may show a certain predilection for one 
or another order in the phrase. Taking only the first five 
hundred words in the Laws and comparing them with 
the first five hundred words in the Protagoras, we may 
readily see how great are the differences between the two 
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dialogues as to the use and order of the substantives and 
the adjectives : 


In Protagoras, In Laws, 


Number ot words 1-500 words 1-500 
Substantives . , 4 : : 638 102 
Adjectives. P 13 31 
Verbs (including participles) . 91 79 | 
Adjectives preceding the correlated 7 9 
substantive . 
; Adjectives following the orrolated 0 13 
substantive . : 4 ; 


If further calculations confirmed these, then it would 
appear that in his later style Plato used many more sub- 
stantives and adjectives than in his earlier writings, and 
that he acquired in old age a predilection for putting the 
noun before its qualifying words. But in order to draw 
such conclusions the examination should be extended to 
all the works of Plato, and should include the position of 
adverbs before or after the verb, of genitives before or 
after the noun on which they depend, and of all kinds of 
words in their mutual interdependence. 

If we observe that the Philebus has some hundred 
peculiarities in common with the Laws, and has very few 
constant characters in common with other dialogues, then 
we may be justified in ascribing the Philebus and the 
Laws to the same epoch of Plato’s life, with a certainty 
scarcely less than that which enables us to recognise that 
Plato and Demosthenes both wrote Attic prose. 

But, besides these, there remain some other classes 
of stylistic peculiarities: the length, construction, and 
interdependence of phrases; the rhythm produced in- 
tentionally or resulting naturally from the order of 
words selected; the recurrence or exclusion of certain 
phonetic effects, as, for instance, avoidance of the hiatus 
or the repetition of syllables with the same vowels or 
consonants; a preference for certain sounds; the use 
made of quotations and proverbs; the frequency of 
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rhetorical figures and tropes; and many other points which 
would be suggested in the course of such inquiries. 

Such investigations are useful, inasmuch as they lead 
us to a better knowledge of the mental development of 
one of the greatest of all thinkers. Hundreds of German 
dissertations on Plato contain mere repetitions and vague 
generalities, of no importance for our knowledge of this 
philosopher. Had their authors spent the same time in 
studying some special property of Plato’s style, they would 
have made valuable additions to the positive knowledge 
of his development. The task of investigating every 
detail of style seems immense, but the number of persons 
fit for such work is much greater than the number of 
those capable of passing judgment on Plato’s philosophical 
doctrine. Any student, with a moderate knowledge of 
Greek, is made richer for life by a single reading of all 
Plato’s works, and this requires but an hour’s study a day 
during a year. And if in such a reading attention be 
directed mainly to some special peculiarity of Plato’s 
style, the impression produced by the contents need not 
be weakened. Each year in all countries hundreds of 
students dedicate their time to classical philology. If 
but one in a dozen undertook a study of Plato’s style, 
within ten years our knowledge of Platonic chrono- 
logy would have progressed more than in these twenty 
centuries. 

Of the foregoing programme of investigation but a 
very small part has been executed, and this without any 
systematic common aim. Zeller, criticising chronological 
conclusions based on stylistic investigations (Philosophie 
der Griechen, II. 1. p. 512), objects that the number of 
characteristics investigated is too small, and that only if 
it amounted to hundreds could we thence draw inferences 
as to the chronological order of Plato’s dialogues. Of 
all the investigations made, Zeller quotes only those of 
Dittenberger, Schanz, Frederking, Gomperz, and Hoefer. 
He is apparently unaware that besides these authors there 
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are many others whose study of Plato’s style does extend 
over hundreds of stylistic peculiarities. It is unfortunate 
that these studies are little known, being chiefly pub- 
lished in school programmes or as university disserta- 
tions. The authors, generally unaware of the work of 
their predecessors, were therefore unable to appreciate 
the cumulative evidence afforded by the coincidence of 
results obtained through different methods. A full biblio- 
graphy of Plato! is as necessary and desirable as a 
complete Lexicon Platonicum,' and neither is likely to 
appear very soon, for such works require an amount of 
material resources which is rarely at the command of 
Platonic scholars. 

Important contributions to the knowledge of Plato 
have been buried in introductions to the text of a single 
dialogue, or in dissertations privately printed for the pur- 


04 The bibliography of Plato is, up to the present time, very incomplete. 
Besides such general works as those of Ueberweg and Zeller, many indica- 
tions of older literature are found in: W. S. Teuffel, Uebersicht der 
Platonischen Literatur, Tiibingen 1874; J.Vahlen, ‘ Zur Litteratur des Plato’ 
(Zeitschrift fiir Oesterreichische Gymnasien, 23° Jahrgang, 1872, p. 518) ; 
W. Engelmann, Bibliotheca scriptorum classicorum, 8th ed. Lipsiae 1880. 
The current literature is indicated almost exhaustively in the quarterly 
Bibliotheca philologica classica, published since 1873 by 8S. Calvary in 
Berlin. For a full Platonic bibliography it would be indispensable to sup- 
plement the information contained in these publications by a careful 
comparison of the catalogues of larger public libraries, and even of smaller 
university libraries in Germany, France, Great Britain, and Italy. Also the 
numerous antiquarian catalogues issued yearly by many German second- 
hand booksellers contain titles of some smaller publications not easily found 
elsewhere. A Platonic bibliography based on all these sources would very 
much facilitate special investigations, if it contained not only the titles but 
also a short account of the contents of rare publications. But such a work 
implies much travelling, because all the materials could nowhere be found 
together. 

105 The mere cost of reprinting Ast’s Lexicon, which is now very rare, has 
been estimated at 700/., and as the work is incomplete, a revision and 
thorough comparison with the text of the best edition of Plato would be 
indispensable. The cheapest cost of such a labour has been estimated by 
Dr. C. Ritter (cf. note 134) at 750/., which raises the expense of a new edition 
of Ast’s work to 1,4501., while the number of buyers for such a work could 
scarcely exceed a few hundreds. This removes the probability of such a pub- 
lication being undertaken in the ordinary way. 
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pose of obtaining degrees. Many are rarely to be found 
in circulation or in public libraries, and for this reason 
writers on Plato often neglect their predecessors. In 
these circumstances it may be useful to give here a short 
review of over forty publications referring to Plato’s style, 
and to insist upon the lesson they teach when their con- 
clusions are compared. It is probable that besides these 
authors others have written on this subject, without 
being aware of the importance of their investigations. 
It is common to all these detailed inquiries that, con- 
sidered separately, they seem inconclusive, while taken 
together they prepare the way for a complete change 
of the prevailing views on the matter to which they 
refer. 

I. EncenHarpt. The merit of priority in considering 
the question of Plato’s style (but without chronological 
applications) belongs to Friedrich Wilhelm Engelhardt, 
late director of the gymnasium in Gdarisk (Danzig). 
He published in the course of thirty years (1834— 
1864) five dissertations on Plato’s style '® in five school 
programmes never mentioned in any later work on that 
subject. His aim was not chronology but grammar, 
and he undertook in the first three dissertations a very 
careful study of the examples of anomalous construction 
in Platonic phraseology. After a long enumeration of all 
‘anacolutha’ found in the works of Plato, he classified 
these stylistic phenomena, and repeated very carefully 
for each class the indication of all passages containing an 
example of that particular construction. 

From these very interesting tables we can easily 
gather some indications bearing on the Platonic chrono- 


program. Gymnasii Gedanensis 1834, 1838, 1845. The third dissertation 
contains on pp. 37-46 and 47_48 two indices of the passages enumerated also 
in the first two. By the same author, also as programme of the same gym- 
nasium in Gdarisk: De periodorwm Platonicarum structura, dissertatio 
prima (pp. 1-36), Gedani 1853, dissertatio altera (pp. 1-27), Gedani 
1864 (iy-v). 
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logy. In order not to increase the bulk of our refer- 
ences, we must limit our quotations to those stylistic 
marks which may be regarded as characteristic of later 
style, being either limited in their occurrence to the latest 
dialogues, or at least increasing in their frequency. To 
exclude characteristics occurring occasionally in earlier 
dialogues would deprive us of a useful measure of affinity 
between each of them and the latest group. With a view 
to clearness of exposition and arrangement we take for 
granted what will only appear as the ultimate result of 
our inquiry, namely, that the Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, 
Timacus, Critias, and Laws form the latest group of 
_ Plato’s works. This, as will be seen in the course of this 
exposition, becomes probable beyond reasonable doubt 
by the totality of stylistic observations, because these six 
dialogues have hundreds of stylistic peculiarities which 
occur nowhere else in Plato, and likewise show an increas- 
ing frequency of peculiarities which in other dialogues are 
exceptional. For easy reference the stylistic peculiarities 
of Plato’s later style follow here in the chronologic order 
of their observation, and are numbered consecutively.* 
Among the twenty classes of altered construction 


* In the following enumerations the dialogues are quoted in their 
probable chronological order; the numbers placed after the name of 
each dialogue indicate the number of occurrences; where no number 
is given, the occurrences have not been counted. The numbers 
are printed in different type to show their relative importance. 2, 3, &. 
mean that a peculiarity is repeated 2 or 3 times in the dialogue named, but 
is not frequent. 3, 4, &c. mean that the same peculiarity, occurring 3 or 4 
times, must be looked upon as frequent, in view of the size of the 
dialogue, if each occurrence is found on average more than once in 12 pages 
(ed. Didot). Numbers printed thus: 34, mean that a peculiarity is very 
frequent, occurring once or more in every two pages. + means a word not 
used before Plato; (A), a word used by Aristotle; *an Gat ecipnuévoy 
according to the author from whom the observation is taken. Dialogues 
of dubious authenticity (Clitopho, Minos, Hipparchus, Epinomis, Theages, 
Hippias Major, Alcibiades I. and I1., Amatores) or of no logical import- 
ance (Hippias Minor, Io, Menexenus, Lysis) are ornitted in this list. The 
writings on the style of Plato are numbered consecutively in the notes by 
small Roman numbers placed after each title : i-xlv. 
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enumerated by Engelhardt the following characterise 
the later style : 


1. ‘Anacoluthiae genus quod ex symmetriae studio oritur’ 
(Anacol. Platon. spec. III. p. 39) is a change of construction 
produced by Plato’s increasing taste for symmetry, and consists in 
beginning the second part of the phrase in the same manner as 
the first, as for instance in Phaedr. 233 B: roitra yap 6 épws 
emdeixvuTas Svotuyouvtas pév, G py Amv Tois GAAows mapExel, 
dvapa srovet voice: evtuxodvvyras b€ kai Ta py ndovns aka 
map’ ékelvwy éemaivov avaykatee tuyxavecv. Such changes of 
construction were observed by Engelhardt in: Gorg. 1 Crat. 2 
Phaedo 1; Rep. 1 Phaedr. 1; Soph. 1 Phil. 1 Tim. 2 Legg 3. 

2. Change of construction in consequence of the more con- 
venient form of the continuation (ex commodiore sequentis 
structurae forma, p. 39), as, for instance, Euthyd. 281 p: kivduvever 
cvpmayra, a 7d mporoy éhapev ayaa civar, ov epi TovTOV 6 Adyos 
avTois etvat, Omws atta ye Kad? ava répucey ayada. . . . Such 
anacoluthie are found: Meno 1 Euthyd. 1. Symp. 1; Rep. 5; 
Polit. 1 Phil. 4 Tim. 4 Legg. 4. 

8. Two different constructions co-ordinated and dependent 
on the same enunciation (IIT. p. 41: anacoluthia fit duabus 
structuris conjunctis), as for instance, optat. with dv and infinitive 
both dependent on Soxe? in Lach. 184 8, or ws with genit. partic. 
and infinitive in Charm. 164 ©. Such cases were found: Apol. 1 
Charm. 1 Lach. 1 Gorg. 1; Rep. 4; Legg. 9. 

4. Anacoluthia ex transitu orationis suspensae in directam vel 
contra (III. p. 41): Gorg. 1 Symp. 1 Phaedo 4; Rep. 3 Phaedr. 1 
Theaet. 2; Soph. 1 Phil. 1 Legg. 2. 

5. Cases of omitted apodosis are quoted (p. 44) by Engelhardt : 
Gorg. 2 Symp. 2 Phaedo 2; Rep. 1; Phil. 1 Legg. 8. 


The other kinds of change of construction enumerated 
by Engelhardt do not appear to be specially frequent in 
the latest dialogues. His collections extend over all the 
works of Plato, and include more than four hundred cases. 
Being unaware of the chronological application of his 
work, he perhaps did not attempt a painful completeness 
of quotations. But even if he collected only those 
changes of construction which struck his attention in 
a first reading, we may assume that he had no special 
reason to notice the actual occurrence of such cases in one 
work more than in another. His observations are therefore 
valuable, and they may be accepted as at least approximate. 
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This author’s later investigations on the construc- 
tion of phrases are limited to the Phaedo and Republic, 
so that they afford no matter for comparison. It is 
interesting, however, to notice that according to Engel- 
hardt co-ordination of phrases prevails in Plato over 
subordination, and that the principal sentence generally 
precedes all subordinate clauses. Herein he sees a 
radical difference between Plato and Demosthenes, who 
inverted more frequently the natural order. Engel- 
hardt thinks (Period. Plat. I. p. 26) that this difference 
in the order of co-ordinate and subordinate sentences 
is due to the dialogical character of Plato, as opposed 
to the rhetorical character of Demosthenes. He would 
perhaps have been less confident as to the essential 
difference between the style of Plato and Demos- 
thenes, had he given as much attention to the Laws 
as to the Republic and Phaedo. It remains an inter- 
esting problem to compare the Laws and other dialogues 
as to the construction of phrases, and Engelhardt’s 
classification would be most useful for this purpose. 

II. Kayssnter. Of less importance is a small disser- 
tation by Kayssler!” (1847) on Platonic terminology. The 
author accuses Plato of inconsistency in the use of terms, 
even as defined by himself, and enumerates the terms 
which he held to be the most important, without any 
attempt at comparing earlier with later dialogues, or 
at using the difference in terminology as an instrument 
of chronological determination. 

T1Il-V. J. Braun! (1847, 1852) and A. Lanen !° 
(1849), quoted by Engelhardt, seem also to have left 


107 Kayssler, Ueber Plato’s philosophische Kunstsprache, Oppeln (Polish 
Opole) 1847 (vi). The inexactitude of quotations is seen from the fact that 
Kayssler affirms p. 13 to have found cuvaywyh and dialpeois only in Phaedr. 
Soph., while they occur also in Theaet. Rep. Phil. 

0s J, Braun, De hyperbato Platonico i. ii. progr. gymnas. Culmensis 
(Chetmno), 1847, 1852 (vii—viii). 

09 A, Lange, De Constructione periodorum, imprims Platonis, Vratis- 
laviae 1849 (ix). 
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chronology out of the question in their investigations on 
Plato’s phraseology. To the same time belongs the 
dissertation of F. MicHEis!° (1849), which deals more 
with Plato’s views on style and grammar than with any 
specialities of Plato’s own style. 

VI. KoprerscH. Some interesting observations are 
contained in the dissertation of Gustav Kopetsch (1860), 
teacher in the gymnasium of yk.'" He also had no 
chronological purpose, but his grammatical aim to collect 
from Plato’s writings every kind of information about 
the use of adjectives in tos and réos gives us an oppor- 
tunity to select from his enumerations such uses of this 
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6. Adjectives in ros composed from a substantive and a verb 
are very rare. Kopetsch enumerates only (pp. 4 and 19) : Phaedr. 2 
(cpupnAraros 236 B, vuppdAnrros 238 D) Tim. 1 (mupixavros 85 Cc) 
Critias 1 (yecporoinros 118 c), Legg. 1 (aiyuadwros 919 A). 

7. Adjectives in ros, oxytona, formed from compound verbs 
(p. 6): Prot. 2 Meno 3 Phaedo 1; Rep. 1 Phaedr. 1; Polit.1 Tim.4 
Legg. 8 (wapairnrés, SuaBards, ekXexTos). 

8. Superlatives in réraros, beginning with dus or ed (p. 7): 
Phaedo 2 (dvceXeyxroraroy, evappoordrarov) Tim. 8 (Svcaderéraror, 
dvorxunrdraroy, evauntorarov) Legg. 1 (Sucperayeipiordérarov). Super- 
latives in roraros of other adjectives occur besides: Apol. 1 Prot. 1 
Symp. 3 Rep. 3 Soph. 1 Phil. 8 Tim. 2 (with the preceding Tim. 5). 

9. Adjectives in ros composed of an adjective and verb: 
Phaedo 1 (moAv@pvAnros); Rep. 1 (aodvéptAnros) Phaedr. 1 
(‘ooperpnrov) ; Polit. 2 (6AocXeoros) Tim. 1 (vedrpnros) (p. 19). 


Kopetsch quotes many other uses of adjectives in 
tos, but without attempting completeness of quotation 
except in the above cases of very rare occurrence. Of 
some hundred adjectives quoted and classified by this 
author, many might be included in our list, had their 


"0 F. Michelis, De enwntiationis natura, sive devi quam in grammatica 
habwit Plato (pp. 1-63), Doctor’s dissertation, Bonn 1849 (x). 

™ G. Kopetsch, De verbalibus in ros et réos Platonicis dissertatio, cui 
intextae sunt breves de Homericis adnotationes, Lyck 1860, programme of the 
German Gymnasium in Lyk (xi). 
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occurrence been completely investigated. This was not 
the aim of Kopetsch, since he was not aware of any 
application of his work to Platonic chronology. For 
his purpose it was sufficient to quote a few characteristic 
occurrences of each word. A full investigation of the use 
of adjectives in ros and réos in the works of Plato remains 
a very interesting problem for future special inquiry. 
Here we quote only two more single words which, 
according to Kopetsch, as well as Ast, occur but seldom 
in Plato : 


10. dyévnros (p. 27): Prot. 1; Phaedr.1; Legg. 1. 
11. peumtos (p. 21): Theaet. 1; Legg. 1. 


VII. R.ScHdnz. The first author who insisted 
energetically on the importance of stylistic observations 
as leading to chronological ‘conclusions seems to have 
been R. Schéne!'? (1862) in his dissertation on Plato’s 
Protagoras. But he had a very superficial knowledge 
of Plato and of the means of defining literary style. 
Schone, despising enumeration of stylistic characteristics, 
quotes the authority of art critics, who judge whether a 
picture has been painted by Raphael or Murillo, without 
condescending to give special reasons for it, and he wishes 
to introduce into Platonic chronology such artistic intuitive 
judgment without the help of reasoned evidence. Still, 
Schéne is right in his fundamental argument as to the 
comparative value of style and contents for chronological 
conclusions. He declares that an author can put in each 
work such contents as he chooses, while his style will 
simply be the result of his effort to write as well as he 
can, if he is so careful about the form of his writings as 
Plato was. Hence style is the surest measure of the 
stage of a great writer’s evolution. Schéne quotes Lessing 
and Goethe as competent authorities for such a view on 

12 Richard Schone, Ueber Platons Protagoras, Leipzig 1862 (xii). The 
author confesses his indebtedness for a great part of his theories to Prof. 


Weisse’s lectures on Plato delivered in 1860-1861 at the University of 
Leipzig. 
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the stylistic progress of great writers, and he concludes : 
‘wir diirfen den Stil als ein schlechthin allgemeines und 
gicheres Kriterium betrachten, wo es sich um EKchtheit 
und Zeitfolge der platonischen Schriften handelt’ (p. 21). 
But after having thus clearly set forth the importance 
of stylistic study in determining Platonic chronology, 
Schéne fails to find a right method for such investiga- 
tions. He believes an exact analysis of style impossible, 
ignoring the labours of Engelhardt, Braun, Lange, and 
Kopetsch ; and invokes a mysterious power, the ‘feeling 
of style.’ 

This ‘feeling’ led Schéne to see a higher degree of 
stylistic perfection in narrated conversation than in 
dramatic dialogue. He inferred that all narrated dia- 
logues—the Charmides, Protagoras, Banquet, Phaedo, 
Republic, and Parmenides—are later than all the works 
whose form is dramatic. Schéne did not perceive that 
Plato, after having used the form of narrated dialogues, 
erew tired of the repetitions which it involves, and 
returned to the primitive dramatic mode. Had Schéne 
limited his judgment to the relation between Protagoras 
and the small dramatic works, such as the Laches, Crito, 
Euthyphro, his observation of the stylistic perfection of 
a narrated dialogue could not have led him to the 
absurdity of placing the Laws and even Timaeus earlier 
than the Republic. Thus he discredited the method 
which he was the first to propose. He did not under- 
stand that for a philosopher contents are more important 
than form, and that the artistic skill which Plato 
exercised on his narrated dialogues was peculiar to a 
time when the deepest problems of thought had not yet 
absorbed the writer’s whole attention and endeavour. 
Schone represents Plato as struggling during his maturity 
for perfection in the form of the philosophical dialogue, 
after spending earlier years in elaborating philosophical 
convictions. Thus the Sophist and Philebus appear to 
Schone earlier than the Protagoras. He had the merit 
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and boldness of drawing extreme consequences from his 
theory, arriving at the untenable conclusion that Plato 
renounced dialectical aims for the sake of artistic perfec- 
tion (p. 82). 

VIII. C. Martinius. What Schone attempted by a 
mistaken route has been more successfully carried out 
as regards a special characteristic of Plato’s style by 
C. Martinius!™ (1866, 1871), who, himself a teacher, 
began with the conviction that Plato as a teacher must 
have progressed in the art of interrogating, and that 
therefore differences in the form of questions might 
lead to chronological conclusions as to the order of the 
dialogues. Martinius first collected what Plato himself 
had said upon the art of asking questions, and then pro- 
ceeded to classify the interrogations found in Plato’s 
dialogues. Enumerating not less than eighteen differ- 
ent kinds of questions, he invites the reader to continue 
the inquiry as to the occurrence of each of these in 
the entire works of Plato, in order to establish the pro- 
gress made by the philosopher in his practice as a teacher. 
Martinius himself published, five years after his first 
effort, a very short summary and continuation,’ in which 
he insists on the importance of ‘ Suggestivfragen,’ that 
is, questions which take for granted something not yet 
accepted or discussed. 

Such questions seek to determine something sup- 
posed to be known, while it is really not known, as 
if a prisoner were asked the time when he committed 
a crime which he has not admitted. In Plato’s dia- 
logues the imputed object is not an action but a know- 
ledge, as, for instance, when (Phaedr. 276 A) Socrates 
asks whether another kind of teaching is not much 

3 CO, Martinius, ‘Ueber die Fragestellung in den Dialogen Platos,’ in 
the Zeitschrift fiir das Gymnasialwesen, xx** Jahrgang, Berlin 1866, 
pp. 97-119, and 497-516 (xiii). 

14 CG. Martinius, ‘ Ueber die Fragestellung in den Dialogen Platos und 
iiber eine besondere Higenthiimlichkeit derselben,’ Jahresbericht tiber das 
Progymnasium zu Norden, 1871, 4to., pp. 1-18 (xiv). 
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better and more powerful, while he had not yet named 
that other kind and obtained assent as to its existence. 
Such questions were seen by Martinius (ii. pp. 9-13) in 
Gorg. 486 D, Rep. 414 B, 421 cD, Phaedr. 276 A, Theaet. 
158 B, 187 cv, 190 n, Parm. 156 D, Polit. 278 a, 290 a, 
302 B, Phil. 88 DE, Legg. 646 B, 691 B. We cannot 
include these quotations in our list of characteristics 
of later style, because Martinius did not profess to give a 
complete enumeration but only examples of each kind 
of questions. He seems not to have continued and 
completed these investigations, which are remarkable 
for their method and originality, and might serve as a 
starting point for anybody who undertook to realise 
the programme proposed by the ingenious Hanoverian 
teacher. 

The problem of defining the differences between 
various modes of putting a question in Plato’s dialogues 
had been also slightly broached by Ueberweg (Unter- 
suchungen, p. 207), who observed that in the Sophist, 
the Politicus, and the Philebus, as also in the Timaeus, 
Critias, Laws, the play of question and answer becomes 
more and more conventional and more remote from 
the tone of natural conversation, approaching to’ the 
form of an uninterrupted lecture. The observation of 
such a peculiarity hmited to only six dialogues (Soph. 
Polit. Phil. Tim. Critias Legg.) was in so far a very 
important first step in conscious determination of Plato’s 
later style, since it could not well be attributed to chance. 

IX. Lewis CAmppetu. No single characteristic of 
style, however important, suffices for general conclusions, 
as the case of Schéne shows. It is edifying to see the 
ereat contrast between Schodne’s confidence and the 
modest caution with which stylistic inferences were 
justified by an author who alone enumerated and com- 
pared more characteristics of the style of Plato than all 
other investigators put together. This contribution to 
the study of Plato’s style, still after thirty years the 
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most important of all, is contained in the introduction 
to an edition of the Sophist and Politicus of Plato by 
Lewis Campbell, then Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews (1867). ° 

Campbell'!® knew none of the authors enumerated 
above, and he approached the study of Plato’s style quite 
independently, with the special purpose of determining 
the date of the dialogues which he edited while main- 
taining their genuineness. He had the original idea of 
going through Ast’s Lexicon Platonicwm and of finding 
out what words are peculiar to each dialogue in common 
with the group of Timaeus, Critias, Laws, which are 
recognised to be the latest works of Plato. 

He assumed that a word, for which Ast quotes 
references only from a few dialogues, does not occur else- 
where. This assumption is probably correct in the great 
majority of cases, and is quite justifiable in a first general 
inquiry, though it would be desirable, after collecting 
such words as Ast quotes only from a few dialogues, to 
examine the bulk of Plato’s text in order to be certain 
that they occur nowhere else. When Ast prepared his 
Lexicon Platonicum, more than seventy years ago, he 
could not foresee the importance now attached to precise 
reference; and for some particles, which have been 
specially investigated afterwards, and are peculiarly 
characteristic of Plato’s later style (as, for instance, 
unv), Ast quotes only a small number of the instances 
remarked by later writers. 

In the introduction to an edition of two dialogues, 
Campbell could not go into so many details as later 
investigators of Plato’s style; he does not quote the 
single passages in which each word occurs, nor even 
all the words observed, and he condenses the results 
of a long and tedious labour into a few pages of dry 


"5 The Sophistes and Politicus of Plato, with a revised text and 
English notes, by the Rev. Lewis Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of St. Andrews: Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1867 (xv). 
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enumeration (Introduction, pp. xxv-xxx), which, to 
be fully appreciated, needs more comments than the 
author cared to give. His observations are of such 
novelty, that, giving 80 many new facts, he left the 
reader to weigh them and to judge the correctness of the 
conclusions drawn with admirable sagacity by the 
author. 

Such readers as he had did not notice the importance 
of the evidence collected. Having brought together ma- 
terials sufficient to prove that the Sophist and Politicus 
must have been written in Plato’s old age, Campbell con- 
cludes with the modest phrase: ‘If our hypothesis of 
the comparatively late origin of these dialogues is correct, 
the non-appearance of the Philosopher coincides with and 
renders more significant the abandonment of meta- 
physical inquiry in the Laws.’ He had laid the first 
foundations of a new solution of the problem of Platonic 
chronology. Twenty-two years later, reviewing a Ger- 
man book, which on a much smaller basis proclaimed 
hike results with much greater confidence, Campbell 
said with equal candour: ‘Now, if not before, it is 
clearly proved that the Sophistes, Politicus, Philebus, 
Timaeus, Critias, and Leges, in this order, or nearly so, 
form a separate group, and are the latest written . 
inquiries wholly independent of each other have led to 
this coincidence of result.’ 

An author capable of such self-effacement could not 
impress upon the reader his convictions as definitive 
truths, and, accordingly, Campbell’s investigations re- 
mained entirely unnoticed for nigh thirty years.!7 It 


Ne The Classical Review, February 1889, pp. 28-29, review of C. Ritter, 
Untersuchungen tiber Plato, by Lewis Campbell. 

“7 The first public recognition of the exceptional importance of 
Campbell’s investigations on the style of Plato is contained in the vol. ix. 
pp. 67-114 of the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie (October 1895) in an 
article ‘ Ueber Echtheit Reihenfolge und logische Theorien yon Platos drei 
ersten Tetralogien’ and in the Bulletin del’ Académie des sciences de Cracovie, 
October 1895 pp. 268-277, where the Polish work O pierwszych traech 
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was also not suspected that the introduction to an edition 
of the text of two isolated dialogues could contain a capital 
Inquiry into the vocabulary of all the works of Plato. 
Under these circumstances it may be well to recall 
Campbell’s chief observations, the more so as these should 
be repeated, in order to give them greater exactness 
than can be afforded by our confidence in the relative 
completeness of Ast’s lexicon. 

Assuming, with all competent writers, that the Laws, 
as well as Timaeus and Critias, belong to Plato’s latest 
period, Campbell sought for peculiarities of style which, 
being common to these works, are also observed in others. 
He found the following points in which the Sophist and 
Politicus, partly also the Philebus, are similar to the 
Timaeus, Critias, and Laws: 

12. The Sophist and Politicus are both the middle pair of an un- 
finished tetralogy, sketched out in the second dialogue of the series; so 
are the Timaeus and Critias (Introduction, p. xix). In both tetralogies 
the plan of the four consecutive dialogues was not indicated in 
the first of the series. Neither in the Republic is there any hint 
as to the author’s intention of writing the Timaeus, Critias, and 
Hermocrates; nor is there in the Theaetetus any clear indication con- 
cerning the Sophist, the Politicus, and the Philosopher as an intended 
continuation. In both tetralogies the fourth dialogue remained un- 
written. There is no evidence that Plato ever wrote the Hermocrates 
announced in the Timaeus, or the Philosopher announced in the 
Sophist. The first dialogue of both tetralogies is conducted by 
Socrates, while in the second and third Socrates remains a listener, 


who merely proposes the subject of conversation at the outset. 
The idea of planning out four consecutive dialogues as one larger 


tetralogjach dziet Platona, by W. Lutostawski, is announced. In France 
Campbell’s discoveries became known only after a lecture delivered on 
May 16, 1896, in the Institut de France, in Paris, before the Académie des 
sciences morales et politiques, and published in vol. cxlvi. of the Compte 
rendu des séances et travaux de ? Académie des sciences morales et politiques, 
also apart with an additional preface: W. Lutostawski, Swr wne nowvelle 
méthode pour déterminer la chronologie des dialogues de Platon, Paris, 
H. Welter, 1896. More detailed is the account of Campbell’s investi- 
gations in the Polish work of the same author, ‘O pierwszych trzech 
tetralogjach dziet Platona,’ published by the Cracow Académie des Sciences 
in vol. xxvi. pp. 31-195 of the philological memoirs of that society, and also 
in a separate volume, Cracow 1896. 
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whole corresponds to the great length of the last work of Plato, the 
Laws. It is also psychologically plausible that Plato, grown old, had 
more to say, and said it in an ampler manner. His recognised earliest 
productions, the so-called Socratic dialogues, are much shorter than 
the works of his mature age. The most obvious reason which 
prevented him from finishing the two intended tetralogies is the 
shortness of life, and this alone would lead us to ascribe the second 
and third dialogues of these unfinished tetralogies to a later time than 
both first parts: that is later than the Republic, and later than the 
Theaetetus. On the other side the Republic and Theaetetus being 
singled out among all the other works by the circumstance that a 
continuation to them has been given, it seems probable that this 
relation of both to later dialogues is due to their relatively late date, 
because Plato is more likely to have connected his latest works with 
those preceding them, than with works written very much earlier. 
If we take into account also that the Laws differ from all earlier 
dialogues by their volume, and that they may be considered as 
consisting of at least four parts, we may observe that the late 
peculiarity of uniting several dialogues into a larger whole extends 
to Soph. Polit. Tim. Critias Lege. (and toacertain degree 


also to Rep. and Theaet.) 


13. The Sophist and Politicus, as well as Timaeus, Critias, Laws, 
also in some degree the Parmenides and Symposium, are the only 
works of Plato in which Socrates is not the principal figure in the 
conversation, and in which other teachers take his place (Introduc- 
tion, p. xix). While these are named in the Symposium, Parmenides, 
Timaeus, and Critias, they are but unnamed abstract personalities 
in Sophist, Politicus, and Laws. The stranger from Elea, the 
Athenian stranger, are representatives of pure reason and 
experience, while the Platonic Socrates of other dialogues is 
generally a concrete personage, with a certain historic idiosynerasy, 
although freely adapted to the expression of Plato’s theories. The 
predominance of other teachers over Socrates characterises only 
seven dialogues: Soph. Polit. Tim. Critias Legg. and to a 
certain degree Symp. and Parm. 

14. The exposition in the latest works is chiefly didactic (Intro- 
duction, p. xx), and the Socratic dissimulation of knowledge, still 


appearing in the Theaetetus, is definitively forgotten. ‘The 
Philosopher guides his pupil by a path familiar to himself to 
conclusions which he foreknows’ (p. xx). ‘The speakers are 


playing at a laborious game (Parm. 1378) to which they are 
evidently not unaccustomed, and which proceeds according to 
certain rules’ (p. xxi). With no sudden gust of eloquence as in the 
Republic or Theaetetus, but with a gravity akin to solemnity, Plato 
discusses in these works subjects loftier than those proposed at the 
outset, and displays a fixed conviction of human nothingness. 
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This refers to: Parm. Soph. Polit. Phil. Tim. Critias The latest 
Legg. seven 

15. From the conversational freedom of the Republic we are led 
to scientific exactness and compression (Introduction, p. xv); there 
is an air of self-imposed restraint; an appearance of studied order 
and arrangement becomes manifest also in the occasional reference 
to earlier dialogues, as in the Soph. 217 c the Parmenides is quoted, |. ; 
in the Soph. 216 the Theaetetus, in Polit. 2848 the Sophist, in “4actic 
Tim. 17¢ the Republic, in the Critias 1068 the Timaeus, and less character 
clearly in the Laws 7114, 7124, 739Bcp, the Republic. Also than all 
the ‘preludes’ and ‘ recapitulations,’ disdained in the Phaedrus, eatlier 
are quite as common in the Sophist and Politicus as in the works. 
Laws, the Timaeus, and Critias (p. xxiii). This care for form, We notice 
while the perfection of form wanes, may be best explained in them a 
by the increasing preoccupation with the philosophical contents, methodic 
peculiar to the writer’s old age. The dry light of reason accompanied 
the decline of poetical grace and power. A vein of refined and 
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of expression, leading to a fixed terminology, belongs to: Parm. 
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16. The periods are more elaborate and less regular than in the ® Special 
Republic: (Introduction, p. xxxviii) Soph. Polit. Phil. Tim. Critias care for 
Legg. form and 

17. The natural order of words is more often inverted, and the termino- 
hyperbaton in the use of particles is specially frequent (p. xxxvii): logy. 
Soph. Polit. Phil. Tum. Critias Legg. 

18. The monotonous recurrence of a certain rhythmical cadence 
(Introduction, pp. xx and xl) under the increasing fascination of 
rhythmical linguistic music: Soph. Polit. Phil. Tim. Critias 
Legg. 

19. Careful balancing of words so as to relieve the tediousness 
of a prolonged phrase by the counterposition of noun and epithet, 
verb and participle, subject and object, and by the alternation of eects 
emphatic and unemphatic words (Introduction, p. xli): Soph. Polit. sought for. 
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Phil. Tim. Cretias Legg. Symmetry 
20. The adjustment of long and short syllables so as to quicken in the 
or retard the movement of the sentence. Sometimes short order of 


syllables are accumulated as in choric metres; more often a words and 
sentence is concluded with an iambic hemistich, or with a dochmiac, 


: ; evenin the 
each generally terminating with a dissyllable, which is often divorced jyaey of 
from the immediate context (Introduction, p. xli): Soph. Polit. ayllatilen 


Phil. Tim. Critias Legg. 
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deserve renewed inquiry, as they have not been treated 
exhaustively. 


21. The avoiding of the hiatus, a peculiarity of the same order, 
though not expressly noticed by Campbell in 1867, is implied in the 
influence of rhetorical artifice on Plato, to which Campbell directs 
our attention (p. xl). According to later investigations of F. 
Blass !2? (1874) the avoidance of hiatus is limited to the following 
dialogues: Soph. Polit. Phil. Tim. Critias Legg. 

22. The use of the Ionic dative plural in ot was indicated by 
Campbell (p. xxiv) as a characteristic of later style. Its occurrence 
has been later exactly determined by C. Ritter, and found only 
in: Rep. 6 Phaedr. 3 Polit. 4 Tim. 2 Legg. 85 (C. Ritter, Unter- 
suchungen, p. 9; also Jowett and Campbell, Republic, vol. ii. 
p. 52). 


Some other grammatical peculiarities of later style, 
observed by Campbell, as: perfects with present meaning, 
participles with auxiliary verb, neuter article with the geni- 
tive to express the abstract notion of a thing, ellipse of to 
pev etc. with 76 dé etc. following, redundant or explicit use 
of the participle, repetition of a verbal notion which has 
been already expressed or implied (Introduction, pp. xxiv— 
Xxvil) cannot be included in our list, because they are in- 
dicated without a complete quotation of their occurrences 
in all the writings of Plato. These points ought to 
be investigated anew by some philologer acquainted with 
Campbell’s work, and they would yield very interesting 
results. 

The most important peculiarity of Plato’s vocabulary 
in his later works is its originality, leading the author to 
invent many new words, or to mould old words to new ideas 
with an affectation of variety and minuteness of distinc- 
tion (Introduction, p. xxx). In the Laws Campbell found 
1,065 words occurring nowhere else, on 317 pages of text 
(ed. Stephani; Campbell quotes 345 pages because he did 
not take into account the space without text at the end of 
each book). This yields a proportion of 336 original words 
to each 100 pages, an originality of vocabulary absent from 
earlier works of Plato. The Timaeus and Critias show 
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the same tendency to the use of rare words, as they have 
on 90 pages 427 words unused elsewhere by Plato. 
This raises the proportion to 474 original words in 100 
pages. It does not imply that Plato in writing the 
Timaeus and Critias tends to a greater use of new and 
rare words than in writing the Laws, for physics exceed 
politics in the opportunities for such usage. In such a 
political treatise as the Laws, 336 new words to 100 pages 
show as great a leaning to an original vocabulary as 427 
new words to 100 pages in a physical treatise. Turning 
to the Sophist and Politicus taken together as one whole, 
in 107 pages there are 255 new rare words not found else- 
where in Plato, a proportion which corresponds to that of 
239 in 100 pages. That this bent towards the use of rare 
words was increasing we can easily see by comparing the 
three dialogues which were avowedly written by Plato in 
succession. In the Theaetetus he employs 93 new words 
unused elsewhere, that is 133 to 100 pages (ed. Steph.), in 
the Sophist 187 to 100 pages, in the Politicus 295 to 100 
pages ; but in the Philebus only 100 to 100 pages, and in 
the Phaedrus 326 to 100 pages. (These last numbers are 
given in vol. u. of the edition of the Republic by Jowett 
and Campbell, pp. 53-55.) It is to be regretted that 
nobody has as yet calculated these proportions for the 
Parmenides, Republic, and for earlier dialogues. The 
numbers given by Campbell refer only to: Phaedr. 
Theaetet. Soph. Polit. Phil. Tim. Critias Legg. 

This originality of vocabulary is a very powerful 
argument in favour of the late date of the Sophist 
and Politicus, but cannot be included in our list of 
marks of later style, so long as comparative statistics 
about all the works of Plato in this respect are not estab- 
lished. 

The absence of a fixed terminology, which is observed 
by readers of the earlier dialogues, is less noticeable 
in the Sophist and later works. In all these dialogues 
a great number of rare words recur, besides those used 
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only once, and this repetition of new and rare words 
shows an inclination to ‘fix in language some of the 
leading generalisations of philosophy’ (Introduction,' 
p. XXX). 

Taking the Timaeus, Critias, Laws, as containing 
Plato’s latest terminology, Campbell counted the words 
which each dialogue shared with this latest group, and 
which occur nowhere else in Plato. If we reduce the 
numbers given by Campbell to the proportion of 100 
pages, and if we allow a correction consisting in count- 
ing as common and peculiar to Sophist and the group 
of the Laws also those words which, besides these four 
dialogues, have been used only in Politecus—then we 
have in the Sophist to 100 pages 108 new words common 
and peculiar to the Sophist and to the group of the Laws. 
In the Politicus the number of such words rises to 136 
in 100 pages, counting also those which besides occur 
only in the Soplist. Of the other Platonic dialogues, 
the Phaedrus alone shows a vocabulary which in almost 
equal measure approaches that of Plato’s recognised latest 
writings, containing a proportion of 117 rare words to 100 
pages (ed. Steph.), which apart from this dialogue are used 
only in the group of the Laws. This does not necessarily 
prove that the Phaedrus belongs to the same epoch, 
since, the Phaedrus being in more senses than one a pro- 
gramme, and a work of rare poetic richness and artistic 
excellence, 1t 1s natural that Plato should have retained 
in use many words there first employed. Among the 
other writings, the Philebus affords a remarkably low 
proportion of such words. They are only sixty-two to 
100 pages, though in many other respects the Philebus 
is more nearly related to the Sophist and Politicus, and 
also to the group of the Laws, than the Phaedrus. This low 
figure is explained by the circumstance that no account 
was taken of such words as occur, besides in Philebus and 
the latest three dialogues, also in Sophist and Politicus. 
Assuming that Plato wrote the Philebus at about the 
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same time as the Poltticus, it would be natural that he 
should use in both some rare words peculiar to the group 
of the Laws. Allowing for such words, the figure rises 
to ninety-two rare words in 100 pages (ed. Steph.) com- 
mon and peculiar to the Philebus with the latest three 
dialogues. The importance of these figures is apparent 
on comparison with those of other works in which 
Campbell counted the words peculiar to the group of 
the Laws. These are seen from the table on the next 
page (calculated on Campbell’s table, p. xxxii). 

In this table some anomalies require explanation. 
The Protagoras, being an early dialogue, has more words 
peculiar to the latest group than could have been ex- 
pected. To explain this we should require to know what 
words these are, because if they refer to some special 
subject treated in the Laws as well as in the Protagoras, 
the coincidence would be natural. Later inquiries have 
not confirmed such an affinity between the Protagoras 
and the latest dialogues. On the other side the numbers 
for the Theaetetus and Parmenides are remarkably low. 
This might be explained by the circumstance that Camp- 
bell according to his method did not include in these 
numbers those words which, besides occurring in each 
of these dialogues, are found in some other dialogue 
belonging to the same epoch. The correction of the error 
resulting from this omission can be made here only for 
the Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus, and has altered very 
much the proportions given by Campbell. Really, if a 
word is peculiar to the latest dialogues and is found besides 
in two other works, the occurrence of this word in these 
two works is as much a sign of affinity between them and 
the latest group as (and is perhaps more significant than) 
if the occurrence were limited to one dialogue besides the 
three latest works. The Theaetetus has many words in 
common with the Republic, the Parmenides many words in 
common with the Theaetetus and Sophist, as later investi- 
gations have sufficiently shown. All these words were 
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Statistics of rare words in Plato according to Lewis Campbell. 


| | 
Number ee 
Number of | Of rare* | Proportion to | ° Tare | Proportion 
pores ° | words oc- 100 pages. words | to 100 pages. 
curring in used 
"i Abbre- each dia- | _only 
Name of | viation |—— —| logue, and) Be OG 
Dialogue: used, | besides pee 
| only in ; and no- 
ed. ed. ; ed. ed. ed. ed. 
FS, 3 Timaeus. ° where 
ag gle a Critias, >| Steph.* | Didot | else by Steph.| Didot 
Legg. Plato. 
= raf Es : ae -| 
Euthyphro . | Euthyph.} 14 114 | 40r3™ | 29 o0r21| 330r25| . . 2 v3 4 
Apology . .|Apol. .| 25 193 6 24 31 £ Sah cs ? 
Grol A 6 aise, 2 |) 3) 94 2 17 22 £5 2 2 ? 
Charmides .| Charm. . 24 18 2 8 11 g 5S ats ? ? 
Laches . .|Lach. .| 23 18 8 35 44 Re S| *, % ? 
TV SiS soy cen 3 | AY Giten col) 20 15 7 35 46 228? ? ? 
Protagoras . | Prot.. .| 53 394 18 34 46 5 a a?]| ? ? 
Meno. ..{|Meno .| 30 23 4 13 17 ee 2 th <2 ? 
Euthydemus | Euthyd.. | 36 28 7 } 19 25 Ee me cies ? 
Gorgias: ..| Gorg. . }- St 614 20 25 33 Sa ie ie ? 
Cratylus. .|Orat.. .| 57 42 14 24 33 ao ?| ? ? 
Symposium. |Symp. .| 51 39 33 65 85 53 2 e ? 
Phaedo . . | Phaedo. 60 49 42 70 86 ? Fi ? 
Republic. .|Rep.. .| 270 | 194 246 7° 90 126 | ie i. ? 
Phaedrus . | Phaedr.. | 52 39 61 | 117 156 170 326 | 436 
Theaetetus . | Theaet.. | 69 53 27 | 40 51 93 133 175 
— i — i | 
Parmenides. |Parm. .| 40 | 31 oe ee ee ie 2 2 
Sophistes .|Soph, .| 53 40 577 | =108 142 99 187 | 247 | 
Politicus. .| Polit. . 55 43 oe, | 136 174 | 162 295 377 
Philebugs . . | Phi. . 56 43 52° 92 121 55 100 128 
Timaeus. . | Tim... «| 75 53) ]{ over | over | over 9 
Griting [Orting || 15 | utl{ ose | ses | zo | 427 | 474 | 687 
«| { over ver ) | 
Laws . . .|Legg. .| 317 | 2363 | over 1146 { Ho ries \ 1065 | 317 | 455 
Menexenus . | Menex. .| 15 113 12 | 80 105 ? ? ? 
TOR eevee toe | LOD aa 12 9 7 60 7 ? ? z: 
Hipp. Minor | Hipp. I. 13 10 2 15 20 ? ? ? 
Alcibiades I, | Ale. I. . | 32 25 4 Le he LS eee ? ? 
Observations. 


1 The dialogues are in their presumed chronological order, as resulting from the sum 
of stylistic observations, 1834-1896 ; in some doubtful cases, as for the first six small 
dialogues, the traditional order preserved in Manuscripts (tetralogies) has been main- 
tained. The Republic is placed between Phaedo and Phaedrus, with reference to the greater 
part of it, though it is supposed that the beginning of the Rep. was written before the 
Phaedo, and some other parts after the Phaedrus. Those which have no logical import- 
ance and will not be dealt with in the present work (Menex., Ion, Hipp. I., Alc.) are omitted 
and follow only in this table after the Laws. 

* These numbers are not given by Campbell, but are calculated on his ‘numerical ratios.’ 

* The pages ed. Didot are more equally printed than in any other edition ; and they form 
the best measure of the amount of text. 

* Corrected after elimination of an error resulting from the circumstance that Campbell 
counted in Rep. and Legg. also some pages without text, between every book and the 
following. 

* This number contains the words common to Tim. Critias with Legg., and those occur- 
ring in Tim. Critias, and nowhere else, according to J. and O., Rep. Vol. II. p. 57. 

° This number contains the words common to Tim. Critias with Legg., and those of Legg. 
alone. 

” Including five such words which also occur in Polit. 

* Including five words which are also found in Soph. 

°* Including eight such words, which are also found in Soph. Polit. 

*° This number results from the ratio & given by Campbell, counting 295 pp. as he 
counted. The proportion is increased through the omission of pages without text. 

* ay oe the ratio given by Campbell the result would be 34 words; he may have found 
three or four. 
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excluded by Campbell from the number of words 
‘common and peculiar’ to each dialogue with the group 
of the Laws. Thence, partly, the low figures for Theaetetus 
and Parmenides. As to the Parmenides, the very peculiar 
and exceptionally abstract contents of this dialogue also 
make it impossible to find many rare words in it, because 
the greatest number of rare words refer to concrete 
objects. Apart from these easily explained exceptions, 
Campbell's observations, as represented in the above table, 
show clearly that the Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, also 
the Republic and Phaedrus, have the greatest affinity in 
vocabulary to the latest dialogues. There results the 
following important addition to our list: ; 

28. Occurrence of rare words common and peculiar to each 
dialogue with the latest group once or more in each page (ed. Didot) 
is confined to: Rep. 246 Phaedr. 61 Soph. 57 Polit. 75 Phil. 52 Tim. 
and Critias 508 Legg. 1146, while such words are scarcer, but 


still occur more than once in two pages in: Symp. 33 Phaedo 42 
Theaet. 27. 


Campbell found by this method over seven hundred 
characteristics of the later style of Plato, each word 
recurring in certain dialogues being as much a pecu- 
liarity of the style of these dialogues as any of the 
more general stylistic properties. He inferred that the 
Theaetetus and Phaedrus form with the Republic an 
earlier group (p. xxxix) than Sophist, Politicus, and 
Philebus, and that these more nearly approach Timaeus, 
Critias, Laws in their style than any other works of 
Plato. He could not have so correctly recognised the 
middle group of Republic, Phaedrus, and Theaetetus, had 
he simply considered the number of characteristic 
peculiarities, without taking into account also their 
nature. The weighing of evidence in every kind of 
statistics is the indispensable condition of correct con- 
clusions, and Campbell has shown a surprising power 
of divination in connecting the Theaetetus and Phaedrus 
with the Republic in face of the purely numerical data he 
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had collected. All later inquiries have confirmed this 
connection and removed the anomalies which Camp- 
bell’s statistical table still offered. Had Campbell relied 
blindly on numbers alone, he would have concluded 
according to the evidence afforded by his observations that 
the Parmenides is one of the earliest works of Plato, as 
Schleiermacher imagined ; that the Theaetetus belongs, as 
Zeller thinks, to about the same period as the Protagoras ; 
and that finally the Phaedrus is later than the Philebus. 
These natural errors he happily avoided and this gives 


_to his work a methodic value far above everything done 


after him in the study of Plato’s style, since later in- 
quirers frequently discredited their method by unjusti- 
fiable generalisations from a single occurrence of a single 
expression in a small dialogue, as for instance of r/ wv in 
the Lysis. 

The Parmenides has a poor vocabulary, but it contains, 
as Campbell has shown, some highly characteristic words 
(Introduction, pp. Xxv-xxx compared with Ast’s Lexicon 
as to the number of occurrences). 

24. yevos as a logical term: Phaedr. 1 Parm. 8 Soph. 4 Polit. 1 

Phil. 2 Tim. 7 Legg. 1. 

25. deopds, as a bond uniting ideas: Parm. Soph. Polit. Phil. 

Tim. Legg. (This special meaning has not been distinguished by 

Ast, and Campbell does not give the number of occurrences.) 

26. peOeEus: Parm. 8 Soph. 2 (A). 
27. wepifo: Parm. 4 Soph. 1 Polit. 2 Tim. 8. 
28. mwoduds: Parm. 1 Polit. 1 Tim. 1. 


Also the vocabulary of the Philebus, though less rich 
than that of the Politicus, is quite sufficient to indicate 
the place of this dialogue. Of words used in the Philebus, 
Campbell enumerates the following as very characteristic 
terms common to later dialogues (Intro. pp. xxv-xxx): 

29. yéveors, in the sense of production in general: Soph. Polit. 

Phil. Tim. Lege. (A). 

30. cvppeéis : Soph. Polit. Phil. Tim, Legg. 

31. UAn, in the general sense of matter or in a sense approach- 
ing this: Polit. Phil. Tim. Critias Lege. 

82. cxi¢o: Soph. Polit. Phil. Tim. 
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33. dvauepi¢w: Polit. Phil. Legg. 

34-36. duerpos, Siudxpiois, cSua (= body in general): Soph. 
Phil. Tim. Legg. 

37-38. cvyxpiors, SidOeois : Soph. Phil. Tim. Legg. (A). 

39. diaxwpifo: Polit. Phil. Tim. 

40-41. diadoyifopa, emikhny: Soph. Phil. Tim. 

42-43. oreddopat, amieiv: Soph. Phil. Lege. 

44. aynpews: Polit. Phil. Tim. Legg. 

45. whdros: Polit. Phil. Critias Lege. 

46-48. cvyxeparaodpat, evapiOjos, So€ocopia: Soph. Phil. 

49-51. m7y&is, cvyxpacis, kataraveo: Polit. Phil. 

52. dveitrw, in Phil. corresponds to dveiAcéis in Polit. 

53. wéypurep: Soph. 1 Polit.3 Phil. 1 Tim. 4 Critias 1 Lege. 16. 
(The number of occurrences for this word was found later by 
C. Ritter, see p. 59 of his Untersuchungen iiber Plato. In all 
other dialogues €wo7ep is used, which occurs also concurrently with 
péxpurep and oftener than this, except Tim. Critias Lege. in which 
both words occur an equal number of times, according to Ditten- 
berger.) 


One glance at these words shows for what kind of 
notions Plato sought new terms in his later writings. 
Hight words refer to division and reconstitution of unities 
(30, 382, 33, 35, 87, 39, 49,50) which Plato had proclaimed 
in the Phaedrus (266 B) as a divine art, worthy of the 
greatest admiration. Four words indicate logical opera- 
tions (40, 42, 48, 46), six physical and mathematical 
notions (29, 31, 36, 38, 45, 52). This agrees perfectly 
with what we know of Plato’s latest investigations. His 
dream was a general theory of science and classification 
of human knowledge. 

Campbell’s study of the vocabulary of the Sophist and 
Politicus confirms the above enumerated general analogies 
between these dialogues and the group of the Laws. 
Striking, indeed, is the number of words used by Plato 
only in the Laws and in one of these dialogues. 

The following twenty-six words, first used in the 
Sophist, recur in the Laws (Intro. pp. Xxv-xxx) : 

54. *dyxiorpevtixds in Soph. corresponds to * ayxvotpela in 

a. * évvypoOmpixds in Soph. corresponds to * évvypoOnpevrns in 

Legg. 
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56-58. * voubernrixds, * cvvoporoyia, * evvdiarovo: Soph. Legg. 

59-63. dyavoriky, Biacrikds, eikariKy, elpwrtkds, pappakorocta. 

64. dpwbevrixds in Soph. corresponds to épyGevris in Legg. 

65-68. Terms expressing logical operations: Sudéyvwots, pepis, 
Tapovip.oy, mpockowave: Soph. Legg. 

69-73. Poetical words: dOdos, dmderos, E€uos, mapappootyy (in 
Soph. corresponds to rapdppov in Legg.), rhaorés: Soph. Legg. 

74-79. Compounds and derivatives: dxparis, dvdoraros, aep- 
pnvevo, cKxoroduvia, ToAuNpds, picOwors (A): Soph. Legg. 


The following forty-three words occur in the Politicus 


and in the Laws (Intro. pp. XXV-XXiX) : 


80-84. auvyrnpios, malymoy, mektiKds, cKemacpa (A), oractacTiKds 
(in Polit. corresponds to cractwreia in Legg.) : Polit. Legg. 

85-89. Dialectical terms: dropepiCw, arocyil@, exxpiva (€xxkpitos 
Legg.), emwéuw, * yvopiors: Polit. Legg. 

90-100. Physical and mathematical: dvarodn, apeois (A), 
yupvaaris, * Spvoropikn (in Polit. corresponds to *dpvoropuia in Legg.), 
emurkevacopat, emiomevow, peTpnois, petpntes, *cupmodnyovpa (in 
Polit. corresponds to rodnyety in Legg.), drepoxn, dpy: Polit. Legg. 

101. aOcorns: Polit. Legs. 

102-108. Poetical: avrdgwos, yerrovd, evavupos, novyxatos, Kpnris, 
avvdpopos (A), cvvtpodos (A): Polit. Legg. 

109-122. Compounds and derivatives: d@vdaxros, eyxarpos, 
éxdogts, €umopevtixds (in Polit. corresponds to euwopevoua in Legeg.), 
ed aBns, (raydrns (in Polit. corresponds to trauas in Lege.), unvurns, 
povapxia, mpoopiyyupL, mpootuyxns, cvykatacKkevalw, Apewaios (A), 
Oupavdety (A), vowobernua (A): Polit. Lege. 


The following are found only in the Sophist or 


Politicus, and in the Timaeus or Critias : 


123-127. Dialectical: xadaprixds (A), doxsoros (A), dvaxpsBoro- 
yodpat, mpoonoAoyovpat, Suafpavo: Soph. Tim. 

128-130. Physical: dimOeiv (A), evxuxdos (used first in a quota- 
tion from the philosopher Parmenides), icomadés (also from Par- 
menides) : Soph. Tim. 

131-132. Poetical: Svarepdw, xpupaios: Soph. Tim. 

133-134. Compounds or derivatives: peOnuepivis, ra ovnbérta : 
Soph. Tim. 

135-141, diadurikds, karaxdopnots, karabpava, mapdAXakis, cuumAS, 
cuvupaive, cvANayxavo : Polit. Tim. 

142. dvaxvkhnors (in Polit. corresponds to dvaxvedodpa in Tim.). 

143-144. duopiopds (A), cvvarepydtecOa (A): Polit. Tim. 

145-146. * KikAnous, * pady: Polit. Tim. 

147-148. Bpdxos, ryxtds: Soph. Critias. 

149, divadtayxdve: Polit. Critias. 
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Many words enumerated by Campbell are not limited 
to two dialogues, being in different ways characteristic of 
later style: 

150-155. * dvaropa, * brnrep, KUptos, mapadopos (in Soph. Legg. 
corresponds to rapadopdrns in Tim.), cuppuns, yepoaios: Soph. 
Tim. Legg. 

156-158. erevyoyat, dyios, yaderdrys: Soph. Critias Legg. 

159-165. * dcavonots, ardavys, rpoBodrn, tporn (as an astronomical 
term), deazorts, tpurAovs, mapmay (A): Polit. Tim. Legg. 

166-167. dypduparos, oréyacpa: Polit. Tim. Critias. 

168-170. civodos (A), Eaivw, evmpenns: Soph. Polit. Legg. 

171. cuvehéropar: Soph. Tim. Critias Legg. 

172-178. civvopos (A), mepiteinw: Polit. Tim. Critias Legg. 

174-176. evvdpos (A), town (metaphorical), sAéywa: Soph. Polit. 
Tim. Legg. 


Some words are limited to Sophist and Politicus only 
(Intro. pp. Xxvi-xxix): 


177-181. * dudioBnryrixos, *yvacbeutixos, avtor@Ans, dmepnuda, 
cuvréuwvw : Soph. Polit. 


Here we have a lst of 158 characteristic words 
observed by Campbell in more than one of the six latest 
dialogues of Plato, and showing clearly the direction of 
Plato’s tendency to use rare and new words in his old 
age. Besides these Campbell enumerates 93 words used 
by Plato in the Sophist and nowhere else, and 157 
words used only in the Politicus. Among these 250 words 
whose use is limited to a single dialogue, 60 have not 
been used by any other Greek author (14 in Sophist and 
46 in Politicus), and 39 have passed into the language of 
Aristotle (14 from Soplist and 25 from Politicus). The 
numerical proportions of all these peculiarities of vocabu- 
lary may readily be seen from the table based on Camp- 
bell’s enumerations, given on p. 98. 

In addition to these, Campbell gives also a list of 
fourteen words which, without being peculiar to the later 
dialogues, occur with greater frequency in them than in 
Plato’s other writings. Among these dpdfo, amepydfopar, 
mpoatpeicOar, pirov, zudavisw, pavtalerbar, amopaors, 
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pn0év, mpocpnua, the indefinite motepos, are characteristic 
of the increasing logical interest, while cepiéyw, mepe- 
Aap Pave, wetpynteKos, wétoxos illustrate the fondness for 
compounds and derivatives. The number of stylistic cha- 
racteristics observed by Campbell in the latest group thus 
reaches 434, of which twelve are of a general character, 
255 refer only to Sophist or Politicuws, 153 are common to 
these two with the latest three dialogues (twenty-five to 
the Philebus with the preceding two groups), and fourteen 
refer to the increased frequency of words also used in 
earlier dialogues. Tull it be shown that as many 
peculiarities unite the Sophist, Politicus, Philebus with 
some other dialogue, we have good reason to follow 
Campbell in joining them with the group of Tvmaeus, 
Critias, and Laws. 

X. RippEnu. At the same time, another editor of 
another dialogue of Plato undertook an almost equally 
laborious investigation on the style of Plato, with this 
difference, that the friend who published it took the pre- 
caution of mentioning it in the title of the edition. James 
Riddell,!* late fellow and tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, 
buried in his edition of the Apology of Plato an appendix of 
135 pages under the title Digest of Platonic Idioms. He 
classifies the idioms used by Plato and quotes examples of 
all dialogues, but without aiming at complete enumera- 
tion, and without being aware of the bearing of such 
stylistic researches on Platonic chronology. Though the 
Apology has more readers than the Sophist, Riddell’s 
Digest of Idioms remained almost as unnoticed, at 
least out of England, as Campbell’s Introduction to the 
Sophist. As Riddell does not compare the relative fre- 
quency of each idiom in each dialogue, little can be 
gained from his enumerations for the chronology, because 
idioms are less often limited in their occurrence to a few 


8 The Apology of Plato, with a revised text and English Notes, and a 
digest of Platonic idioms, by the Rev. James Riddell, M.A., fellow and tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford, 1877 (misprinted for 1867) (xvi). 
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dialogues than peculiar words. Still at least one very 
characteristic idiom observed by Riddell is peculiar to the 
latest dialogues alone : 


182. The periphrastic use of the participle, with auxiliary verb 
substantive (p. 167): Soph. 1 Polit. 4 Tim. 3 Legg. 1. 


For those who assert with Schaarschmidt that the 
style of the Sophist, the Politicus, and Philebus is un- 
Platonic, it may be interesting to learn that Riddell 
found in the Sophist forty Platonic idioms belonging also 
to other dialogues whose authenticity is beyond even 
Schaarschmidt’s suspicions. In the Politicws he found 
thirty-six such idioms and in the Philebus forty-five. Few 
dialogues are as much quoted in the 325 paragraphs of 
this interesting monograph as the Sophist, Politicus, 
Philebus, Timaeus, and Laws. 

XI.-XII. ScuHanz, Lincensere. Shortly after the 
labours of Campbell and Riddell, Schanz!!° (1870) wrote 
on the hypothetical period in Plato, but at that time he, 
like Lingenberg '” in his dissertation (1874) on metaphors 
and proverbs in Plato, left the question of chronology out 
of sight. 

XIII. Immu. The same indifference to chronological 
arrangement appears in a dissertation of T. Imme on the 
forms of interrogation! (1873) in Plato. This author 
limited his work to an attempt at classifying interroga- 
tions psychologically, and quoted for each kind only a few 
examples, insufficient for chronological inferences. In 
this case the author’s ignorance of the work of others 
on the same subject has done him much wrong. Had 


' M. Schanz, Bifurcation der hypothetischen Periode nach Platon, 
1870 (xvii). 

mW. Lingenberg, Platonische Bilder und Sprichworter, Koln, without 
date, but published 1874 (xviii). The author enumerates proverbs on God, 
men, products of human activity, proper names, uses and customs, and 
literary proverbs. 

: 1. Th. Imme Culmensis (of Chelmno), De enwntiationwm interroga- 

twarum natura generibusque psychologorum rationibus atque usu maxime 
platonico illustratis, doctor. dissert. Lipsiae 1873 (xix). 
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Imme known the dissertations of Martinius, he might 
have made an instructive and interesting addition to our 
knowledge of Plato’s style. But he quotes only examples 
of each kind of interrogation without aiming at an exhaus- 
tive enumeration. 

XIV. Buass. Another scholar, F. Blass,'!”? the author 
of the History of Greek Eloquence (1874), made a very 
curious observation, thereby unexpectedly confirming 
Campbell’s conclusions, though unaware of Campbell’s 
work. He remarked that the hiatus is less frequent in 
the Phaedrus than, for instance, in the Symposiwm, and 
that it is still more rare in Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, 
Timaeus, Critias, and Laws, where the hiatus is chiefly 
limited to very frequent words as «ai, é£, 7, yy or the 
article, while all kinds of hiatus are frequent in the 
Republic and earlier works. Blass inferred from this 
single observation that Soph. Polit. Phil. Tim. Critias 
Legg. were the latest writings of Plato. 

XV. RozpPeR. When four years later (1878) Roeper!” 
published his investigation on the dual number in Plato, 
he knew none of the twenty contributions to the know- 
ledge of Plato’s style which have been mentioned above. 
He distinguishes two different uses of the dual in Plato: 
in earlier writings the common use as in the current 
language of the fifth century B.c., and in later writings, 
at the time when the dual fell into disuse, Plato em- 
ployed it intentionally to lend a phrase an air of solemnity. 
This usage is shown by Roeper to be frequent in Soph. 
Polit. Phil., though not limited to these dialogues. Very 
characteristic of a time when the use of the dual began 
to be abandoned is : 

183. dvoitv with the plural of a substantive (p. 26): Prot. 1; 

Rep. 1; Soph. 1 Polit. 1 Phil. 1 Legg. 2 (Prot. 355 B and Rep. 546 ¢ 


12 FB. Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, vol. ii. p. 426, Leipzig 1874 (xx) ; 
also on Dittenberger in Bursians Jahresbericht, vol. xxxili. p. 234, for 1883. 

123 Augustus Roeper, Gedanensis, De duwalis wsw Platowico (doctor’s dis- 
sertation univers. Bonn), Gedani 1878 (xxi). 
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are held doubtful by Roeper, but these passages must be counted 
on the authority of the best MS.). 


Many uses Other peculiarities of later style observed by Roeper, 
of dual —_ put not singled out as such by him, are : 


184. Article raty (p. 17): Polit. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 3. 

185. rm dv0 without substantive (p. 25): Soph. 2 Polit. 1 
Legg. 2 (generally in other passages ra dvo). 

186. vov (p. 16): Symp. 1; Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 1; Soph. 1 
i Polit. 3 Phil. 4 Legg. 2. 
increasing 187. Adjectives and participles in -av (p. 5): Rep. 1; Soph. 1 
in fre- Polit. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 3. 
quency. 188. réyva as dual of réxyvn (p. 5): Rep. 2; Soph. 1 Polit. 1 
Legg. 1. 

189. Subst. in -ay (p. 6): Rep. 2; Parm. 1 Polit. 2 Legs. 6. 

190. Dual of substantives neutr. in -7 (p. 12): Rep. 2 Phaedr. 1 
Theaet. 1; Soph. 4 Polit. 1 Phil. 1 Tim. 2 Legg. 2 (counting only 
indubitable dual forms; besides these Roeper quotes many passages 
in which such forms may be either plural or dual, occurring chiefly 
in Soph. Polit. Legg.). 

191. Dual in @ (p. 3) ‘nominum, quorum etiam in » formas 
licebat praeferre’: Symp. 1; Rep. 2 Theaet. 1; Polit. 2 Legg. 1. 

192. Dual rovrw gener. communis (p. 4): Rep. 2 Phaedr. 1 
Theaet. 3; Phil. 1 Legg. 2. Similar to this are also zoim Theaet. 
175 © and povw Lege. 777 oc. 

193. Dual of nouns in -ow II decl. with augow (p. 11): Prot. 1; 
Rep. 2; Parm. 1 Polit. 1 Phil. 1 Critias 1. 

194. opoy (p. 16): Euthyd. 4; Theaet. 1; Legg. 12. This 
coincidence between Euthyd. and Legg. Roeper explains by the 
circumstance that im both dialogues one person is speaking to 
two others, intimately associated. 

195. dv instead of dvo, according to the best codices, Clarkianus 
or Parisinus A (p. 20): Rep. 2; Soph. 1 Phil. 1. 

196. roiv dvow (p. 25): Crat. 1; Soph. 2 Polit. 1 Phil. 1 Legg. 2. 

197. Dual of verb following plural of subject (p. 30): Euthyd. 2; 
Rep. 1; Polit. 1 Tim. 2 Legg. 2. 

198. Dual of nouns in -ow with dvoiy (p. 10): Prot. 1 Meno 2 
Euthyd. 2 Gorg. 83; Rep. 1; Parm. 3; Tim. 5 Critias 1 Legg. 2. 


forms are 
either 

limited to 
the latest 


Teich- XVI. THICHMULLER. A counterpart of Schéne’s 
miller theory of perfection in style was Teichmiiller’s !% (1879) 
stylistic test, according to which the dramatic dialogues 
are written later than the narrated dialogues, because 


believed, 
like 


“4 Gustav Teichmiiller, Die Reihenfolge der Platonischen Dialoge, 
Leipzig 1879 (xxii). 
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Plato in the Theaetetus (143 c) criticises the form of a 
narrated dialogue and introduces the dramatic form as 
more convenient. This easy way of classifying the 
dialogues according to a single peculiarity of style led 
Teichmuller to some conclusions as strange as those of 
Schone, though less extravagant, because all the later 
dialogues are dramatic in form, and Plato seems actually 
to have given up the form of a narrated dialogue in his 
old age. But the dramatic form cannot be treated as a 
special invention, and to place with Teichmiiller the Meno, 
Gorgias, and Cratylus after the Theaetetus is almost as 
rash as to recognise with Schéne the Timaeus as an 
earlier work than the Republic. Still Teichmiiller was 
led by his argument to the correct conclusion that the 
Sophist, Politicus, Philebus are later than the Republic. 

XVII. DirTENBERGER.’ A new method of stylistic 
research was proposed by Dittenberger !” (1881), who, 
though knowing none of his predecessors, happily avoided 
the repetition of work already done, and directed his 
attention to a subject not yet investigated, namely the 
relative frequency of synonyms preferred or rejected in 
Plato’s different works. This effort brought into pro- 
minence some fresh peculiarities of later style: 

199. xaOarep occurs (according to Dittenberger, and for some 
dialogues according to later corrections of C. Ritter, p. 58): Lach. 1 
Meno 1 Huthyd. 1 Gorg. 1 Crat. 2 Symp. 2; Rep. 6 Phaedr. 4 
Theaet. 2; Soph. 14 Polit. 34 Phil. 27 Tim. 18 Critias 5 Legg. 148. 
In all other dialogues Somep is used instead, and prevails very 
much over xaOdrep even in the Republic (212 times against 6 


kabarep), in the Phaedrus (27 against 4 xaOamep), and in the 
Theaetetus (47 times against 2 xaOdrep). 


The prevalence of one synonym over another is a 
peculiarity of style not less remarkable than the total 
absence or the appearance of some rare word, and Ditten- 


12% Dittenberger, ‘Sprachliche Kriterien fiir die Chronologie der pla- 
tonischen Dialoge’ in Hermes, vol. xvi. p. 321, Berlin 1881 (xxiii). The 
numbers quoted by Dittenberger have, in some cases, been corrected by 
C. Ritter, and are given here according to these corrections. 
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meaning berger had the great merit of extending the stylistic 
areused study to the relative frequency of synonyms ; herein he 
in other — developed independently an idea to which Campbell had 
works. alluded in a footnote (p. xxxii) when he quoted fourteen 
words of increased frequency in the later dialogues. 


200. Screp is scarcer than xaOdmep only in: Soph. 9/14, Polit. 
16/34 Phil. 9/27 Tim. 10/18 Critias 2/5 Legg. 24/148. This scarcity 
of éorep, a word which is very frequent in all other dialogues of 
Plato, is certainly one of the most characteristic peculiarities of 
Plato’s later style, and coincides with the use of péxpumep for Eworep 
noticed above (Nr. 53). 

201. raya tows: Soph. 2 Polit. 3 Phil. 3 Tim. 1 Legg. 11. 

202. ri wnv; Rep. 35 Phaedr. 12 Theaet. 13; Parm. 6 Soph. 12 
Polit. 20 Phil. 26 Lege. 48. 

203. ye pyv: Euthyd. 1 Symp. 1; Rep. 2 Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 1; 
Parm. 5 Soph. 6 Polit. 8 Phil. 7 Tim. 7 Critias 1 Legg. 25. 

204. dAAd... nv: Symp. 2; Rep. 11 Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 1; 
Parm. 2 Soph. 2 Polit. 8 Phil. 2 Legg. 2. 

205. kal pny: Euthyph. 1 Charm. 2 Lach. 3 Prot. 2 Meno 5 
Euthyd. 4 Gorg. 9 Crat. 9 Symp. 9 Phaedo 7 Rep. 44 Phaedr. 3 
Theaet. 11 Parm. 25 Soph. 24 Polit. 24 Phil. 20 Tim. 1 Legg. 36. 


This expression, though occurring in so many earlier 
dialogues, may nevertheless be counted among the pecu- 
harities of later style, because it becomes very frequent 
only in the later dialogues, in which it supplants adda 
env, preferred to xai wy in earlier writings of Plato. 

206. adda pny is scarcer than kcal pv only in: Lach. 2/3 Symp. 
2/9; Theaet. 6/11; Soph. 10/24 Polit. 7/24 Phil. 7/20 Tim. 0/1 
Legg. 8/36, while in all other dialogues a\Aa pay prevails over 
kal pny (except Charm. 2 Meno 5 Crat. 9 Rep. 44 Parm. 25 
Critias 0, in which both occur an equal number of times). This 


relative scarcity of a\\a pny is the more striking inasmuch as the 
strong prevalence of the shorter kai jv cannot be accidental. 


He com- Besides these Dittenberger counted 0083 jv which 
pared the cannot be looked upon as peculiar to later style. He 
eeu, added to the strength of his conclusions by the observation 
e Ree that pv occurs with increased frequency also in the works 
with those Of other authors who wrote about the time when Plato 
occurring Was over sixty. As r/ wy in the meaning of an affirmative 


in the answer was not used in the Attic dialect, Dittenberger 
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inferred that Plato brought it from Sicily. But the 
occurrence of té w7v in a work like the Lysis, which in 
all other respects has the style of earlier dialogues, tells 
against Dittenberger’s inference. Even granting the 
‘Sicilian origin of the expression, there had been, for some 
years before the death of Socrates, sufficient intercourse 
between Sicily and Athens to familiarise Plato with ré 
pynv before he visited Sicily himself. His predilection 
for this formula, apparent in all later works, is a result 
of his increasing tendency to strong affirmation, because 
tt unv ; has the character of a great logical certainty, 
excluding every doubt : ‘ What else ?’ 7.e. ‘ How could it 
be otherwise ?’ 

Dittenberger’s article was the first investigation of 
Plato’s style which attracted the general attention of 
German philologers, so much so that, of late, the merit of 
introducing statistics of style as a method for determining 
the chronology of Plato’s dialogues has been frequently 
attributed to him. It was a happy circumstance that 
Dittenberger, in his conclusions from a very small number 
of observations, committed no greater error than the 
uncertain assumption that the Lysis came among the 
dialogues of the second group, between the Symposium 
and Phaedrus. But he correctly recognised the group 
of the latest six dialogues, and admitted that the Re- 
public, Phaedrus, Theaetetus preceding these are later 
than the Symposiwm, Phaedo, Cratylus, and all Socratic 
dialogues. 

XVIII. Jecur. Since Dittenberger’s publication the 
subject of the statistics of Plato’s vocabulary has been 
widely discussed by writers on the chronology of Plato. 
Blass!” recognised the new method as leading to the 
surest results, while Zeller opposed it as too superficial. 
Dittenberger’s pupil Jecht ' (1881) chose as the subject 
for his doctor’s dissertation the use of 76 in Plato’s 


26 Ricardus Jecht, De usw particulae jin im Platonis dialogis qua 
feruntur (Doctor’s diss. Uniy. Halle a. 8.), Halis Saxonum 1881 (xxiv). 
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some dif- dialogues. From his observations it results that the 
ferences following uses prevail in later dialogues : 


pomween 207. od« #0; #0n... ode or odk... #6; (p. 12): Lach. 1 Meno 1 

the Gorg. 1; Rep. 3 Parm. 4; Soph. 2 Phil. 1 Legg. 1. 

various 208. evreddev #5y (p. 50): Theaet. 1 Polit. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 1. 

dialogues. 209. #dy 76 (or Ta) pera rodro (or ratra) to effect a transition 

But he (p. 50): Soph. 1 Phil. 1 Tim. 1. 

did not 210. #5n mas (p. 8): Euthyd. 1; Rep. 4 Phaedr. 2; Soph. 1 

draw the Polit. 6 Phil. 2 Tim. 3 Legg. 6, including also passages, where 

Enicrences #6n is separated by other words from was, Evuras, Evvaras, mapras 

Pane in their various cases, with or without preposition. 

re 211. was #5n (p. 8): Huthyd. 1 Crat.1; Rep.1; Parm.1 Polit. 1 
Phil. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 2. 

aaa 212. adros Hn or dn adros (p. 9): Crat. 1 Rep. 3 Theaet. 1 

10nS. 


Parm. 8 Phil. 1 Critias 1 Legg. 1, including also such passages 
where a dé or ye separates 57 from adros. 

218. #57 with perfect designing an action terminated only in 
the present time (p. 21), with the meaning of ‘by this time’ 
(nunmehr): Rep. 2 Soph. 1 Phil. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 1. 

214. voy Hon (p. 44): Phaedo1 Rep. 2 Phaedr.1; Soph. 1 Phil. 2 
Tim. 1 Legg. 2 (#5 voy does not occur). 

215. vov...75n separated by one or more words (p. 45): 
Charm. 1 Prot. 1 Meno 1; Rep. 1 Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 1; Soph. 2 
Polit. 2 Phil. 1 Legg. 4. 

216. rdr’ 7#5n meaning ‘then already’ (damals bereits, p. 46): 
Rep. 2 Phaedr. 1; Parm. 1 Soph. 1 Polit. 1 Critias 1 Lege. 3, while 
in some earlier passages as Lach. 181 p, Gorg. 527 p, Phaedo 87 E 
the meaning is ‘not until then’ (‘dann erst’=twm demum), 
which meaning occurs also in Theaet. and Lege. This difference of 
meaning, similar to the difference appearing in the use of otrws #dn 
(see below Nr. 220), is very characteristic. Impatient youth 
complains that things were ‘not done until then’ (Fr. enjin); 
resigned old age is fain to be content that they are ‘done so soon,’ 
or ‘already’ (Fr. dé). 

217. ror’ 75n in apodosi (p. 46): Lach. 2 Prot. 1; Rep. 2 
Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 1; Tim. 1 Critias 1 Legg. 1. 

218. 7dy between a participle and an adjective belonging to it 
(p. 4): Rep. 1 Theaet. 1 Lege. 2. 

219. pera ravro HOy (p. 9): Rep. 2 Tim. 1 Legg. 3. 

220. ovras #5n (p. 9) : Crat. 1 Symp. 2 Phaedo 2; Rep. 1; Parm. 1 
Polit. 1 Tim. 1, including one instance of ovrws dv #n in Parm. 
145 c. It is important to notice that in the passages of Crat. Symp. 
Phaedo the meaning is ‘then’ or ‘not until then’ (‘dann erst’), 
while beginning with the Republic the four later passages are best 
translated by ‘thus already’ (so bereits), which is parallel to the 
use of rér’ Sn. 
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221. 7dn kai (p. 18): Charm. 2 Prot. 2 Meno 1 Crat. 1 Symp. 1 
Phaedo 1; Rep. 3; Parm.1 Soph.2 Polit. 1 Phil. 1 Critias 1 Legg. 8. 
222. 767 with plusquam-perfectum (p. 21): Euthyph. 1 Prot. 1 

Crat.1; Rep.1; Polit. 2 Tim. 2 Legg. 1. 

XIX.-XX. FREDERKING and HoEFER. Dittenberger’s 
article aroused opposition. In order to show that statistics 
of particles are at times inconsistent, Frederking of Dorpat 
undertook (1882) to count how many times Plato used te 
and some other words.'” He counted roughly and failed 
to distinguish the various uses of re. Hence his investiga- 
tion loses all importance, all the more that the counting 
has been better done by Hoefer!” (1882), who also studied 
the use of tz and some other particles, adding to the stock 
of peculiarities distinctive of Plato’s later style. Hoefer, 
as his dissertation shows, knew none of his predecessors 
save Dittenberger, though he occasionally quotes Camp- 
bell’s emendations of the Sophist and Politicus, probably 
from the original edition. Obviously he had not read 
Campbell’s Introduction, yet he perceived the importance 
of stylistic studies for Platonic chronology. Moreover, 
he recognised that his observations were too few to allow 
of definite conclusions as to the order of the dialogues, 
wherein he has shown greater caution than some other 
authors. His careful and complete enumerations yield 
the following data : 


223. rovyapovv (p. 40): Soph. 3 Legg. 2, while in some earlier 
dialogues rovydprot is used instead, occurring Lach. 1 Euthyd. 1 
Gorg. 2 Symp. 1 Phaedo 1; Rep. 3 Theaet. 1, and never later. 
Hoefer points out that Thucydides always used rovydpro. and never 
totyapovy, while in Aristotle only the second form is used. Isocrates, 
Xenophon, and Demosthenes use both. 

224. Kai pry ovde (p. 40): Rep. 2; Parm. 1 Soph. 1 Polit. 1 Legg. 1. 

225. ydp...67 separated by a verb (p. 25): Parm. 1 Legg. 2. 

226. pév...re (p. 17): Rep. 1 Phaedr. 1; Tim. 1 Legg. 2. 

22”. re used after a single word (not a sentence), adding a third 
object after two enumerated (p- 9): Rep. 8 Theaet. 3; Polit. 1 Tim. 9. 


ee A. Frederking, ‘Sprachliche Kriterien fiir die Chronologie der pla- 
tonischen Dialoge,’ in Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, 28° Jahrgang, 
p- 534, 1882 (xxv). 

128 Hermann Hoefer, De particulis platonicis capita selecta (Doctor’s 
diss. Univers. Bonn), Bonn 1882 (xxvi). 
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228. re... re (p. 11): Charm. 1 Gorg. 1 Crat. 1 Symp. 2 Phaedo 2; 
Rep. 35 Phaedr. 12 Theaet. 5; Parm. 1 Soph. 3 Polit. 3 Phil. 2 
Tim. 1/7 Critias 1 Legg. 50. 

229. re...re connecting single words, not phrases (p. 11): 
Rep. 5 Phaedr. 5; Polit. 1 Tim. Critias 1 Legg.16. Here we see 
how by distinguishing the various uses of a word the affinity of 
dialogues belonging to the later time is made evident, even if at 
first sight a word’s use is not limited to them. This becomes still 
more instructive by the following distinction: 

230. re... 7e connecting two words not separated by any other 
part of the phrase, as in Tim. 87 ©: 10 7’ Av To 7 é€ora or Critias 
121 B: mayxadoi Te paxdpioi re (p. 12): Tim. 1 Critias 1 Legg. 1. In 
this way sometimes an expression which at first sight appears not 
to be peculiar to a group of dialogues, may by subsequent distine- 
tions be used to characterise several groups. According to 
Frederking re...re was used indistinguishably in early and late 
dialogues, while according to the above distinctions established by 
Hoefer one particular use is limited to the Republic and dialogues 
later than the Republic, while another particular use exists only 
in the three latest dialogues, Timaeus, Critias, Laws. 


Hiven the 231. The simple re, whose frequent occurrence according to 
simple te, Frederking gave no chronological indications, is also shown by 
which at Hoefer to furnish some chronological distinctions. It occurs 
first sight (pp. 5-6) : Apol. 1 Crito 1 Charm. 2 Prot. 1 Gorg. 1 Symp. 1 Phaedo 1 
AACE ees Rep. 25 Phaedr. 23 Theaet.6; Parm. 2 Soph. 8 Polit. 6 Phil. 1 
differently Tim. 198 Critias 27 Legg. 155. It results that it 1s used more 
iy early than twice only in Rep. Phaedr. Theaet. Soph. Polit. Tim. Critias 

Legg., and more than twice in every five pages only in Tim. 
and late Sr ; : 

i Critias Legg. This word appears to have two epochs of greatest 
pinloguce: frequency, the proportion being in Rep. 13 times to 100 pp. 
may be (ed. Didot), rising in Phaedr. to 54 times in 100 pp., rapidly 
used for declining in the later dialogues until in Phil. it occurred only 
chrono- once (corresponding to a proportion of 2 in 100 pp.), to rise 
logical again to a maximum of 373 times in 100 pp. in Tim., 245 times in 
conclu- 100 pp. in Critias, and to decline once more in the Laws to 65 
sions if times in 100 pp. There is no reason whatever to doubt that Plato 
Some dis. might have twice increased and then diminished the use of a 
Henehinne word. re being frequent in all books of the Laws, it tells against 
Pee onde C. Ritter’s opinion that the Philebus was written at the same 
aioe time as the earlier books of the Laws. Although no positive 

; chronological inferences can be drawn from a single stylistic 
as it peculiarity, we may doubt whether Plato avoided almost completely 
ferent in one work the use of a word frequently used by him at the same 
uses. 


time in another work, especially as the use of this word is entirely 
independent of the contents. But such observations are never 
decisive so long as they remain isolated. If some other equally 
important stylistic differences between Phil. and Legg. are found, 
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then only the presently observed difference will acquire its full 
value. 

282. re connecting phrases, placed immediately after the verb 
(p. 7): Crito 1 Rep. 8 Phaedr. 1; Parm. 1 Phil. 1 Tim. 8 Critiag 1 
Lege. 5. 

233. re adding a third phrase to two preceding phrases, which 
are united by kal, re, Te... Kul, wev... Te, or wev... S€ (p. 7): Phaedr.3 
Tim. 5 Critias 1 Lege. 9. Hoefer (p. 7) quotes also two other 
cases of re peculiar to Timaeus and Laws only, too special for 
inclusion in our list, but very instructive as samples of acute 
distinction in stylistic statistics, showing the close relation between 
these two dialogues. 

234. re used dvaxohovéas (p. 13): Gorg. 1 Phaedo 2 Rep. 4 
Phaedr. 2 Theaet. 1 Tim. 1. 

235. re... kai... de (p. 15): Critias 1 (118 p) Legg. 1 (708 4). 


Other particles investigated by Hoefer, as ydp, rou, mov, 
én, mévtor, and their various combinations are more 
characteristic of the earler than of the later style. 

XXI. Pereers. Following closely upon these statistics 
of the use of particles appeared the first special work con- 
cerning an important part of Plato’s terminology, the use 
of the words év and ovc/a. This philological inquiry is 
contained in Peipers’ * Platonic ontology (1883), and 
exceeds in volume all preceding treatises on Plato’s style. 
Of his predecessors, Peipers only knew Dittenberger, 
though he quotes Campbell’s commentary to the Sophist, 
which he used without examining the Introduction. He 
observed some differences in the use of the terms investi- 
gated, but did not build on such stylistic tests any 
chronological conclusions, while he correctly inferred the 
very late date of Parm. Soph. Polit. Phil. from their 
philosophical contents. From his exhaustive enumera- 
tions it results that many expressions may be looked upon 
as peculiarities of later style. 


236. dvTws ov, in the meaning of metaphysical being, or ovcla 
évros, in the same meaning, generally dvrws as a metaphysical 
term, are found by Peipers (pp. 80-31, 514, 540) in: Rep. 3 Phaedr.3; 
Soph. 8 Polit. 7 Phil. 2 Tim. 3 Legg. 3. 

237. o’cia meaning ‘aliquid totum et absolutum, rebus nas- 
centibus et incrementa capientibus oppositum ’ (pp. 88-108, 515), 
which is a mixed substance between ideal and material being (of 
mépas and drretpoy, auepiorov and pepiordy, radvtéy and Odrepov). This 
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notion is, according to Peipers, very near to ¢he Aristotelian con- 
ception of substance, and is found only in Phil. 8 Tim. 2 Legg. 2. 

238. ofcia=complexus omnium rerum, quas entium nomine 
appellare homines solent (pp. 28-29 and 512): Rep. 1 (486 4) 
Soph. 1 (261 £) Tim. 2 (854, 37 4). 

239. 6 €ore (pp. 38-41 and 541): Crat. 2 Symp. 1 Phaedo 7; 
Rep. 8 Phaedr. 1 (247 ©); Parm. 9 Tim. 1 (39 #). 

240. dvras Kal adnOds (p. 124): Rep. 1 Soph. 1 Phil. 1. 

241. dvrws meaning dAnOas (pp. 125 and 513): Crat. 1 Rep. 3 
Phaedr. 2 Theaet. 1; Soph. 6 Polit. 4 Phil. 11 Tim. 6 Legg. 49. 

242. dy or o’cia=res vera, opposita fictitiz (pp. 182-152 and 
518): Euthyd. 1 (290 c) Gorg. 2 (472 B, 495 a) Symp. 1 (202 a) 
Phaedo 7; Rep. 9 Theaet. 7; Soph. 73 Polit. 1 Phil. 3 Legg. 25. 

248. ro d6v=id quod tam a loci quam a temporis conditionibus 
liberum, neque nascitur, neque interit, sed immautabile et constans 
eodem modo semper se habet, objectum philosophandi (pp. 50 and 
514): Crat. 1 (424 a) Rep. 22 Phaedr. 4 Theaet. 1 Soph. 36 Phil. 2 
Tim. 2 Legg. 2. 

244. ra dvra in the same meaning as above (pp. 63-66) : Crat. 2 
Phaedo 2; Rep.5 Phaedr.3 Theaet. 1; Parm. 2 Soph. 5 Phil. 2 Tim. 4. 

245. ovoia = substance as object of knowledge (pp. 67 and 515) : 
Crat. 9; Rep. 11 Phaedr. 4 Theaet. 8; Parm. 3 Soph. 6 Polit. 3 Tim. 1 
Legg. 5. Some isolated passages quoted by Peipers from other 
dialogues, as Euthyph. 11 a Charm. 168 c p Prot. 349 B Meno 72 B, 
seem not to belong here, as they offer a different meaning of ovcia, 
as ‘nature,’ ‘object,’ ‘ property,’ ‘ definition.’ 

246. ro d6v=what exists, opposed to pndév (pp. 11-16 and 512): 
Euthyd. 3 Crat. 2 Symp. 1 (2058); Rep. 11 Theaet. 17; Soph. 32 
Polit. 1 Phil. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 5. 

247. ovcia= what exists (pp. 17 and 539): Rep. 2 Theaet. 5; 
Soph. 7 Polit. 1 Tim. 1. 

248. ra dyra=Ta mpdypata (pp. 19-28, 512, 540): Charm. 3 
Meno 3 Kuthyd. 6 Gorg. 5 Crat. 25 Symp. 2 Phaedo 9; Rep. 4 
Phaedr. 6 Theaet. 8; Parm.5 Soph. 4 Polit.3 Phil. 6 Tim. 3 Legg. 6. 

249. rd dv=veritas cognitione aut oratione expressa (pp. 222— 
230): Kuthyd. 4 Gorg. 1 Crat. 2; Rep. 4 Phaedr. 3 Theaet. 5; Parm. 1 
Soph. 4. 

Peipers’ distinctions are sometimes obscure, and the 
numerous quotations collected in his work are not con- 
veniently arranged. The Laws are treated apart in a 
few pages towards the end of the work (pp. 512-516). 
Peipers did not count the passages quoted, nor did he 
distinguish the number of occurrences in a single passage. 
His work remains a valuable collection of texts, which 
calls for a complete digest by some clearer expositor. 
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His conclusions on the order of dialogues do not precisely 
correspond to considerations of style. Against the purely 
statistical evidence, Peipers separates the Phaedrus trom 
the Republic by the Banquet, and puts the Theaetetus 
later than the Timaeus, following alleged differences of 
ontological doctrines not easily definable. But he had the 
great merit of recognising the very late date of Soph. 
Poht. Phil., as written after the Republic. 

XXII. P. Weser. After so many investigations on 
Plato’s vocabulary, P. Weber !” (1884) returned to the old 
problem of the construction of phrases in Plato. But he 
seems to have wholly ignored the relation between the style 
and the chronology of Plato’s writings, and he neither 
distinguishes the single dialogues nor enumerates the 
passages, except when dealing with some very rare stylistic 
peculiarity. Under these circumstances Weber’s disser- 
tation 1s chiefly of interest as contributing to the stylistic 
definition of Plato’s works as a whole, for comparison with 
other authors, but containing very few hints for distinc- 
tions between early and later style: 

250. iva with conjunct. ‘nach Nebenzetten, and referring to 
a design lasting up to the present time (p. 11): Crito 1 Prot. 2 
Meno 1 Crat. 1 Symp. 2; Rep. 1 Theaet. 3 Parm. 1; Tim. 3 
Legg. 3. 

251. dmws with conjunct. ‘nach Hawptzerten, in vollstandigen 
Finalsdtzen’ (p. 13): Symp. 1 Legg. 9. 

252. dws with optativ. praes. ‘nach Nebenzeiten, in volistind- 
igen Finalsdtzen’ (p.14): Prot. 1 Phaedr. 1 Tim. 5. 

253. omws av with conjunct. ‘im vollstindigen und wunvoll- 
stindigen Finalsdtzen’ (pp.14, 21) : Lach. 1 Prot. 1 Gorg. 6 Symp. 1 
Phaedo 1; Rep. 9 Phaedr. 1; Tim. 1 Legg. 22. 

Weber also gives the number of all occurrences of final 
sentences with uy, wa, é7rws, ws, with various tenses and 
moods, but without distinction of single dialogues, so that 
his work must be repeated if it is to afford chronological 
distinctions. 

XXIII. Drostz. A marked contrast to both the 


129 Dy, Philipp Weber, Der Absichtssatz ber Plato, Wirzburg 1884. A 
Doctor’s dissertation of the university of Wiirzburg. This is the xxviiith 
publication on this subject, Peipers’ being the xxviith. 
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preceding writers as to the clearness of exposition 
and excellent method of investigation is presented in 
the dissertation of P. Droste ° of Diisseldorf (1886), 
who undertook to represent Plato’s use of adjectives 
terminating in «djs and #éns. Since Campbell nobody 
had examined the formation of new rare words by 
Plato, and Droste knew none of his predecessors ex- 
cept Dittenberger, yet he unconsciously perfected the 
Scotch investigator's method, distinguishing classes of 
new rare words according to the mode of their formation, 
and not only according to their meaning or origin. This 
endows Droste with a merit scarcely dreamed of by him, 
and manifests at the same time how progress in scientific 
method may be realised apart from wide knowledge. 
Droste dissects Plato’s art of word-building under one of 
its aspects, dealing with words mostly very rare and 
invented by Plato for the expression of his thoughts 
against the general usage of his times: of seventy given 
adjectives, forty-six are never used before (13 in evd7s and 
33 in #6ns), and thirty-seven are later accepted by Aristotle 
(7 in evd7s and 30 in dns). Droste minutely compared 
Plato’s use of such adjectives with their employment by 
earlier and later authors. Before Plato these words were 
rare, and since Plato they became very common, as is 
Lue seen fom he following table : 


| hele te philoso- 


| 
se * S: |} storia - | 
used by poets historians : phers : 

Number i ee | a 2 1d r= a 
of different eee pectec st || 2 \| Bila] 8 cS) a 
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adjj. in Se 7| 4) 3 i dy) 1 2 | re 3] 6 || 22 || 48 |430 
S S “i = =! 2 | 
| adjj. in gine See | | | 
those derived 4} 1] 2/10) 22) 10} 2) O|] 71} 11} 17 |} 48 ||152 |I900 
from og | | 


his table is re-arranged according to the table given by Droste (p. 39). It follows that 
lAes schylus, Sophocles, Huripides, “Aristophanes, Pindar, Herodotus, and Thucydides taken 
all together had used a smaller number of adjj. in eudys than Plato alone, while after Plato 
the use of both kinds of adj. rapidly increased. 


ase Pp, Droste, De ipoaWvoraine im «dhs et in bons desinentium eee 
Platonem usw (Doetor’s diss. Univ. Marburg), Marpurgi, without date, pub- 
lished 1886 according to Hinrich’s Catalogue (xxix). 
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This interesting comparison proves how well chosen was 
the use of such adjectives, as constituting an important pecu- 
larity of Plato’s style. The relative occurrence in various 
dialogues is seen from the following table, constructed 
from the materials given by Droste, pp. 18-19, 37-41, re- 
arranged in a more systematic manner than in his tables: 


In 


Number of 


different 


adjectives 


terminat- 
ing in 


-evd7s|-a dns) |-ecdjs 


Total of 
occurrences 
of all adjec- 
tives termi- 
nating in 


-odys|\ 


{ 


| 


OBSERVATIONS.—All quoted adjectives are used only once by 
Plato, unless the number of occurrences in each dialogue is 
shown. Adjectives invented by Plato and used for the first time 
are printed in heavy type. += not used before Plato; * = not 
used before nor after Plato ; A = accepted by Aristotle ; Aesch. = 
used by Aeschylus; Eur. = used by Euripides; Her. = used by 
Herodotus ; Xen. = used by Xenophon ; Hom. = used by Homer ; 
Hes. = used by Hesiod ; Iso. = used by Isocrates. 


Crito. . 


| 


iL t 


~ 


(1) «veidns (Aesch. Eur. Her. Xenoph.) occurs Crito 1 
Rep. 2, A.—[1] vooddns (Iso.) is found in Plato 


more often than any other adjective in dns, } 


occurring 24 times: Crito 1 Charm. 3 Lach. 1 
Symp. 2 Rep. 9 Theaet. 1 Polit. 3 Legg. 3 
(Alc. I. 1) A. 

[1].—[2] + atviywarddns, A, seems to be the first 
adjective in dns invented by Plato, occurs 
Charm. 1 Theaet. 1 and Ale. II. 1. 

[ay 9dr: 

[3] oynddns (Xen.) A. 

[4] teparddns (Aristophanes) A. 

(2) + devSr¢5 occurs Gorg. 1 Crat. 1 Phaedo 12, A. 


Symp. 


Phaedo . 


25 


+ (2).—(8) * tpayoer8ryg—[5] + yAotddns, A 
—[6] *+KodrAdAd&ns, A,—[7] + vodSqs, A.— 


[8] + cxotddns, A, occurs Crat. 1 Phaedo 1 Rep. 2 | 
Legg. 1—[9] + EnpidSns, A, occurs Crat. 5 | 
Legg. 2--[10] + &O0vpapBaSqo—[11] Onpiddns | 
(Eur. Xen.), A, occurs Crat.1 Rep.1 Polit.1Tim.1 | 
Legg. 3.—[12] rvevuardins, A. Only these 8 adjec- | 
tives in #dys are enumerated, occurring 12 times, | 


while according to Droste’s table 9 different adjec- 
tives are used in the Cratylus 13 times. 

(4) +povoerdrs, A, used Symp. 2 Phaedo 3 Rep. 1 
Theaet. 1 Tim. 1—[13] «dns (Hom.), used 
Symp. 1 Phaedr. 1 Tim. 1 Critias 1, A.—[14] 
dvbpam0déons (Xen.) used Symp. 1 Phaedo 1 Rep. 1 
Phaedr. 1 Legg. 1, A. 

+ (2)—+ (4)—(5) moaveidjs (Thucydides) occurs 
Phaedo 1 Rep. 3 Phaedr. 3 Soph. 1, A.— 
(6) Qcoe54s (Hom. Hes.) occurs Phaedo 1 Rep. 1 
Phaedr. 1, Epinomis.—(7) xpucoedijs (Xen.) A— 
(8) cxoedhs (Aristoph.) A—(9) * @vnroerdrig— 
(10) + coparoerSrj¢, used Phaedo 5 Rep. 1 Polit. 1 
Tim. 2, A—[14]—[15] mnadins (Thucyd.) A— 
[16] + 8np68ng: Phaedo 1 Legg. 1—[17] + Bop- 
Bopddnc, A.— [18] + yedSns: Phaedo 2 Tim. 3 
Critias 1, A. 
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In 


Rep. . 


Phaedr. . 
Theaet. 


| 
| 


Number of |} Total of | 
| different ||oceurrences | 
adjectives ||of all adjec- 
terminat- ||tives termi- 
ing in nating in 
| 


-eLd4s|-Gdns)|-erd4s|- OSs 


OBSERVATIONS.—AII quoted adjectives are used only once by | 
Plato, unless the number of occurrences in each dialogue 1s 


shown. Adjectives invented by Plato and used for the first time 
are printed in heavy type. + = not used before Plato; *= not 
used before nor after Plato ; A= accepted by Aristotle; Aesch.= 
used by Aeschylus; Eur. = used by Euripides; Her. = used by 


| Herodotus ; Xen.= used by Xenophon ; Hom. = used by Homer ; 


Hes. = used by Hesiod ; Iso. = used by Isocrates. 


8 | 16 || 39 


kr bo 
bo 
aw 


28 


He bo 


| (5)—(6) 


(1)—* (4)—(5)— (6) —* (10) —(1): bvpoesdhs (Xen.) 


used in the meaning ‘hot-tempered,’ chiefly of 
restive horses: Rep. 8 Legg. 2, distinguished 
from the philosophical term + @vpoevSrs : Rep. 19 
Tim.1, A—(12) + dya8oer845—(13) + AAvoerhs: 
Rep. 2, A—[1]—* [8]—[11]—[14]—[19] * @pnvs- 
dns Rep. 3 Legg. 1—[20] brvdédns (Kur.) A—[21] 
+ drAcypaTtddSns, A—[22] + wetpakrddns, Rep. 2, 
A—[23] + ddAutnpiddns, Rep. 1—hegg. 2— 


[241 + omndrardSns—[25] mvOddns (Isocr.) A— | 


[26] + kndnvédns—[27] * AcovTdSdns, A—[28] 

+ dhe58Ns, A—[29] + dxAGSns—[30] reTpHdys 

(Sophocl.) A, in the order of occurrences ; Droste 

counted 26 instead of 28. 

[13]—[14], as in Phaedo and Symposium. 

+(4)—+* [2]—[81] + compdé8ns, A—[82] + Anpddns, 
A—[33] + AvOéSns, A. 


Parm. 
Soph. 
Poltt. 
Phil. . 
Tim. . 


Laws 


Critias . 


ORD | 
tee | 
Braye | 


a 
ra 


| 


| 


ee 
SD kt ON 


| 


[34] + wpayparerdSns. 
(5)—(14) dvce5hs (Sophocl. Her.). 
* (10)—[11]—[1]—[85] + xpoxdédns. 


| (15) * wepatoer84s—[36] + wardapiddns, A. 


+ (4) —* (10) — + G1) — (16) chapoerdhs §=(Xen.) 
Tim. 4, A—(17) + AvOoer8%s—(18) * depoerd%s, 
A—(19) + knpoer8%g—(20) + capKoerS%g, A— 
(21) * orepeoe:d4s—[11]—[13]—+ [18]—[87] addns 
—[38] caprédns (Her. Xen.) A—[39] xoaAddns, 
Tim. 3, A—[40] + tpavtéSns—[41] + otorpd$ns, 
Tim. 1 Legg. 1—[42] + Autpd8ys—[43] + Suddns, 
A—[44] * GopvBéSns, Tim. 1 Legg. 1, A—[48] 
*vevpddng has not been counted by Droste, 
though it is quoted p. 34; this increases the 
number of adjectives to 12, of occurrences to 16. 


| [13]—* [18]—[45] vpdns (Aristoph.) A. 
| (11)-—@2) * wupoerd84s—[1]—+ [8]—* [9]—[11] 


—[14]—+ [16]—+ [19]—+ [23]—* [41 ]—> [44 
—[46] + gabe. (ave Lee ie 


In no other dialogue adjectives in ecdys or éSys are found, except Epi i J 
¢ j , f eX s (6) Alc. I. [1] [14] and 
Alc. II. [2], in each of which occur only 1-2 adveckires used b, I ree oer i 
Ale. I. mper ods, taken from Aristophanes. ; TO easy s o al 


New- 


The most interesting general result of Droste’s in- 
invented vestigation 1s that not one of the spurious dialogues 
adjectives contains new-invented adjectives in evdys or dns, and 
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that even those introduced by Plato are used only in four 
isolated instances in. probably spurious dialogues, as 
Alcibiades I. and II. and Epinonis. This shows the 
originality of vocabulary to be an inimitable peculiarity of 
Plato’s style, and further increases the improbability of 
anybody but Plato having written such original works as 
the Parmenides, Sophist, and Politicus. In these dialectical 
dialogues adjj. in evd7s and dns are scarce, while many 
new-formed adjectives in exds abound; Droste counted 
224 such adjectives in the Sophist, and 320 in the 
Politicus, while only 12 occur in the Phaedo. Droste’s 
dissertation offers important additions to our lst of 
peculiarities of later style : 

254. New-invented adjj. in «dns occur (p. 18): Gorg. 1 Crat. 2 
Symp. 2 Phaedo 21; Rep. 24 Theaet. 1; Polit. 1 Phil. 1 Tim. 8 
Legg. 1. (These numbers are not given by Droste; they result 
from the above table.) 

255. New-invented adjj. in dns (pp. 88 and 31-35): Charm. 1 
Crat. 10 Phaedo 4; Rep. 14 Theaet.4; Parm. 1 Polit. 1 Phil. 1 
Tim. 9 Critias 1 Legg. 11. 

256. roAverdns: Phaedo 1 Rep. 3 Phaedr. 3; Soph. 1, A (Table (5), 
Droste, p. 11). 

257. *povoerdis: Symp. 2 Phaedo 3; Rep. 1 Theaet.1; Tim. 1, A 
(Table (4), Droste, p. 11). 


In these adjectives the primitive meaning of the 
termination is preserved, though here, too, «idos often 
means species and not form. This use of adjj. in «dys 
to designate a species corresponds to a logical tendency, 
as Droste well observed, and was never attempted before 
Plato. Plato introduced it into the Greek language 
‘ex necessitate quadam et ex philosophandi angustiis’ 
(p. 19). 

258. Adjj.in edys designating a species (p. 14) : Phaedo ( (6) (8) 

(9) (10) ) 8 Rep. (j (10) (41) (12) (18) ) 23 Polit. ( (10) ) 1 

Phil. ( (15) yi Tim. ( (10) (11) (18) (19) (20) (21) ) 7 Legg. ( (22) ji. 


Among these adjectives some are specially character- 
istic : 
259. towparoeidns (p. 15): Phaedo 5 Rep. 1 Polit. 1 Tim. 2, A. 
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260. Ovpoe.dns (p. 16), in the same meaning as in Xenophon: 

Rep. 8 Legg. 2 (see table (11) ). 

261. *Ovpoedys (p. 15), as philosophical term, used also 

later by A.: Rep. 19 Tim. 1. 

262. Adjectives in «djs or oédys designating form or colour 
(including dewdys) (pp. 10, 18-14, 81): Crito ( (1) ) 1 Gorg. ( (2) ) 1 
Crat. ( (2) (3) ) 2 Phaedo ( (2) (7) ) 13 Rep. ( (1) (6) ) 8 Phaedr. 
( (6) ) 1 Soph. ( (14) ) 1 Tim. ( (16) (17) [89] ) 7. (@eoesdys is 
used in this meaning only Rep. 501 B Phaedr. 251 a, while in 
Phaedo 95 c and Epinomis it designates a species.) 


More frequent are the adjectives in #éns, which are 
classified by Droste according to their meaning. Those 
derived from 6f@ form one class, containing only evedns 


and dawdns, of which the second is used only once 
(Tum. 50 £). 


268. evadns: Symp. 1 Phaedr. 1 Tim. 1 Critias 1, A (Droste, 
p. 31, table [13]). 

264. Adjectives in dns designating similarity (pp. 31-82): 
Crat. ( [10] [11]) 2 Phaedo ( [16] ) 1 Rep. ( [11] [14] [22] [26-30] ) 9 
Phaedr. ([14]) 1 Theaet. ([81] [83]) 2 Polit. ({11]) 1 Phil. ([{86]) 1 
Tim. ([40] [41]) 2 Critias ([45])) 1 Lege. ( [11] [16] [41]) 5. 
Among these the following are characteristic : 

265. Onpwodns: Crat. 1 Rep. 1 Polit. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 3.—A. 
(in Tim. 91 & it designates a species, while in Legg. 909 a 
it means ‘like brutes,’ and in other passages, as Rep. 571 ©, 
Legg. 906 8B, it has a similar meaning). 

266. ‘dnuodns: Phaedo 1 Lege. 1. 

267. avdparrodadns (p. 32) : Symp. 1 Phaedo 1 Rep. 1 Phaedr. 1 
Legg. 1 (in Symp. 215 £ and Legg. 880 a it designates a species. 
Droste omitted Phaedo 69 B, where it means similarity). 

268. toicrpwdns: Tim. 1 Legg. 1. 

269. Adjectives in dns designating a species (pp. 82-83) : Crito 
({1]) 1 Charm. ([1] [2]) 4 Lach. ([{1]) 1 Crat. ([5-8] [12]) 5 
Symp. ([{1] [14]) 2 Phaedo ([17][18]) 3 Rep. ({1] [24] 6 Theact. 
({1] [2]) 2 Polit. ({1] [85]) 4 Tim. ([11] [18] [42] [43]) 5 Critias 
({18]) 1 Legg. ({14] [47]) 2. 

270. ‘voradns, designating a species: Crito 1 Charm 3 
Lach. 1 Symp. 1 Rep. 5 Theaet. 1 Polit. 8, A. This meaning, 
as for instance Rep. 488 n, is different from the following : 

271. vorwdys: meaning sickly, diseased, opposed to b-yrewds : 
Symp. 1 Rep. 4 Legg. 3, A. (Droste omitted Rep. 556 n, and 
quotes therefore only three passages in Rep.) 

272. yewdns: Phaedo 2 Tim. 8 Critias 1, A (in Tim. 66 8 
it does not designate a species, but local connection). 
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273. cxorwdns: Crat. 1 Phaedo 1 Rep. 2 Legg. 1, A (of 
these only in Crat. 412 B is a species designated, while the 
other passages use that word in the meaning called by Droste 
‘of local connection,’ as ‘ full of darkness’). 

274. Adjectives in dns indicating local connection (p. 34) 
meaning ‘full of . . .: Meno ([8]) 1 Euthyd. ([4]) 1 Crat. ([8]) 1 
Symp. ({1]) 1 Phaedo ([8] [15]) 2 Rep. ([1] [8] [25]) 7 Theaet. 
([82]) 1 Parm. ([84]) 1 Tim. ( [18] [88] [89] [48]) 5 Lege. ([1]J 
[8] [19] [46]) 6. This use is distinguished by Droste from the pre- 
ceding, and also from the following, as may be seen by comparing 
the meaning of @pnvedys in Legg. 792 B (274) and Rep. 398 & (275), 
of xodwdns in Tim. 86 B (274) and Tim. 718, 83 B (262). 

275. Adjectives in dys denoting causal relations (p. 34): 
Crat. [9] 5 Rep. [19, 20, 21, 23] 6 Tim. [44] (42p) 1 Legg. [9] 
(650 A, 690 n) [23] (854 8B, 881 w) [44] (671 4) 5. 

Among these the following occur in more than one dialogue : 

276. adutnpimdns (p. 84): Rep. 1 Legg. 2. 


277. Cypi@dns (p. 34): Crat. 5 Lege. 2 (Droste omitted Crat. 
418 a, B). 


278. GopuBadns (p. 35): Tim. 1 Legg. 1. 


Droste’s dissertation is a model of stylistic investiga- 
tion made for the purposes of Platonic chronology. We 
see that in the above enumeration the Phaedo very fre- 
quently occurs together with later works, and Droste in- 
ferred that the Phaedo was written after the Phaedrus. 
But this cannot be decided without considering many 
other peculiarities of vocabulary and style, besides the 
adjectives investigated by Droste ; it will then appear 
that the Phaedrus is much nearer to the Republic as 
well as to the latest six dialogues than the Phaedo, 
though in some respects the Phaedo may approach 
the style of the Republic more nearly than does the 
Phaedrus. The natural explanation is that the Phaedo 
immediately preceded the Republic, while the Phaedrus 
followed it. 

XXIV. F. Kueuer. A dissertation published at the 
same time as Droste’s, by F. Kugler,'*! of Basel, on toé 
and its compounds, shows also certain analogies between 


131 F, Kugler, Dissertatio imauguralis de particulae rot ejusque com- 
positorum apud Platonem usw (Doct. diss. Univ. Basel), Trogen 1886 (xxx). 


Droste’s 
disserta- 
tion a 
model of 
method, 
though one 
of his con- 
clusions is 


erroneous. 
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Phaedo 
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than the 
Phaedrus, 
as Droste 
believed. 


Kugler 
found 
many uses 


of Totvuy 
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the Phaedrus and the latest group which are lacking in 


prevailing the Phaedo, and many others between the Phaedo and the 


in the 
latest 
group ; 
especially 
the syllo- 
gistic use 
in conelu- 
sions, 
while 
mévror 
became 
scarcer. 


Republic. 


279. yévrow used to oppose to each other two parts of the same 
phrase (p. 26): Prot. 4 Meno 1 Euthyd. 1 Gorg. 2 Symp. 1 
Phaedo 2; Rep. 4 Phaedr. 2 Theaet. 1; Parm. 1 Polit.1 Phil. 1, in- 
cluding also some cases of opposition by means of od pévra, and 
pI) pevrou. 

280. ye. . . peévroe (p. 27): Crito 1 Euthyd. 1 Gorg. 2; Rep. 3 
Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 4; Soph. 1 Phil. 1 Legg. 1. 

281. ro. between article and substantive (p. 7): Symp. 1 
Theaet. 1 Soph. 1 Phil. 1. 

282. ro. after the verb (p. 7): Gorg. 1 Phaedo 1; Theaet. 1 
Soph. 1. 

288. kairo. = et vero (pp. 17-18): Gorg. 2; Rep. 1 Theaet. 1; 
Phil. 1 Legg. 3. 

284. roivuy in the conclusion of a syllogism or of a similar 
argument (p. 82): Crito 1 (44a) Charm. 2 (1628 syll.) Meno 2 
Gorg. 4 Crat. 1 (4382p syll.) Phaedo 3 (62csyll.) Rep. 18 (868 z, 
603.4 syll.) Phaedr. 4 Theaet. 1 (1928 syll.) Soph. 8 Polit. 4 
Phil. 10}(including three syll. 33, 41D, 56 c) Legg. 14. 


This increasing use of a word which was afterwards 


so much used by Aristotle in logical conclusions is very 
characteristic of the progress made by Plato in his logical 
terminology. 


285. roivuy er in transitions (p. 34) : Charm. 1 Phaedo 1; Soph. 3 
Polit. 2 Phil. 2 (the form ér: rofévuy is much more often used). 

286. éru 61) roivvy: Phil. 1 (524) Legg. 1 (817 £). 

287. kai roivuy (p. 84): Soph. 2 Polit. 1 Lege. 8 (while xai.. 
roivuy was used earlier, in Charm. 1 Gorg. 1 Rep. 4 Theaet. 1 and 
also in Phil. 1). 

288. mperoy pev roivuy (p. 85): Crat. 1 (426c) Phaedo 1 (90D) 
Rep. 1 Polit. 1 Phil. 2 Lege. 8. 

289. roivuy begins a new argument (p. 35): Apol. 1 Euthyph. 1 
Crito 1 Charm. 3 Gorg. 1 Crat. 9 Symp. 1 Phaedo 6; Rep. 13 
Phaedr. 6 Theaet. 6; Parm. 1 Soph. 10 Polit. 13 Phil. 9 Legg. 21. 

290. roivvy in transitions (p. 35): Crito 1 Crat. 9 Symp. 1 
Phaedo 1; Rep. 14 Theaet. 4; Soph. 4 Polit. 1 Phil. 4 Legg. 9. 

291. 67 roivuy (p. 36): Rep. 1 Phil. 1 Legg. 5. 

292. roivuy dj: Gorg. 1 Legg. 1. 

293. 75 roivuy (p. 86) : Meno 1 Crat. 1; Polit. 1 Phil. 1 Legg. 1. 

294. 4) Tolvuy (p. 86): Crito 1 Charm. 1 Lach. 1 Meno 1 
Symp. 1 Phaedo 1; Rep. 4 Theaet. 3; Soph. 7 Polit. 1 Phil. 2 
Lege. 6. 
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295. ov—roivuy (p. 386): Soph. 1 Legg. 1. 

296. roivuy, instead of being the second word of the phrase as 
usual, is placed in the third place or further (p. 36): Apol. 1 
Euthyph. 1 Charm. 1 Meno 1 Euthyd. 1 Crat. 1 Phaedo 1; Rep. 10 
Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 1; Soph. 5 Polit. 7 Phil. 3 Legg. 8. 

297. as dn ro (p. 12), beginning an evident conclusion: Rep. 1 
Phaedr. 1 Tim. 1. 

298. kairo... . O€ or dpws O€ (p. 19): Apol. 1 Lach. 1 Meno 1 
Euthyd. 1 Gorg. 1; Rep. 3 Phaedr. 2; Parm. 1 Phil. 1 Critias 1 
Legg. 3. 

_ 299. adyOy pevror (in affirmative answers, p. 238): Lach. 1 Rep. 1 
Soph. 1 Legg. 5. 

300. frou . . . F (p. 14): Prot. 2 Meno 2 Gorg. 2 Crat. 5 
Phaedo 2; Rep. 2 Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 3; Parm. 3 Phil. 2 Legg. 2. 

801. xairor... adda (p. 19): Lach. 3 Gorg. 1 Crat. 1 Phaedo 1; 
Parm. 1; Polit. 1 Legg. 2. 

302. Simple pay (p. 40): Prot. 1 Meno 2 Kuthyd. 2; Rep. 1 
Theaet. 1; Soph. 2 Polit. 2 Phil. 1 Legg. 5. 

303. pay ovv (p. 40): Soph. 2 Polit. 2 Phil. 4 Legg. 10 (nelud- 
ing one ovy par). ; 

304. pay ov (p. 40): Soph. 3 Polit. 2 Phil. 4 Legg. 10. 

305. pay pn (p. 40): Phaedo 1 Rep. 2 Soph. 1 Phil. 1. 

806. roiyvvy more than four times oftener than pévro: (p. 45) : 
Soph. 55/13 Polit. 46/7 Phil. 52/8 Legg. 120/17 while in all other 
works roivuy is much scarcer, occurring in no other dialogue twice 
as often as perros, the proportion to péyro. being in Rep. Phaedr. 
Theaet. 482, in Euthyphr. Apol. Crito Charm. Lach. Prot. #2, in 
Meno Euthyd. Gorg. Crat. Symp. Phaedo 4338, m Parm. #5, in 
Tim. Critias $. 


It would be unjustifiable to draw any inference from 
the absence of both particles in Tim. Critias, or from the 
scarcity of rodévvy in Parm. The only conclusion allowed 
is, that Soph. Polit. Phil. Legg. have the peculiarity in 
common of an exceptional predominance of totvvy over 
pevtot. From asingle peculiarity no chronological conclu- 
sions can be drawn, but this pecularity, joined to many 
others, offers a measure of affinity between the dia- 
logues in question. 

307. «évrot occurs less than once in two pages only in (p. 45) : 

Crito 2 Prot. 19 Meno 6 Gorg. 23 Symp. 18; Phaedr. 16 Parm. 13; 

Soph. 13 Polit. 7 Phil. 8 Tim. 0 Critias o Legg. 17 being less 


than once in five pages only in Polit. Phil. Tim. Critias Legg. 
This acquires a special importance if we consider that pevro. went 


These ob- 
servations 
are valu- 
able, but 
Kugler 
attributed 
too great 
import- 
ance to the 
scarcity of 
tolyuy in 
the Par- 
menides. 


Schanz 
indepen- 
dently 
confirmed 
Camp- 
bell’s con- 
clusions. 
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recognised 
the con- 
clusions 
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by both 
Dittenber- 
ger and 
Schanz, 
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out of frequent use in Plato’s time as Kugler has shown by com- 
paring other authors, from Xenophon, in whose writings pévroc 
greatly prevails over roivuy, down to Demosthenes, who uses 


pévroe very rarely. 

308. roivyy is very frequent, occurring once in two pages or 
oftener in: Crito 5 Charm. 20 Lach. 10 Meno 13 Crat. 32; Rep. 133 
Theaet. 39; Soph. 55 Polit. 46 Phil. 52 Legg. 120. 


From these and many other uses of ro Kugler inferred 
quite correctly that the Sophist, Politicus, Philebus 
belong to the same period as Timaeus, Critias, Laws. 

XXV. M. ScHanz. The same conclusion is also 
reached by Martin Schanz,'” the editor of Plato, who 
simultaneously with the dissertations of Kugler and Droste 
published his article on the development of Plato’s style. 
Though he quotes Campbell’s emendations to the Sophist 
in his critical edition of the same dialogue, Schanz seems 
not to have read Campbell’s Introduction. Directing 
his attention to expressions designating truth and being, 
he found : 


809. dvrws: Euthyd. 1 Crat. 1; Rep. 9 Phaedr. 6 Theaet. 1; 
Soph. 21 Polit. 17 Phil. 15 Tim. 8 Legg. 50, while in earlier 
works 7 dvr is used instead, which is entirely absent from Polit. 
Phil. Tim. Critias Legg., and occurs but once in Soph. 

310. ddnOeia (used instead of r7 ad\nOeia) only in Prot. 3 Phil. 1 
Tim. 1 Legg. 8. 

811. ayes (instead of @s adndGs): Apol. 1 Euthyph. 1 Prot. 1 
Meno 2 Euthyd. 1 Phaedo 2; Rep. 8 Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 1; Soph. 6 
Polit. 4 Phil. 7 Tim. 8 Lege. 6. 


XXVI. GompPERzZ. Only these few observations of 
Schanz, with those of Dittenberger, became generally 
known to German philologers. They did not convince 
Zeller, but they were held sufficient for the stylistic 
definition of the latest group of Plato’s works by another 
most competent historian of Greek philosophy, Theodor 
Gomperz 8 (1887), of the University of Vienna. He 

2 Martin Schanz, ‘Zur Hntwickelung des platonischen Stils’ in 
Hermes, vol. xxvi. pp. 437-459, for 1886 (xxxi). 

88 Th. Gomperz, ‘ Platonische Aufsiitze,’ in Sitzwngsberichte der Kaiser- 


lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, vol. exiv. pp. 741-766, Vienna 
1887 (xxxii). 
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repeated Dittenberger’s observations, and insisted on their 
decisive importance as to the order of the Platonic dia- 
logues. Gomperz argued that the more or less frequent 
recurrence of words does not lead to such certain con- 
clusions as does the complete absence of certain words in 
certain dialogues; and in this he unconsciously agreed 
with Campbell, who also had chiefly directed his attention 
to the presence or absence of certain words in some 
dialogues. Yet it cannot be denied that observations on 
the comparative frequency or rarity of words give valu- 
able confirmation of conclusions obtained from complete 
changes of vocabulary, and also that the number of 
words increasing in frequency is vastly greater than the 
number of expressions replaced by synonyms. We 
have no reason to disdain supplementary evidence on a 
matter in which, as in other historical problems, even 
the greatest amount of testimony leads only to pro- 
gressive probability. 

XXVIII. C. Rirrer. The question of comparative 
recurrence was the object of the first book on Plato’s style, 
a monument of patient labour, by Constantin Ritter ' 
(1888), now teacher at the gymnasium of Ellwangen in 
Wirtemberg. Until the publication of this book the 
investigations on the style of Plato were published as 
academic dissertations, articles in reviews, or as with 
Campbell, Riddell, Blass, and Peipers, in volumes on a 
different subject. Ritter was the first to write a special 
work on the matter, but he likewise knew only a few 
among his predecessors. He quotes Blass, Dittenberger, 
Frederking, Schanz, and Roeper, out of all the authors 
who had preceded him in studying Plato’s style. But, 
again, as with Droste, this incomplete bibliographical 
equipment did not prevent Ritter from achieving a 
great progress towards the full solution of our pro- 
blem, and even perfecting earlier methods. He not 
only corrected numerical errors committed by Ditten- 

134 C. Ritter, Untersuchungen iiber Plato, Stuttgart 1888 (xxxiii). 


and he 
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import- 
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negative 
evidence. 
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of his pre- 
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great pro- 
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ties than 
any of his 
German 
predeces- 
sors, and, 
though he 
did not 
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berger, Frederking, and Schanz: he introduced a new 
method of estimating the recurrence of words, undertaking 
to calculate the number of opportunities for the intro- 
duction of at least one important class of words used 
by Plato. Previous writers had only reckoned the words 
occurring—or the number of times each word recurred in 
each dialogue—or the proportion of occurrences to a page 
of text. Nobody had counted the number of opportunities 
for using a given word. This Ritter did, and found for 
various kinds of affirmative and negative answers a better 
basis of comparison than that of the proportion to a page 
of text. He accepted the sum of all such forms of answer 
as the number of opportunities for the occurrence of each 
special form of answer, and referred to this number the 
particular observations of each form. 

This was an important step in advance as regards 
method, to which corresponded also a remarkable progress 
in the knowledge of Platonic chronology. Before Ritter 
only the order of the last six dialogues was well as- 
certained. His merit lies in giving a detailed justification 
of Campbell’s earlier supposition that the group preceding 
the Sophist consisted of the Republic, Phaedrus, and 
Theaetetus. From the numerous observations of Ritter 
the following more especially characterise the latest group 
of six dialogues : 

312. mperov ay ety (p. 6): Tim. 2 Legg. 16. 

313. mas kal rp (p. 67): Phil. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 2. 

314. ws duvardy (p. 6): Phil. 1 Lege. 4. 

315. xaOarepel (p. 58): Polit. 1 Phil. 3 Tim. 1 Legg. 1. 

316. xpewr (p. 6): Soph. 1 Polit. 1 Tim. 3 Critias 2 Lege. 57. 

817. eirov predominates over édeyov (p. 10): Symp. 3/2 
Parm. 4/3 Soph. 4/1 Polit. 5/4 Phil. 5/4 Tim. 3/0 Critias 1/0 
Legg. 24/6. 

318. Answers suchas éyeye, euovye, and the like (Soxet por, €j0l yoor 
doxet) which denote a subjective assent, are very rare, occurring less 
than once in sixty answers (p. 17) : Phaedr. 1/69 Parm. 7/486 Soph. 
1/215 Polit. 3/251 Phil. 3/314 Tim. 0/13 Critias o/o Legg. 0/568 
(in earlier dialogues they occur very often, namely, once in five 


answers in Kuthyph. Meno, once in six answers in Lach. Euthyd. 
Gorg., once in seven to ten answers in Apol. Crito Charm. Crat. 
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Theaet., once in sixteen to eighteen answers in Prot. Phaedo know 
Rep.). Campbell, 
319. xard ye thy env (p. 68): Polit. 2 Phil. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 1. reached 
320. Inversion of the ordinary position of Aéyers, as for instance gimjlay 
héyets aAnOéorara instead of adyOéorara héyers (p. 56): Soph. 4 cencthe 
Polit. 2 Legg. 3. dione: 
321. 7d wduray (p. 72): Polit. 2 Tim. 2 Legg. 8. 
822. cixds yodr (p. 57): Parm. 1 Soph. 4 Polit. 7 Phil. 5 Legg. 16. 


Other peculiarities of later style extend also over the 
group of Rep. Phaedr. Theaet. : 


323. mdavtn mavrws (pp. 67, 101): Phaedr. 1 Parm. 1 Tim. 1 
Legg. 2. 

324. elpnrat (p. 10): Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 1 Soph.1 Polit. 2 Tim. 3 
Legg. 11. 

325. Superlatives adnOéctrara, dpOdrara héyets prevail over 
corresponding positives in aflrmative answers (Ritter, p. 19, 
corrected by Tiemann, '’ p. 586) only in: Phil. 22/6 Legg 36/22 
and are half as frequent or oftener in Phaedo 4/8 Rep. 29/48 
Phaedr. 2/2 Theaet. 8/14 Soph. 6/10 Polit. 7/8. 

326. yap ovv in short answers (pp. 57, 100): Rep. 4 Theaet. 1 
Parm. 22 Soph. 6 Polit. 5 Phil. 1 Legg. 1. 

327. mavtws kai ravry (p. 67): Rep. 1 Phil. 1. 

328. 7) was ... 7) was (p. 57): Rep. 1 Phil. 5 Legg. 6. 

329. pupio (p. 5): Rep. 1 Polit. 1 Phil. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 2. 

330. dvayxatov, dvayxaidrata (p. 20): Rep. 3 Soph. 1 Phil. 7 
Legg. 4. 

331. 7) 7s; (p. 24, in questions exacting affirmative answers) : 
Rep. 1 Parm. 1 Soph. 4 Polit. 3 Phil. 5 Legg. 8. 

332. m7; (p. 25): Rep. 4 Parm. 3 Soph. 7 Polit. 6 Phil. 3 
Legg. 3. 

333. mas etres; (p. 25): Rep. 1 Polit. 8 Phil. 1 Legg. 1. 

334. djAov ws (pp. 2-3): Rep. 2 Phaedr. 3 Soph. 8 Polit. 2 
Phil. 5 Tim. 4 Critias 1 Legg. 14. 

335. pakxpo (p. 5): Rep. 2 Theaet. 1 Phil. 2 Tim. 1 Legg. 4. 

336. éppn9n (p. 10): Rep. 1 Theaet. 1 Soph. 1 Polit. 6 Phil. 1 
Tim. 1 Critias 2 Lege. 8. 

337. gpuol your doxet (p. 17): Rep. 4 Theaet. 1 Phil. 2 Legg. 1. 

338. ovxovv xp or adda ypn (p. 22): Rep. 4 Theaet. 1 Parm. 1 
Soph. 2 Polit. 4 Phil. 3 Legg. 1. 

339. kai ras; (p. 23): Rep. 6 Theaet. 2 Parm. 1 Soph. 6 Polit. 1 
Phil. 6 Legg. 11. 

840. kai ras av; (p. 24): Rep. 2 Theaet. 2 Parm. 1 Soph. 1 
1euil, It 

341. €& dvdykns (p. 67): Rep. 6 Phaedr. 2 Theaet. 1 Soph. 5 
Polit. 4 Phil. 2 Tim. 13 Lege. 22. 


This co- 
incidence 
shows the 
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342. ddnOécrara, bpOas, dpOdrara without éyers and opOdrara 
Aéyers in affirmative answers (pp. 17, 56): Rep. 57 Phaedr. 1 
Theaet. 6; Parm. 22 Soph. 16 Polit. 26 Phil. 32 Legg. 38. 
(Arnim: Soph. 18 Polit. 29 Legg. 40; Tiemann: Rep. 55 Polit. 28 
Phil. 81 Legg. 35.) 

343. dfdov (pp. 20, and 36, 100): Rep. 24 Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 2 
Parm. 2 Polit. 4 Phil. 1 Legg. 4. 


There remain some peculiarities, which, though more 
frequent in the later dialogues, occur also exceptionally 
in one or other of the earlier works : 

344. oidauy otdauas or pndauyn pndayas (p. 66): Phaedo 1 
Theaet. 1 Parm. 3 Phil. 2 Tim. 2 Legg. 8. 

845. Kdd\uoros Kal dpictos (p. 7): Symp. 1 Phaedr. 1 Tim. 4 
Legg. 4. 

346. eis or kara Svvapw (p. 6): Crat. 1 Rep. 6 Phaedr. 1 Soph. 3 
Polit. 11 Phil. 4 Tim. 10 Critias 1 Legg. 63. 

347. eimes or elpyxas in answers (p. 19) : Gorg. 1 Rep. 1 Theaet. 1 
Soph. 2 Polit. 7 Phil. 8 Legg. 11. 

348. wmédaes (p. 20): Rep. 2 Theaet. 1 Legg. 5. 

349. mavrdnace pev ovv (pp. 23, 86): Lach. 1 Rep. 38 Phaedr. 3 
Theaet. 9 Parm. 7 Soph. 10 Polit. 4 Phil. 4 Tim. 1 Legg. 18. 

850. cxedov without re (p. 8): Apol. 2 Crito 1 Charm. 1 Gorg. 3 
Phaedo 2 Rep. 7 Phaedr. 4 Soph. 26 Polit. 13 Phil. 14 Tim. 9 
Critias 4 Legg. 122. 

351. ra voy as adverb (p. 7): Charm. 1 Prot. 1 Phaedo 1 Rep. 1 
Soph. 5 Polit. 5 Phil. 9 Tim. 5 Critias 3 Legg. 79. 

352. kai wada (p. 23): Kuthyph. 1 Euthyd. 1 Phaedo 1 Rep. 47 
Phaedr. 3 Theaet. 4; Parm. 2 Soph. 4 Polit. 2 Phil. 7 Legg. 6. 

858. Questions by means of rotos (p. 25): Lach. 1 Crat. 2 
Phaedo 1 Rep. 48 Phaedy. 4 Theaet. 13 Parm. 3 Soph. 32 Polit.36 
Phil. 33 Lege. 47. 

354. mavu pev ody prevails over wavv ye in (Ritter, pp. 22-23, 
corrected by Arnim,' p. 6): Crito 1/0 Rep. 64/40 Phaedr. 3/1 
Theaet. 16/5 Soph. 14/10 Polit. 18/7 Phil. 23/9 Legg. 49/4, and 
is over half as frequent in Lach. 6/10 Prot. 3/8 Phaedo 21/23 
Parm. 15/28. 

355. xdpuv (p. 59): Prot. 1 Gorg. 3 Symp. 1 Rep. 12 Phaedr. 8 
Theaet. 4 Soph. 1 Polit. 3 Phil. 3 Tim. 7 Critias 2 Legg. 33. 


These considerable additions to the number of pecu- 
liarities of Plato’s later style led C. Ritter to the same 
general conclusions as those arrived at by Campbell 


twenty years earlier, namely that Soph. Polit. Phil. 
Tim. Critias Legg. are the last works of Plato, and that 
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Rep. Phaedr. Theaet. form a group preceding them. 
At the same time, other inquirers added new observations, 
all confirming this distinction of the above two groups of 
Plato’s works, and happily avoiding repetition of work 
already done. 

XXVIII. Wause. The philological seminary of Bonn 
University, where the dissertations of Roeper and Hoefer 
were written, produced in 1888 a third doctoral disserta- 
tion on the style of Plato, by E. Walbe ! (1888) who 
counted the occurrences of wads, its compounds and the 
expressions containing it. Of his predecessors he only 
knew Roeper, Dittenberger, Hoefer, and Schanz. Among 
over a hundred uses of was enumerated by Walbe, the 
following deserve our special attention : 


356. Evvaras (p. 8): Soph. 3 Polit. 1 Phil. 2 Tim. 3 Legg. 1. 

857. of Evpravres or ra EVpravra (p. 11): Soph. 1 Polit. 1 Phil. 1 
Legg. 3. 

358. mas otros or otros mas (p. 36): Crat. 1; Soph. 2 Parm. 2 
Phil. 1 Tim. 2 Critias 1 Legg. 5. 

359. was doTicody (p. 87): Polit. 1 Phil. 1 Lege. 1. 

360. ra mavra yévy (p. 85): Soph. 1 Tim. 2. 

861. ra mavra cidn or pépy (p. 35): Rep. 1 Theaet. 6 Parm. 4 
Legg. 1. 

362. rovvavtiov Gray or dmay rovvartioy (p. 16): Polit. 1 Phil. 1 
Legg. 3. 

363. ro Evuray (p. 9): Phaedr. 1 Soph. 1 Polit. 1. 

364. way (Hoy, meaning ‘ every animal’ (p. 20): Rep. 1 Polit. 1 
Phil. 2 Tim. 2 Legg. 5. 

365. Evpmas prevails over das only (p. 4): Soph. 20/8 Polit. 
4518 Phil. 21/19, while in all other dialogues das is more frequent, 
being in Tim. Legg. over twice as frequent as fvpsas. 

366. ds and its compounds occur over four times in a page ed. 
Didot (p. 4) in: Soph. 181 Polit. 239 Phil. 209 Tim. 375 Critias 
67 Legg. 1290, rising in Polit. Tim. Critias Legg. to more than five 
and even up to seven times in a page, while in all other dialogues 
they are much scarcer (Euthyd. 102 Crat. 187 Symp. 142 Rep. 601 
Theaet. 188 Parm. 91, elsewhere less). 

867. das, Evpmas, Evydras occur over once in two pages in 
(p. 4): Apol. 12 Crito 7 Lach. 10 Prot. 22 Huthyd. 17 Parm. 17 


Soph. 31 Phil. 42, and over once ina page in: Polit. 64 Tim. 62, 


135 H}, Walbe, Silesius, Syntaxis Platonicae Specimen (Doctor’s diss.), 
Bonn 1888 (xxxiv). 
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pounds 
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results, 
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Critias 11 Legg. 255, in all other dialogues less, being over once 
in three pages only in: Meno 8 Gorg. 28 Phaedo 17 Rep. 78 
Phaedy. 17 Theaet. 20. 
368. nav door (p.7): Symp. 1 Soph. 1 Polit. 1 Tim. 4 Legg. 3. 
369. mdvra (oa or (6a rravra (p. 381): Phaedo 2 Rep. 2 Soph. 1 
Phil. 3 Tim. 2 Legg. 3 (including two occurrences of (da Evpruvra 
in Legg.). 
370. das or drav without article or substantive (pp. 5, 7): 
Symp. 1 Phaedo 1 Phaedr. 1 Parm. 3 Tim. 2 Legg. 4. 
371. ro wav, meaning the universe (omniwm rerum universitas, 
p- 10), is limited to: Crat.3 Symp. 1 Rep. 1 Theaet. 3 Parm. 1 
Soph. 8 Polit. 7 Phil. 10 Tim. 38 Legg. 11. 
372. ro nav diadéepew (pp. 10-11): Polit. 1 Legg. 2. 
373. maoa or daca avdykn (p. 28): Phaedo 2 Rep. 5 Phaedr. 2 
Theaet. 2 Soph. 2 Phil. 1 Tim. 4 Legg. 2. 
374. mas or compounds used together with éxaoros (p. 37): 
EKuthyd. 1 Rep. 2 Theaet. 1 Parm. 1 Soph. 1 Tim. 6 Legg. 1. 
875. mas used with ddos (p. 88): Rep. 2 Soph. 1 Legg. 3. 
XXIX. SrepecKx. In the same year as Walbe’s dis- 
sertation and Ritter’s work was published an original 
investigation on Plato’s style by H. Siebeck,'* author of 
the History of Psychology. Siebeck, as a psychologist, 
sought for characteristics of Plato’s style revealing 
changes in the author’s state of mind which are capable 
of psychological explanation. He chose for his purpose 
the different classes of affirmative answers, and made a 
step further in the right method of calculating opportu- 
nities for the occurrence of each particular answer, not 
taking, as Ritter did, the sum of all answers as a com- 
parative measure, but the sum of all affirmative answers 
only. Siebeck, moreover, classified all these answers and 
distinguished problematic, assertive, and apodictic affirma- 
tions. The apodictic affirmations, as for instance adnOéo- 
tata, opOoTata, Twavrtatact, &c., are, as Siebeck shows, 
in all cases when the chronological order of two 
dialogues is known from other certain sources, more 
numerous in the later works. They form in the Republic 
186 H. Siebeck, Untersuchungen zur Philosophie der Griechen, 2° Ke 
Freiburg in B., 1888, pp. 253-266: ‘Nachtrige die platonische Frage 


betreffend, I. Sprachstatistisches ’ (xxxv). Siebeck knew among his pre- 
decessors Dittenberger, Frederking, Hoefer, Schanz, and Gomperz. 
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fifty per cent. of all affirmative answers, and in the Laws 
fifty-four per cent. A similar relation is observed in the 
dialectic trilogy. In the Theaetetus Siebeck found thirty- 
eight per cent. apodictic answers, in the Sophist forty-two 
per cent., in the Politicus forty-nine per cent.—while in 
the Protagoras, generally recognised as an early dialogue, 
such answers form only fifteen per cent. of all. More- 
over, in the separate books of the Republic we notice the 
like progress from a more problematic to an apodictic 
certainty. In Book I we find thirty-eight per cent. 
apodictic affirmations, as in the Theaetetus ; in Books I- 
IV they rise to forty-six per cent.; in Books V-IX 
to fifty-four per cent.; in Book X they decline a little, 
being fifty-three per cent. of all affirmative answers. It 
would be an exaggeration to affirm that these numbers 
correspond precisely to the chronological order, because 
the special subject of each work gives greater or fewer 
opportunities for apodictic certainty, and if the Phaedo 
contains forty-nine per cent. apodictic replies, this is no 
sufficient reason for inferring that this dialogue was 
written after the Sophist; still, Siebeck’s method of cal- 
culating the opportunities for different kinds of answers 
marks a progress over Ritter’s first attempt. Siebeck 
also counted the number of simple direct questions, with- 
out any interrogative particle, or with 4 or dpa or pov 
only, in order to find the relative recurrence of these par- 
ticles ; and he found the percentage of questions with dpa 
or pay to be very high in the dialogues of the latest group. 
These investigations increase our list by some charac- 
teristics whose importance outweighs their number : 


376. Over forty in each hundred affirmative answers are 
apodictic (p. 260) only in: Phaedo 83/168 Rep. 669/1342 
Phaedr. 42/76 Parm. 159/394 Soph. 140/329 Polit. 130/268 
Phil. 198/323 Legg. 312/578. In other dialogues the proportion 
is much smaller, coming nearest to the later style in Huthyd. 
45130 Gorg. 105/321 Crat. 77/238 Theaet. 101/263 (in these 
dialogues over 30 %). 

377. To each problematic answer correspond at least four 


method of 
stylistic 
study for 
chrono- 
logical 
purposes, 
as can be 
tested on 
those 
works 
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chrono- 
logical 
order is 
otherwise 


known. 


Siebeck’s 
calcula- 
tions add 
very im- 
portant 
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of Plato’s 
style. 


They 
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Tiemann 
supple- 
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Ritter’s 
observa- 
tions and 
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them on 
some 
points, 
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more 
detailed 
informa- 
tion on 
the use of 
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apodictic answers or more: Phaedo 20/83 Rep. 141/669 Phaedr. 
10/42 Soph. 31/140 Phil. 32/198 Legg. 69/312. In other 
dialogues the problematic answers occur much oftener, being less 
than one to three apodictic answers only in Euthyd. 12/45 Gorg. 
32/105 Parm. 52/159 Polit. 35/130. 

378. Interrogations by means of dpa form 24 % or more of all 
simple interrogations: Parm. 50/207 Soph. 6/171 Polit. 31/106 
Phil. 56/186 Legg. 95/329, while in all other dialogues dpa is 
much scarcer, the proportion being above 15 % only in: Prot. 
27/140 Crat. 34/172 Phaedo 31/161 Rep. 183/931 Phaedr. 11/72 
Theaet. 39/229, and in other dialogues less. 


XXX. TIEMANN. Stylistic investigations on Plato 
became better known after 1888; those of Dittenberger, 
Schanz, Ritter, and Siebeck receiving most attention, but 
still they met with obstinate opposition, and Zeller con- 
tinued to disdainthem. J. Tiemann,!*’ under the influence 
of Ritter’s work, investigated the use of some participles 
with evar, and noticed among others the following 
peculiarities : 


379. Particip. aorist. with e?va: (p. 559) : Polit. 2 Tim. 1 Legg. 1. 

380. mpérov with etva: Lach. 1 Gorg. 1 Symp. 1 Tim. 2 
Critias 2 Legg. 7. 

381. rpoonkey with etvac: Rep. 8 Phaedr. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 2. 

382. Part. praes. with e’vac: Huthyph.1 Prot.1 Meno 2 Gorg. 2 
Crat. 2 Symp. 1 Phaedo 1; Rep. 8 Phaedr. 3 Theaet. 3; Soph. 6 
Polit. 8 Phil. 8 Tim. 4 Critias 1 Legg. 11. 

383. Pleonastic use of participles (p. 556) : Lach. 1 Prot. 1 Meno 3 
Enthyd. 1 Gorg. 8 Crat. 1 Symp. 2 Phaedo 2; Rep. 14 Phaedr. 4 
Theaet. 3; Soph. 7 Polit. 72 Phil. 7 Tim. 12 Oritias 4 Legg. 24. 

384. Periphrastic impersonal expressions (p. 556): Symp. 1 
Rep. 1 Soph. 1 Polit. 2 Tim. 7 Critias 2 Lege. 10. 

385. adyOj without Ayes in affirmative answers (p. 586) : 
Charm. 3 Lach. 1 Prot. 1 Gorg. 1 Phaedo 1 Rep. 29 Theaet. 9 
Parm. 18 Soph. 7 Polit. 5 Phil. 2 Lege. 4. (The occurrence of 
adn 67 in Prot. and Gorg. has not been noticed by Tiemann, nor by 
C. Ritter, but is mentioned by von Arnim™* p. 9, and has been 
admitted here on his testimony, because an involuntary omission 


7 J. Tiemann, ‘Zum Sprachgebrauch Platos’ in Wochenschrift fiir 
klassische Philosophie, 1889, columns 248-253, 362-366; also in his exten- 
sive review of C. Ritter’s work in the same journal, columns 791-797, 
839-842, Berlin 1889 (xxxvi). The numbers for Parmenides omitted by 
Tiemann have been in some cases added from Arnim’s (see note 144) 
publication. 
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appears more probable than a wrong observation, unless Arnim 
counted as simple a\y67 some adnO7 déyers.) adnOn Eyes, very 
common in earlier dialogues, is scarcer afterwards. 


Already C. Ritter had noticed that the abridged forms 
op0ds, adnPéctata, dpForatra without Aéyers, as well as 
opGorata even with Aé¢yevs, were limited to Rep. Phaedr. 
Theaet. Parm., and to the six latest dialogues, occurring 
nowhere earlier (3842). Tiemann counted the occurrences 
of each of these forms of affirmative answers, and found 
that dpAds, opOorara, and adnOéorata, with or without 
reyes, though not limited to the latest works, occur in 
them with increased frequency, and may therefore be 
looked upon as peculiarities of later style : 


386. dp$as with or without Aéyes in affirmative answers 
(p. 586): Huthyph. 1 Charm. 1 Meno 1 Crat. 1 Phaedo 1 Rep. 35 
Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 5 Parm. 18 Soph. 10 Polit. 17 Phil. 13 Legg. 24. 
(Arnim agrees generally with these numbers, but he found no 
6p0és in Meno and Crat., and only two in Phil., 25-26 in Legg.) 

387. adnGeorara with or without Ayes in affirmative answers 
(p. 586): Lach. 1 Crat. 1 Symp. 1 Phaedo 4 Rep. 28 Phaedr. 2 
Theaet. 7 Parm. 6 Soph. 5 Polit. 7 Phil. 16 Legg. 23 (Arnim 
Legg. 24). 

388. dpOdrara with or without d¢yes in affirmative answers 
(p. 586): Rep. 10 Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 1 Parm. 1 Soph. 4 Polit. 8 
Phil. 10 Legg. 12. Arnim: Rep. 11 Phaedr. 2 Soph. 5 Polit. 12 
Phil. 12 Legg. 15 or 16. (In this and the preceding Nos. 385-387 
the numbers for Parmenides, omitted by Tiemann, are quoted 
from Arnim, who slightly differs from Tiemann and Ritter in other 
numbers.) 


XXXI. Lina. Simultaneously with Tiemann, Lina '* 
published at Marburg a dissertation wherein he classi- 
fies no fewer than twenty-one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-one occurrences of prepositions in Plato’s 
works. From his lists the following confirmation of 
earlier results is gathered : 


1398 'T, Lina, De praepositionum usu platonico; dissertatio inauguralis 
Marpurgi 1889 (xxxvii). Of his predecessors Lina knew Dittenberger, 
Schanz, and Ritter. 
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Lina 
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all uses of 
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difference 389. xara with the accusative prevails over all other prepositions 
of fre- except év (p. 9): Crat. 75 Polit. 130 Critias 50 Legg. 697, and 
quency in over é€v in Soph. 125 Tim. 253. In these dialogues cara cum acc. 
Ra lise forms 12-15 % of the whole number of prepositions, while 
between in other works it is much scarcer, reaching 9 % only in the 
Theaet. and falling to the fourth rank in Parm. (after ev, rpds, ék), 
early and : se - : a ere 5 
Phil. (after év, eis, wepi), Legg. B. vi. x. xii. (after ev, eis and ek or 
Be mept). The prevalence of xara in some dialogues is so much the 
dialogues, more characteristic, as in the whole of Plato’s text év (4148), mepi 
because (8267), mpds (2292), prevail much over card (2065). 
he used 390. Twenty-one or more prepositions on each page (ed. Didot) 
a wrong occur only in: Phaedr. 819 Polit. 916 Tim. 1733 (82 in one 
measure page) Critias 363 (33 in one page) Legg. 5249 (22 in one page), 
of text. over 19 in: Lach. 352 Phaedo 945 Rep. 3865 Soph. 757; over 38 in 


iis vobser: two pages in: Prot. 678 Symp. 737 Theaet. 885 Parm. 512 Phil. 
778, elsewhere less. (In this case the superiority of Didot’s edition 


vations 
oops, over Teubner’s, as a measure of text, is manifest. Lina gives 
eee for Polit. the proportion of 11 prepositions to one page, the 
: same as for Prot., while from the numbers he quotes it results 
B great that one page ed. Didot contains in Prot. 17°4 prepositions, in 
number Polit. 21:3. This should be carefully borne in mind by all 
of pecu- future inquirers, who wish to determine how often per page a 
liarities of word occurs. The proportion of 11 prepositions to one page ed. 
later style, Teubner is given by Lina also for Lach., with 19°5 preposi- 
among tions on one page ed. Didot; according to his calculations Symp. 
which [189 prepositions on one page ed. Didot| and Phaedo [19:3 
various prepositions on one page ed. Didot] would contain more preposi- 
Lande ct tions [12 on each page ed. Teubner] than the Politicus [11 pre- 
ee positions on one page ed. Teubner, and 21°3 prepositions on one 
poueons page ed. Didot], while they really contain two prepositions less on 
each page ed. Didot. It follows that the standard of a page varies, 
a ae and that we must be cautious in selecting a measure of text. So 

minent,. 


long as the ideal measure, the number of words of each dialogue, 
remains unknown, there is no safer standard than the pages of 
Didot’s edition for measuring Plato’s text.) 

391. epi c. accus. prevails over 7epi c. gen. (p. 12): Symp. 40/39 
Soph. 76/71 Polit. 92/53 Tim. 116/88 Critias 29/21 Legg. ili. v. 
vi. vii. 182/147. This is a very characteristic peculiarity, because 
in all other dialogues the predominance of epi c. gen. over rept 
c. ace. is so great that in the dialogues not specified by Lina 
1552 repi c. gen. correspond to 804 rept c. ace. 

892. card sundered from the corresponding accus. by 67 (p. 14) : 
Meno 1 Rep. 1 Parm. 2 Soph. 2 Polit. 1 Phil. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 1. 

393. idem, by pey (p. 14): Gorg. 1 Rep. 2 Theaet. 2 Polit. 1 

Phil. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 2. 

394. idem, by de (p. 14): Gorg. 1 Crat. 2 Rep. 4 Theaet. 4 

Parm. 8 Soph. 1 Phil. 1 Tim. 5 Critias 3 Lege. 2. 
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395. idem, by ré (p. 14): Rep. 2 Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 1 Polit. 1 
Phil. 1 Tim. 4 Legg. 8. 

396. idem, by yé (pp. 14, 75): Charm. 2 Gorg.1Crat. 1 Phaedo 1 
Rep. 1 Theaet. 1 Soph. 1 Polit. 4 Phil. 5 Tim. 1 Legg. 4. 

397. idem, by a genitive (p. 14): Crat. 1 Rep. 1 Phaedr. 1 
Parm. 1 Polit. 1 Legg. 3. 

398. idem, by more than one word (p. 15): Gorg. 1 Crat. 1 
Symp. 1 Parm. 1 Polit. 1 Critias 1 Legg. 2. 
399. mepi sundered from the corresponding genitive by 47 (p. 16) : 


Theaet. 1 Soph. 1 Polit. 1 Tim. 2 Legg. 2. 


400. idem, by dé (p. 16): Lach. 2 Prot. 3 Crat. 2 Symp. 2 
Rep. 1 Phaedr. 2 Theaet. 2 Soph. 2 Polit. 2 Phil. 2 Tim. 2 
Legg. 12. 

401, idem, by ye (p. 16): Euthyph. 2 Phaedo 1 Rep. 1 
Theaet. 1 Phil. 1 Legg. 4. 

402. idem, by ré (p. 16): Euthypbh. 1 Crito 1 Charm. 1 
Symp. 1 Phaedo 1 Rep. 7 Theaet. 1 Soph. 1 Polit. 8 Phil. 2 
Tim. 2 Critias 1 Legg. 4. 

403. idem, by a genitive (p. 16): Euthyd. 3 Gorg. 3 Phaedo 1 
Phaedr. 2 Theaet. 2 Polit. 2 Critias 1 Legg. 4. 

404. idem, by pev yap (p. 17): Rep. 1 Theaet. 1 Polit. 1. 

405. idem, by three to five words (p. 17): Crat. 2 Rep. 1 
Phil. 1 Tim. 2 Legg. 3. 

406. mepi, sundered from the corresponding accus. by yé 
18) : Crat. 1 Legg. 2. 

407. idem, by dé (p. 18): Gorg. 3 Rep. 1 Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 2 
Soph. 3 Polit. 3 Phil. 2 Critias 2 Lege. 2. 

408. idem, by pev (p. 19): Gorg. 2 Rep. 1 Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 2 
Soph. 3 Polit. 1 Phil. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 8. 

409. idem, by ré (p. 19): Phaedo 1 Rep. 2 Phaedr. 1 Polit. 4 
Phil. 1 Tim. 4 Legg. 9. 

410. idem, by a genitive (p. 19): Euthyph. 1 Lach. 1 
Euthyd. 1 Crat.1 Symp. 1 Rep. 3 Phaedr. 2 Polit. 1 Phil. 1 
Legg. 3. 

411. idem, by two or three words (p. 19): Symp. 1 Rep. 2 
Phaedr. 1 Tim. 1. 

412. wepi placed after the substantive which depends on it 


(anastrophe) was not very much used by writers earlier than Plato 
(as for instance Thucydides), while in Plato it forms over 17 % 
of all occurrences of this preposition, and after Plato it became 
still more common. But this use is not equally frequent in all 


dialogues; it does not occur in Crito Charm., forms under 5 % 


of all occurrences of mepi in Prot. Euthyd. Crat. Phaedo, rises 


above 6 % in Apol. 2/24 Huthyph. 3/87 Meno 5/50 Gorg. 9/92 


Symp. 3/39 Parm. 2/30 Critias 2/21, above 10 % in Lach. 10/78 


Theaet. 14/123 Tim. 13/88; and above 20 % only in: Rep. 60 


Ke 2 


The very 
frequent 
use of mépi 
in ana- 
strophe 
begins 
with the 
Republic, 
and some 
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special (22 %) Phaedr. 18 (21 %) Soph. 16 (22 %) Polit. 11 (21 %) 
interposi- Phil. 21 (32 %) Legg. 139 (29 %) (calculated from the table 
HOna ALG given by Lina on p. 29). 
later more 413. Between a genitive and a following répc belonging to it, 
frequent. is placed a yé (p. 26): Gorg. 1 Phil. 1. 


414. idem, dé (p. 27): Gorg. 1 Rep. 1 Legg. 9. 
415. idem, 6% (p. 27) : Prot. 1 Phaedr. 2 Soph. 1 Polit. 1 Phil. 1 

Legg. 8. 

416. idem, ré (p. 27): Euthyph. 1 Gorg. 1 Symp. 1 Phaedo 1 

Rep. 17 Theaet. 1 Soph. 1 Polit. 2 Phil. 3 Tim. 1 Critias 1 

Legg. 12. 

417. idem, a genitive (p. 27): Phil. 1 Legg. 2. 

418. Between a genitive depending on wépu and the following 
méptis placed another word (not one of the above particles (413— 
416), but including the genitives counted in 417) or more words 
(p. 27): Apol. 1 Lach. 1 Rep. 1 Phaedr. 3 Theaet. 1 Soph. 3 
Polit. 1 Phil. 3 Legg. 17. 

419. ava Noyov (in the same meaning as card Adyoy = in pro- 
portion) or dvd roy adroy Néyor (p. 85): Phaedo 2 Rep. 2 Tim. 6 
Legg. 1. 

420. xara c. genit. after a verbum dicendi in the same mean- 
ing as epi (p. 87): Charm. 1 Meno 2 Euthyd. 1 Crat. 1 Symp. 1 
Phaedo 1 Rep. 1 Phaedr. 1 Soph. 1 Legg. 2. 

421. idem, after a verbwm agendi (p. 87): Meno 2 Phaedo 1; 
Soph. 1 Phil. 1 Legg. 1. 


Also some 422. xara c. accus. to designate the direction of a movement 
meanings (for which generally the genitive is used) meaning towards or to or 
are pre- in (pp. 389, 40): Symp. 1 (190 E: kara tv yaorépa) Phaedo 1 (114 a: 
valent in kara THY Aipwyny) Rep. 1 (614 dD) Tim. 8 Critias 4 Legg. 1 (905 a). 
the latest 423. idem, metaphorically (pp. 39-41) : Crat. 1 Symp. 4 (205 p: 
works, as Kara xpnuatiurpoy etc.) Rep. 1 (896 p) Phaedr. 2 Theaet. 2 Parm. 2 
reiecalts Soph. 4 Polit. 1 Phil. 1 Tim. 2 Legg. 4. 
eee | 424. kara c. accus. to designate the diffusion of something over 
BO or through some space or place (p. 41): Prot. 1 (818 D: card ras 
rans a modes) Crat. 1 Symp. 1 Phaedo 2 Rep. 1 Phaedr. 2 Theaet. 1 
enumera- 


Tim. /8 Critias 1 Legg. 2 (indicatur aliquid per aliquem locwm 
tions. diffund). 

425. idem, metaphorically: Rep. 1 Theaet. 1 Parm. 1 Soph. 2 
Polit. 1 Phil. 2 Lege. 6. 

426. kara c. ace. to designate a place (= in) in such phrases as 
Kata Tomy, OY KaTa Ywpay, OY Kat doTv (kata modu is not counted, 
because Lina does not quote all the numerous occurrences of this 
phrase) (p. 43): Gorg. 1 Rep. 1 Tim. 4 Critias 4 Legg. 6. 

427. xara pécov (p. 43): Phaedo 1 (118 a) Rep. 1 Soph. 1 
Tim. 1 Critias 4 Legg. 2. 

428. xara Oddarray (p. 44): Rep. 1 Polit. 1 Legg. 9. 
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429. kar dyopay or kar’ ayopds (p. 44): Rep. 2 Theaet. 1 Parm., 1 
Polit. 1 Legg. 7. 
430. kara kaipov (p. 47): Polit. 1 Legg. 2. 
431. kar’ ékeivoy Tov ypovov (p. 47): Polit. 2 Tim. 3 Legg. 5. But he has 
432. Ka@ vmvov (p. 47): Tim. 3 Legg. 1. made no 
433. xara Bpayt = paulum, non multwm (p. 57): Soph. 2 Tim. 1 
Legg. 2 (In Prot. and Gorg. the same words mean according to 
Lina breviter). 
434. kara (rd) dpOdv (p. 57): Soph. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 1. 
435. xara pépos (p. 59): Soph. 1 Lege. 2. : 
436. card pépy (p. 59): Rep. 1 Theaet. 1 Parm. 4 Tim. 3 "09S, as 


chrono- 
logical use 
of these 
observa- 


Legg. 2. generally 
437. xara pava (p. 60): Rep. 1 Legg. 3. all his pre- 
438. xara tvyny (p. 63): Rep. 1 Phaedr. 1 Soph. 1 Legg. 2. decessors 


439. dpovov Kara twa (p. 67): Phaedo 1 Polit. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 1. except 

440. ro (or Ta) Kara Te (TO Gapa, Tas emiatnpas, &ec.), meaning Campbell 
‘ampliorem quam simplex substantiwwm notionem’ (p. 71): ignored 
Euthyd. 1 Gorg. 1 Phaedo 1 Rep. 1 Phaedr. 1 Soph. 1 Critias 1 


the me- 
Legg. 8. : < ’ ; thodical 
441. xara c. accus. without any grammatical relation to any ae 


part of the phrase, and meaning ‘ quod attinet ad,’ is found only 
(p. 72): Meno 1‘(72 a: xara riv eixdva) Rep. 1 (614.p: ward rd % 82” 
érépo) Theaet. 1 (158 D: card r& 8ppara) Phil. 1 (17 ©: kara Parently 
réxyv) Critias 1 (109 o: car’ dAdous rérovs) Legg. 1 (812 A: kara accidental 
THY UTobe cL). pecu- 

442. kara c. acc. meaning ‘quantum attinet ad’ (p. 72): liarities. 
Symp. 1 (185 B: xa’ atrov) Legg. 2 (715 b, 928 B). 

443. xara with the accus. meaning ‘according to somebody,’ ’ 
or after somebody’s fashion (p. 56): Apol. 1 Meno 1 Euthyd. 1 
Gorg. 2 Symp. 2 Phaedr. 3 Theaet. 1 Parm. 1 Legg. 2. 

444, xara mapdbevypa or cata cuvyOevay after a verbum dicendr 
or agendi (p. 52): Meno 2 Soph. 1 Polit. 2 Tim. 2 Legg. 1. 

445. xara forming a hiatus with a following a, e, 7 or o (pp. 22- 

23): Meno 2 Gorg. 1 Symp. 1 Rep. 5 Phaedr. 2 Parm. 3 Polit. 1 
Critias 1 Legg. 5. 

446. xara Oeoy (p. 63 divina quadam sorte): Euthyd. 1 
Rep. 1 Soph. 1 Legg. 3. 

447. xara ¢. acc. in the distributive meaning after a verbum 
dividendi (except kar’ eiSy Siatpetobac which is too frequent for 
enumeration, p. 58): Meno 1 Rep. 1 Phaedr. 1 Soph. 3 Polit. 3 
Tim. 3 Legg. 8. 


XXXIL-XXXIII. Baron. Van Cuzer. After so Van 
many investigations on the Platonic vocabulary in three Cleet’s 
years (1886-1889), the subject remained untouched during ivestisa 
the following seven years, though some authors wrote on ba i 
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other aspects of Plato’s style, ignoring the relation 
between style and chronology. Compared with the 
laborious German dissertations, the French thése of 
C. Baron on the form of Plato’s writings appears 
almost a rhetorical exercise. A student of the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, Van Cleef,’ of Ohio, spent much time in 
minute research on the use of attraction in Plato, but 
he deprived us of some additional characteristics of 
Plato’s later style by mixing in his statistical tables 
dialogues of different dates without any distinction of 
single works. He followed Christ in uniting Rep. Parm. 
Soph. Polit. Phil. Tim. Critias Legg. into one class of 
so-called constructive dialogues; and he observed that 
the use of attraction, while occurring in the sum of Plato’s 
works about thirty-eight times in every one hundred 
pages, is reduced in this group to only fourteen cases in 
one hundred pages of text. This result tends to show 
that attraction generally was not a peculiarity of later 
style, but we are left uncertain whether this refers 
equally to all the eight dialogues of the group, or only to 
some of them. The group which Van Cleef calls con- 
structive dialogues contains, besides the recognised six 
latest dialogues, only Republic and Parmenides, so that 
we may admit as probable that the use of attraction 
decreased in Plato’s later style; and as all the passages 
are enumerated by Van Cleef, whoever cared to under- 
take the task of a new classification and methodic dis- 
position of the materials collected by him might draw 
very interesting chronological conclusions, or at least 
afford fresh confirmation to the chronological conclusions 
arrived at otherwise. 

XXXIV.-XXXV. Grtnwanp. Bertram. From 
the instructive collection of proverbs found in Plato by 


°C. Baron, De Platonis dicendi genere, Paris 1891 (xxxviii). 
100 T. L. van Cleef, Ohianus, De attractionis in enuntiationibus relativis 
usw platonico (Doctor’s diss. Bonn University), Bonn 1890 (xxxix). 
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E. Griinwald ' it is again impossible to draw any chrono 
logical inferences, because proverbs are seldom repeated, 
and cannot be regarded as peculiar to any given period 
of Plato’s style. Also Bertram’s interesting contribution 
on the use of metaphor in Plato '” contains nothing that 
could be included in our list. 

XXXVI. Camppety. All the foregoing writers on 
Plato’s language, from Roeper to Van Cleef, ignored 
Campbell’s Introduction to the Sophist and Politicus, 
though after the publication of Ritter’s book Campbell 
again on several occasions recalled his first investigations. 
But he published these later articles in journals of 
limited circulation on the Continent, as the Transactions 
of the Oxford Philological Society, or the Bibliotheca 
Platonca.'* Consequently the coincidence of results 
between Campbell and the German style statisticians 
was known to none but the Scotch philologer himself, 
while the few generally known German dissertations 
naturally failed to secure a general recognition of the 
results obtained by them alone. There is reason to 
think that Campbell’s more recent investigations on 
Plato’s use of language, filling 175 pages in the second 
volume of the monumental edition of the Republic by 
Jowett and Campbell (8 vols., Oxford 1894), will likewise 
escape the attention of German and French students of 
Platonic style, unaccustomed to look for such original 

41 Dr. Kugen Griinwald, Sprichwoérter und sprichwirtliche Redensarten 
bet Plato, Berlin 1893. (Programme des Cours du Collége Royal Frangais 
de Berlin) (xl). 

12 Heinrich Bertram, ‘Die Bildersprache Platons,’ Beilage zwm Jahres- 
bericht der kiniglhichen Landesschule Pforta, Naumburg a. 8. 1895 (xli). 

43 Transactions of the Oxford Philological Society, 1888-1889, pp. 25— 
42, June 14, ‘On the position of the Sophistes, Politicus, and Philebus in 
the order of the Platonic Dialogues, and on some characteristics of Plato’s 
latest writings,’ by Professor Lewis Campbell of St. Andrews (xlii); and on 
the same subject in Bibliotheca Platonica, an exposition of the Platonic 
Philosophy edited by Thos. M. Johnson, Osceola, Mo. U.S.A. vol. i. July, 
August 1889, N. 1, pp. 1-28: Prof. L. Campbell : ‘On some recent attempt 


towards ascertaining the chronological order of the composition of Plato’s 
dialogues ’ (xiii). 
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labours in the Appendices to an edition of a single 
dialogue. It would, however, exceed the limits of the 
present survey to epitomise this last work of Campbell, 
which should stand on the shelves of every philological 
library. Enough to state that this new publication of 
Campbell is of no less importance for our knowledge of 
Plato’s style than his Introduction to the Sophist and 
Politicus written thirty years ago, and forms a splendid 
continuation of the work he began in 1861 by his edition 
of the Theaetetus. A full syntax of Plato’s language, 
illustrated by quotations not only from the Republic but 
from other dialogues, it confirms in many details the 
close relation of the Phaedrus and Theaetetus to the 
Republic on one side, and of the Sophist, Polvticus, 
Philebus to Timaeus, Critias, Laws on the other side. 

XXXVII. Von Arnim. The want of centralisation 
in Platonic studies is illustrated by the curious fact that 
quite recently an author who undertook researches on 
one aspect of Plato’s vocabulary, J. von Arnim '* (1896), 
Professor at the University of Rostock, not only knew 
nothing of Campbell’s publications, but even ignored 
Ritter’s book, having read nothing on the style of Plato 
but the articles of Dittenberger and Schanz. 

On the other hand, it is very instructive to note that 
von Arnim, after careful comparison of twenty-six cha- 


™# Joannis ab Arnim, De Platonis dialogis, Quaestiones chronologicae, 
ad scholas quae in hac wniversitate Rostochiensi per semestre hibernum 
inde ad. XVI M. Octobris A. MDCCCXCVI habebuntur invitant Rector 
et conciliwm. Rostock 1896 (xliv). The numbers given by Arnim are in 
some cases different from the numbers given by C. Ritter. In such cases 
the larger number has been included in our list, because an omission ig more 
likely to happen than that one passage should be counted as two, if the work 
is done carefully. But von Arnim sometimes changes his classification, so 
that he quotes different numbers for the same dialogue, as, for instance, twelve 
opbdrara Aéyers in the Laws in § 13, and thirteen in § 14; two dAn@éorara 
Aéyers in the Politicus in § 10, and five in § 14; one 6p0as Aéyers in the 
Politicus in § 14, and none in § 11, &. Also his numbers for the pecu- 
liarities which have been collected by GC. Ritter and Tiemann show some 
considerable differences, as, for instance, he did not find 6p0@s in the 
Philebus, while C. Ritter and Tiemann found it eleven times. 
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racteristic marks of Plato’s style, came independently to 
the same conclusions as Campbell in 1867, and as Ritter 
in 1888. He recognised that Soph. Polit. Phil. Tim. 
Critias Legg. are the latest of Plato’s works, and that 
the group preceding them contains the Republic, Phae- 
drus, Theaetetus, and Parmenides. Many of Arnim’s 
observations are new, and furnish us with several 
additional peculiarities of Plato’s later style: 


448. vai, ravu ye, avy péev odv form less than one-third of all 
affirmative answers (p. 6): Rep. 195 Phaedr. 11 Theaet. 58 Parm. 97 
Soph. 71 Polit. 54 Phil. 52 Legg. 76, being in Rep. Phaedr. 
Phil. Legg. even less than one-fourth of all affirmative answers, 
while they form in all earlier dialogues over one-third, and in 
Meno Euthyd. Gorg. Crat. even over one-half of all answers. 

449. kahas and xadés ratird ye, as affirmative answers (p. 9): 
Rep. 1 Soph. 2 Polit. 6 Legg. 6. 

450. kd\\cora and xadduord ye as affirmative answers (p. 9): 
Phil. 1 Legg. 1. 

451. Rhetorical interrogations meaning affirmative answers (as: 
Ti pny ; adda TL pnY; TL yap KoAvVEL; GANA Ti peAret 3 TL yup ov pweAXet ; 
ri dn yap ov; ri yap ot; ri 8’ ov pedrer; Ti 8’ ov; mas yap av AAXas ; 
TOs yap ov pé\der; mas yap ov; mas & ov péhAer; Kal Tas ov; THs 
Sov ;) were increasing in Plato’s later works. They form over 
20 % of all interrogations in (p. 14): Phaedr. 24/62 Soph. 
49/240 Polit. 46/210 Phil. 59/257 Legg. 105/409, over one- 
tenth in Euthyph. 6/44 Crito 2/14 Rep. 125/925 Theaet. 23/198 
Parm. 38/298, over 5 % in Lach. 4/49 Gorg. 16/239 Phaedo 
12/131 and less in Charm. 3/67 Meno 3/130 Huthyd. 1/68 Crat. 
6/176. 

452. Interrogations by ri prevail over those by mas only in 
(p. 15): Phaedr. 12/2 Theaet. 15/8 Phil. 34/25 Legg. 58/55, while 
they are in all other dialogues much scarcer (being in Rep. 49/71 
Parm. 9/29 Soph. 15/84 Polit. 22/24). 

453. Interrogations asking for a better explanation of something 
said before (p. 16) are missed in many dialogues. They are found 
in: Lach. 4 Gorg. 1 Crat. 7 Rep. 62 Phaedr. 6 Theaet. 15 Parm. 3 
Soph. 37 Polit. 41 Phil. 3 Legg. 63. 

454. xaas, xa\AuaTa, apiota, 6pGGs, dpOorara, Sikaidrara, Kai pan’ 
eixorws in affirmative answers with other verbs than Aéyes, 
namely, with eimes, cipnkas, dv déyows, eir@v, elpnra, form a class 
missed in earlier dialogues, but found in (p, 11): Rep. 3 Phaedr. 2 
Soph. 3 Polit. 7 Phil. 8 Legg. 17. 

455. cakes, KddAhiota, apiota, dpOds, dpOdrara, oadéorara, 
dAnbécrara, dvayxarara, used as affirmative answers without verb, 
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are limited to (p. 11): Rep. 59 Phaedr. 2 Theaet. 7 Parm. 18 
Soph. 23 Polit. 38 Phil. 19 Tim. 1 Legg. 36. 

456. cixds used in affirmative answers (p. 12): Lach. 1 Prot.1 
Meno 1 Gorg. 1 Crat. 8 Phaedo 5 Rep. 20 Theaet. 8 Parm. 2 
Polit. 5 Phil. 3 Legg. 12 (in earlier dialogues ¢ouxey prevails). 

457. Instead of the ordinary formula ¢wovye doxet appear later 
a class of other similar expressions (Soxet prot, SoKet yap jot, pou Soket, 
Kal éwot Soxel, €or pev Sokel, Kal Epo oUT@ Sokel, ovS ewol aAAws Soxet, 
e101 yoor Ooxet), which are found in (p. 12): Lach. 1 Meno 3 Crat. 7 


Symp. 1 Phaedo 1 Rep. 18 Theaet. 2 Phil. 2 Legg. 1. (See above 
No. 337.) 


XXXVIII. CAMPBELL’S LAST OBSERVATIONS. As 
Campbell was the first to apply the study of Plato’s 
vocabulary to Platonic chronology, so it happens that he 
also added thirty years later the final supplement to 
these investigations.’ The position of the Parmenides had 
been one of the most difficult problems, and had been 
recognised as such by C. Ritter, who was even led to doubt 
the authenticity of this dialogue. Campbell recently 
undertook to prove that, however exceptional the stylistic 
character of this dialogue may be, it contains a consider- 
able number of words peculiar to the latest group, or at 
least not used before the Republic, namely : 

458. drepia meaning infinitas: Parm. 1 Phil. 1 Legg. 1 

(numbers according to Ast). 

459. Suapedero: Parm. 1 Critias 1 Lege. 1. 

460. icov as adverb: Parm. 2 Tim. 2 Critias 1. 

461. icriov: Parm. 1 Legg. 1. 

462. cvySvo: Parm. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 1 Gm Symp. ctv re dv’ 
quoted from Homer). 

463. pepiords: Parm. 2 Tim. 1. 

464. poves: Parm. 1 Tim. 1. 

465. raupeyeOns: Parm. 2 Lege. 1. 

466. mavrodarés: Parm. 1 Legg. 1. 

467. yuuvacia: Theaet. 1 Parm. 1 Legg. 2. 


145 T. Campbell, ‘On the place of the Parmenides in the order of the 
Platonic Dialogues,’ in the Classical Review for April 1896, vol. x. pp. 129- 
136. This closes the list of forty-five publications on the style of Plato 
here reviewed, out of which only twenty contained materials suitable for 
our chronological purposes, and included in our list of peculiarities. 
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468. 6uotopa: Phaedr. 2 Parm. 2 Soph. 1 Legg. 1. words 

469. dkivntos: Rep. 2 Theaet. 2 Parm. 2 Soph. 4 Tim. 6 jnto the 
Legg. 8. language 

470. avaravka: Rep. 1 Parm. 1 Phil. 1 Legg. 8. of prose. 


471. dvonourns: Rep. 2 Phaedr. 2 Theaet. 1 Parm. 8 Polit. 3 This sata 
Tim. 2 Lege. 1. 


472. dvopois: Rep. 1 Theaet. 3 Parm. 3 Tim. 1. at addi- 
473. dreipos = infinitus : Rep. 5 Phaedr. 1 Theaet. 3 Parm. 9 EE 
list makes 


Soph. 2 Polit. 2 Phil. 73 Legg. 3. 
474. dépavros: Rep. 1 Theaet. 2 Parm. 1 Soph. 3 Polit. 1Phil.1 the num- 


Tim. 1 Critias 1 Legg. 1. ber suf- 
475. anéyw =disto: Rep. 1 Parm. 2 Tim. 1 Critias 2 Legg. 2. _—‘ficient for 
476. ami@avos: Phaedr. 1 Parm. 1 Legg. 1. a more 
477. azperns : Rep. 1 Parm. 2 Legg. 1. methodic 
478. BéBnxa=insisto: Rep. 1 Parm. 1 Tim. 2 Critias 1. interpre- 
479. ypdupa=liber: Rep. 1 Phaedr. 3 Parm. 7 Polit. 2 Phil. 1 jot: of 

Tim. 5 Critias 4 Legg. 10. stylistic 
480. decmoreia: Rep. 1 Parm. 3 Legg. 1. b 
481. dvaxovw: Rep. 1 Parm. 2 Soph. 1 Polit. 1 Tim. 1. e i aa 
482. diapopérns: Rep. 1 Theaet. 4 Parm. 1 Phil. 2. none ana 

has been 


483. cEicotuac: Rep. 1 Parm. 1 Legg. 1. 
484. érdveyu = revertor, repeto: Rep. 8 Theaet. 2 Parm. 1 attempted 
Polit. 3 Tim. 1 Legg. 4. heretofore. 
485. ovc evxodos = difficult: Rep. 1 Parm. 1 Legg. 2 (while 
in Rep. I 829 p, 330 A, evkohos is used in another meaning). 
486. eimerns: Rep. 8 Phaedr. 1 Parm. 1 Soph. 2 Legg. 2. 
487. iyvevw: Rep. 1 Phaedr. 1 Parm. 1 Polit. 1 Legg. 2. 
488. pebicrawa: Rep. 4 Parm. 1 Legg. 1. 
489. pndauod: Rep. 1 Parm. 2 Soph. 1 Phil. 1 Legg. 3. 
490. piuxros: Rep. 2 Parm. 1 Phil. 5 Tim. 1 Legg. 1. 
491. manos: Rep. 3 Theaet. 2 Parm. 1 Legg. 3. 
492. coxcaypapnpevos: Rep. 3 Parm. 1 Legg. 1. 
493. o7époua, Med.: Rep. 4 Phaedr. 2 Theaet. 1 Parm. 2 Soph. 1 
Phil. 1 Legg. 4. 


The following words occur also exceptionally in some 
earlier dialogue : 


494. dvucos: Phaedo 1 Rep. 2 Parm. 5 Phil. 1 Tim. 5 Legg. 5. 

495. avuoorns: Phaedo 1 Parm. 3 Tim. 2. 

496. deamof@: Phaedo 3 Rep. 2 Parm. 1 Polit. 1 Legg. 5. 

497. ravrehds: Phaedo 2 Rep. 9 Parm. 2 Soph. 1 Polit. 1 Phil. 1 
Tim. 1 Legg. 2. 

498. cvyxpiverOar: Phaedo 2 Parm. 2 Tim. 4 Legg. 2. 

499. écosrep: Gorg. 2 Rep. 2 Parm. 3 Soph. 1 Tim. 1 Legg. 1. 

500. ovuperpos: Meno 1 Theaet. 3 Parm. 2 Phil. 4 Tim. 5 
Critias 1 Legg. 7. 
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Some other words quoted by Campbell, as pérpov, 
OuoLd, Opyy, wépas, mepiéy@, might be included in our 
list, as they occur besides the Parmenides only in later 
dialogues and occasionally in Meno and Cratylus. But 
for the purpose of drawing our conclusions from these 
long enumerations, a round number of five hundred 
stylistic peculiarities (including more than fifty-eight 
thousand observations) is more convenient, and suffices 
to show by what method correct chronological conclu- 
sions can be obtained from such observations. 


On the interpretation of stylistic observations. 


In selecting the above five hundred peculiarities of 
Plato’s style from the much greater number found in the 
writings of so many authors, the choice has been limited 
to characteristics occurring in one or more of the six 
dialogues held independently by Campbell, Dittenberger, 
Schanz, C. Ritter, and von Arnim to be the latest. 
Another limitation was imposed by the circumstance that 
the great majority of authors, ignoring the chronological 
bearing of their researches, often failed to state ex- 
pressly whether a collection of passages containing a 
certain word or expression was intended to be exhaustive, 
and such enumerations could not be included in our list, 
though they might have been very suitable for our pur- 
pose, and were perhaps looked upon as complete by the 
investigators. A further deficiency of our list results 
from the circumstance that nobody has made such a 
special study of the vocabulary of other dialogues as 
Campbell has of the Sophist and Politicus. This gives 
in the above enumeration a prominence to these two 
dialogues slightly exceeding the real proportional measure. 

Otherwise we may offer the above list as a fair and 
impartial sample of observations made on Plato’s style, 
prepared without any preconceived aim other than the 
knowledge of facts necessary for a methodical inquiry 
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into the question as to how far stylistic observations afford 
means of settling chronological difficulties. 

The method of interpreting stylistic observations 
has been heretofore very defective in almost all the 
authors reviewed. Generally little care or thought has 
been given to the logical co-ordination of results obtained 
through tiresome philological labour. It seems that the 
elementary conditions of a calculation of probabilities 
by their numerical evaluation were utterly ignored by 
all except Lewis Campbell. This discredited the stylis- 
tic method in the eyes of impartial thinkers like Zeller. 
In order to obtain correct conclusions, future inquirers 
should avoid the following errors common to the majority 
of the authors above mentioned : 

1. While a general notion of the necessity of mea- 
suring the length of each dialogue before comparing 
stylistic peculiarities was universally accepted, nobody 
tried to compare methodically the different possible 
measures; and the pages of Stephanus or of Teubner 
were considered nearly uniform, while they differ widely, 
according to the number of notes in Stephanus and the 
more or less dramatic character of the text in T'eubner’s 
edition: so much so that in the latter one page may 
contain twice as many words as another (see, for in- 
stance, p. 7 or 48, ed. Teubner, in Parmenides correspond- 
ing to thirty-four lines in Didot, and p. 425 in Politicus, 
occupying only twenty-one lines in Didot’s edition). That 
this may greatly influence our conclusions, we have seen 
specially in the case of Lina’s statistics of prepositions. 
Here for the first time a more precise measure has 
been found by comparing all the editions of Plato from 
Stephanus up to the present time. The pages of the 
editio princeps (Aldina 1503), though uniformly printed, 
are too large for a measure. Among modern editions 
the most equal pages convenient for comparison are 
those of the edition of Didot. These are used in the 
following calculations ; though the best measure would 
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be a hundred or a thousand words. This has not yet 
been applied to the text of Plato. 

2. Nobody except Campbell had a correct idea as to 
the number of peculiarities required for correct conclu- 
sions. Campbell had compared hundreds of peculiarities 
and he was cautious enough to look upon his conclusions 
as only probable, not certain. Dittenberger and Schanz 
believed that a few important observations were sufficient 
for a stylistic classification of dialogues, wherein they 
came near to Teichmiiller and Schoene, who decided the 
question of style on a single stylistic peculiarity. C. 
Ritter was so confident after an observation of forty pecu- 
liarities of later style that he declined further discussion 
with those who did not recognise the correctness of 
his view. Even such a methodical author as Droste 
was led to a wrong conclusion about the Phaedo by a 
very small number of observations. Kugler doubted 
the authenticity of the Parmenides because he found a 
dozen more occurrences of pévto. than he expected in 
this dialogue. Von Arnim placed the Lysis after Sym- 
postum and Phaedo because he found ré wy once used in 
this small dialogue. All such conclusions are based on 
an erroneous conception of the use of statistics. Style 
statistics, like all statistics, require great numbers. Even 
nearly seven hundred peculiarities observed by Campbell. 
were insufficient to determine the place of Theaetetus, 
Phaedrus, and Philebus. If Campbell avoided in an 
admirable way the smallest error in his conclusions, 
he owes it not alone to the number of his observations, 
but to his intuitive estimate of their importance. He 
dealt chiefly with very accidental peculiarities, words 
occurring only in two or three dialogues; and_ this 
explains why his great numbers were only sufficient 
for a determination of the latest group. In our own 
list we have many peculiarities of great importance, 
and thus, though the total number of peculiarities is 
smaller than in Campbell’s calculations, our conclusions 


ust 
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not only confirm his results, but extend over some earlier 
dialogues, as to the order of which nothing could be 
inferred by previous authors from stylistic observations. 
We must lay it down as a rule for future inquirers 
that no inferences from less than some hundred pecu- 
harities are valid, and that the correctness of the inferences 
from smaller numbers of observations made by Ditten- 
berger, Schanz, C. Ritter, von Arnim, is due to the cir- 
cumstance that they selected exceptionally important 
peculiarities. 

3. Nobody has hitherto observed that only exactly 
equal amounts of text should be compared in order to 
give precise conclusions. Dialogues of different size 
were compared, instead of taking as a standard measure 
a certain amount of text of each dialogue. For this 
purpose it is necessary to quote the passages in which 
every observed peculiarity occurs. As this has been 
done neither by Campbell, nor by Dittenberger, nor 
Schanz, nor C. Ritter, nor Tiemann, nor Siebeck, on 
whose observations a great part of our list is based, we 
are unable to introduce the required completeness into 
our calculations, but we shall make due allowance for the 
size of the compared dialogues, admitting as a rule that 
the stylistic comparisons are inconclusive unless the pre- 
sumed later work is equal or smaller in size. A greater 
number of later peculiarities in a longer work can lead 
to valid conclusions only under exceptional circumstances. 

4. The different importance of stylistic peculiarities 
has not been accounted for, except by Campbell in one 
way, and by C. Ritter to a certain extent, when he dis- 
tinguished the repeated peculiarities contained in Republic, 
Phaedrus, and Theaetetus, as well as in the latest group. 
This distinction is quite insufficient ; and at least four 
degrees of importance must be accepted in order to give 
us the full advantage of the existing observations. 

5. Nobody except Campbell made a proper use of 
accidental peculiarities, which are far the most numerous 
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class of observations. Very important peculiarities are 
very few, while accidental coincidences may be found by 
the thousand. And their accidental character, even if 
fully recognised as accidental, does not deprive them of 
chronological importance, if sufficient numbers of such 
accidental coincidences are taken into consideration. The 
single occurrence is accidental, though it may be ex- 
ceedingly significant, as, for instance, the occurrence of 
wéOeévs in Parmenides and Sophist. But if one dialogue 
has twice as many accidental coincidences with the Laws 
as another, this result 1s no more accidental than the 
difference of mortality between England and Spain. 

6. The tendency to hmit observation to peculiarities 
appearing to be important had the result that artificial 
classes of similar peculiarities were counted together. 
Sometimes such divisions are justified, as, for instance, Sie- 
beck’s classification of answers into apodictic, problematic, 
and assertive, or von Arnim’s rhetorical interrogations and 
interrogations asking for a better explanation. Also the 
classes of newly invented adjectives, or of adjectives desig- 
nating a species, are perfectly natural and characteristic. 
But in all such cases the single peculiarities forming a 
class should also be counted apart, whereby a much more 
exact numerical evaluation of affinity between different 
works might be secured. This has not been done by 
C. Ritter, nor by von Arnim, or at least they only give 
the total number of occurrences of different expressions 
not forming a natural class, as, for instance, vai, rdvu Ye; 
mavu pev ovv, Which have nothing else in common than 
that they are the most frequent answers. This should 
be avoided in future investigations. Many very valuable 
observations were cast away as useless, because they did 
not show at once an evident difference between one group 
of dialogues and another. C. Ritter confesses to having 
traced through all the works of Plato many expres- 
sions, which he did not include in his tables, merely 
because they appeared not to be peculiar to well-marked 
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groups. All these observations have their value if they 
are treated by the right method. 


Method of measuring stylistic affinities. 


The above critical observations on the work of our 
predecessors are made in the hope that future inquirers 
will turn them to account. Our aim is not to add new 
facts, nor even to give an exhaustive survey of facts found 
by others. From Riddell’s digest of idioms, from van 
Cleef’s long enumerations, specially from Ast’s Lextcon, 
and from nearly all the publications above quoted, it 
would be easy to collect some thousands of style-charac- 
teristics, instead of the half thousand included in our 
list. But the mere enumeration leads to no valid con- 
clusions, unless we attempt an exact numerical defini- 
tion of the affinities existing between several dialogues. 
For a first attempt to find a numerical equivalent of 
stylistic affinity between various works not by mere 
counting but also by weighing of the evidence, we 
needed a greater number of facts than has been known 
heretofore to any single author; but we found that five 
hundred peculiarities, selected at random from the special 
investigations, were sufficient for our purpose. We feel 
also justified in limiting the comparison to twenty-two 
dialogues of unquestionable authenticity, which at the 
same time happen to be the only works containing some 
hints as to the logical theories of Plato, while the remain- 
ing spurious or doubtful dialogues are of no logical 
importance. Still, so far as these other dialogues have 
been taken into account by some of the authors to whom 
we owe our facts, it appears that they contain a surpris- 
ingly small number of Platonic idioms, It is extremely 
exceptional to find a rare use of language illustrated by 
examples from other dialogues than those of admitted 
authenticity, even on the part of inquirers who had 
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searched all the texts bearing Plato’s name, including 
those which are generally recognised to be spurious. 

In order to draw our conclusions, we begin by recog- 
nising four degrees of importance, distinguishing stylistic 
peculiarities : 

I. The most numerous class are accidental peculiarities, 
such as words or idioms occurring only once in a dia- 
logue. Asa word cannot occur less than once, it is not 
less rare or less accidental when occurring once in a small 
dialogue than in a large one. In all such cases the ob- 
served coincidence is liable to be removed by some emenda- 
tion, or might be due to an alteration of text, this being 
less improbable with small words than with longer ones. 
Therefore great numbers of such accidental peculiarities 
are needed to afford a measure of comparison. Within this 
class it would be easy to distinguish several degrees of 
importance. Really accidental is the recurrence of a word 
which was generally used by other authors, but which 
denotes some object about which Plato had no opportunity 
of writing except in two or three of his works. If, for 
instance, Plato uses ¢sadn only in Symposium, Critias, 
and Laws, this has no deeper reason than the accidental 
opportunity for the use of a word denoting a thing not 
usually spoken of by Plato. Such words have been 
generally excluded from our list, though they are not 
quite without value if they occur in very great numbers, 
as in every epoch the familiar circle of objects selected 
for examples 1s characteristic of the author’s turn of 
thought. It is, for mstance, not quite accidental that 
xad«os 1s used six times in works later than the Republic, 
and only once in a work earlier than the Republic. Some- 
times a word used only once in a dialogue may be very 
significant, as, for instance, petdoyeors in the Phaedo 
(101 c). Thisis highly characteristic of a time when Plato 
was fond of inventing new logical terms, many of which 
were soon abandoned, like etcacta, duavowa, riotis in the 
special logical meaning which was given to these terms 
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in the Republic. This period could not be that imme- 
diately following the death of Socrates, and it would be 
impossible to find a similar accidental occurrence in the 
Apology, while such new-formed words abound in the 
Phaedrus rauch more than inthe Phaedo, A word occur- 
ring only once in a dialogue is still more characteristic if it 
is of constant use in some other work recognised as late. 
But in order to avoid complicating our evaluations, and to 
eliminate from them as much as possible every subjective 
element, we count as accidental all peculiarities occurring 
only once in one dialogue, including in this class also those 
peculiarities whose number of occurrences is unknown, as 
for instance all rare words observed by Campbell in the 
Sophist and Politicus. 

Il. The next degree of importance belongs to pecu- 
liarities repeated, or occurring twice in a small dialogue 
(Euthyph. Apol. Crito Charm. Lach. Critias), twice or 
thrice in an ordinary dialogue (Prot. Meno Euthyd. Crat. 
Symp. Phaedo Phaedr. Parm. Soph. Polit. Phil.), and two 
to four times in a large dialogue, such as the Gorgias, the 
Theaetetus, and the Timaeus. As to the Republic and 
the Laws, in dealing with these exceptionally large works 
we include in the class of repeated peculiarities every 
word or idiom which occurs twice or more, but less than 
once in twelve pages, as then it will be termed frequent. 
Thus the difference of extent is taken into account, 
although imperfectly, because the best method would be 
to take as a sample of style exactly the same amount of 
text from each dialogue. So long as we deal with each 
dialogue as a whole—and we are obliged to do so in 
consequence of the absence of detailed indications of 
passages in most of our sources—we are bound to the 
inconsequence of including in one class peculiarities of 
widely different degrees of frequency. A peculiarity 
occurring twice in the Huthyphro is found on average 
once in five pages, while one occurring twice in the Phaedo 
is found once in twenty-five pages. But all these repeated 
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peculiarities may be assumed to be more important than 
the accidental peculiarities, and for the sake of simplicity 
we count each as equivalent to two accidental peculiarities. 
If two hundred peculiarities of the first class were admitted 
as denoting a certain degree of affinity between two 
dialogues in which they are found, then we shall estimate 
a common occurrence of a hundred peculiarities of the 
second class as equivalent evidence for an equal affinity. 
Here we include also the following special peculiarities : 


354. wavv pev odv more than half as frequent as ravv ye, but not 
prevailing over it. 

367. das, cvpmas, cvvdras more than once in three pages, and 
less than once in two pages. 

390. Between 33 and 388 prepositions in every two pages. 

412. wép. after the substantive, forming between 6 and 10 % of 
all occurrences of rept. 

448. vai, rdvu ye, ravu pev ody being less than one-third but more 
than one-quarter of all affirmative answers. 

451. Rhetorical interrogations between 5 and 10 % of all 
interrogations. 


These peculiarities might easily be thought more 
important than other repeated peculiarities, so that we do 
not incur the danger of exaggerating observed affinities if 
we count each of them as equivalent to two accidental 
coincidences between an earlier dialogue and the latest 
eroup. 

III. There must be recognised a difference between a 
peculiarity occurring repeatedly and one that occurs much 
oftener. Pecuharities occurring more than twice in a 
small dialogue (Apol. Huthyph. Crito Charm. Lach. 
Critias), more than thrice in an ordinary dialogue (Prot. 
Meno Kuthyd. Crat. Symp. Phaedo Phaedr. Parm. Soph. 
Polit. Phil.), more than four times in a large dialogue 
(Gorgias, Theaetetus, Timaeus), once in twelve pages or 
more in Republic or Laws, form a class of important 
peculiarities. This class will include a word occurring 
90-117 times in the Laws, 5-26 times in Theaetetus or 
Timaeus, and generally any frequent repetition up to 
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once in two pages (ed. Didot), when we shall call it very 
frequent. Besides such peculiarities we include here the 
following special observations whenever they refer to a 
dialogue : 


12. Being the first member of a tetralogy projected later—this 
refers only to Republic and Theaetetus. 

13. Partial prevalence of other teachers over Socrates. This 
refers only to Symposium and Parmenides. For in Sophist 
Politicus Timaeus Critias Laws Socrates is already completely 
supplanted by other teachers, and this constitutes a more important 
characteristic. 

16. Periods less regular. 

17. Natural order of words inverted, as generally observed by 
Campbell. 

18. Recurrence of rhythmical cadence, as generally observed by 
Campbell. 

19. Balancing of words to achieve harmony and symmetry. 

20. Adjustment of longer and shorter syllables, idem. ’ 

23. Words common and peculiar to Timaeus, Critias, Laws 
more than once in two pages, but less than once in a page. 

200. So7ep less frequent than xa@drep. 

206. adda pny less frequent than kal pnv. 

306. roivvy more than four times oftener than pévroc. 

307. pévror less than once in two pages, but over once in five 


308. roivuy more than once in two pages. 

317. cirov prevailing over é\eyor. 

318. Answers denoting subjective assent less than once in sixty 
answers. 

325. Superlatives in affirmative answers more than half as 
frequent as positives, but not prevailing over positives. 

354. wavy pev ovy prevailing over ravu ye. 

865. Evpmas prevailing over dras. 

366. mds and compounds between four and five times in one 
page. 

367. das, Evpras, Evydras more than once in two pages, but 
less than once in a page. 

376. Apodictic answers between 30 and 40 % of all answers. 

377. To each problematic answer between three and four 
apodictic answers. 

378. Interrogations by means of dpa between 15 and 24 % of 
all interrogations. 

389. xara c. accus. prevailing over all other prepositions 
except ev. 

390. Between 19 and 21 prepositions in one page (ed. Didot). 
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391. mepi c. accus. prevailing over mepi c. genitive. 
412. zépc placed after the substantive between 10 and 20 % of 


all occurrences of rrepi. 
448. val, rdvu ye, ravu per ody less than one-quarter of all affrma- 


tive answers. 
451. Rhetorical interrogations between 10 and 20 % of all 


interrogations. 
452. Interrogations by ri prevailing over those by més. 


All these peculiarities are much more important than 
those of class II, and each of them will be estimated as 
equivalent to three peculiarities of class I, or to one of 
class II and one of class I. 

A fourth IV. There remains a class of peculiarities still more 
class is significant, of which a small number is equivalent to 
formed bY more than thrice that number of peculiarities of class I. 


a very fre- : 
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quent oc- oe rs : Z 
eurrence WOrd or idiom, as for instance, 118 times or more in the 
of any Laws, 97 times or more in the Republic, generally more 
word. than once in every two pages (ed. Didot). Besides, we 
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some 307. jevror less than once in five pages. 

special ob- 318. Answers of subjective assent entirely absent. 

servations 325. Superlatives in affirmative answers prevailing over corre- 
enu- sponding positives. 
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Each very 367. das, Evpmas, Evvarras more than once in a page. 
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390. More than 21 prepositions in a page. 

412. wéps placed after the word to which it belongs forming 
more than 20 % of all occurrences of repi. 

451. Rhetorical interrogations forming more than 20 % of all 
interrogations. 


All these peculiarities being very important, it will 
be fair to count each as equivalent to two repeated, or to 
three accidental, or to one accidental and one important 
pecuharity. 

In the above classification of peculiarities we have 
endeavoured to reduce to a minimum the relative im- 
portance of each peculiarity, in order to avoid every 
exaggeration of the measure of affinity uniting two dia- 
logues. Any error committed will thus rather diminish 
the apparent affinities than increase them. If a word 
occurs once in each page, or more than two hundred times 
in the Laws, this will be counted as only four times more 
important than a single occurrence. Later inquiries may 
prove that this is a very low estimate of the importance 
of frequency. But any classification of stylistic pecu- 
liarities according to their importance must take into 
account that importance is very far from being propor- 
tional to frequency. If one word occurs ten times in one 
dialogue and ten times in another, this is very far from 
being a link equivalent to ten single occurrences of ten 
different words in both dialogues. Our classification is 
here proposed not as definitive, but only as a first attempt 
at a numerical evaluation of stylistic affinities. Future 
inquirers dealing with many thousands of compared pecu- 
liarities may find reasons for a different classification. As 
our purpose is only to find the lowest figures, which may 
be increased later, but can never be diminished, the above 
distinction of four degrees of frequency and importance 
is sufficient. 

Now, in order to apply our method, we must state 
clearly the highest hypothesis on which it is founded and 
define its terms. This highest hypothesis has been here- 
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tofore tacitly admitted, but has not been methodically dis- 
cussed. It is the following LAW OF STYLISTIC AFFINITY. 

Of two works of the same author and of the same size, 
that is nearer in time to a third, which shares with it the 
greater number of stylistic peculiarities, provided that 
their different importance is taken into account, and that 
the number of observed peculiarities is sufficient to deter- 
mine the stylistic character of all the three works. 

As to the meaning of terms in this psychological law 
the following may be observed : 

1. Nearer in time implies nothing as to priority, 
unless independent evidence is forthcoming that some 
one work of the author is the latest. In Plato’s case 
the Laws are generally admitted to be such a work. 
But even were this doubted, a very great number of 
peculiarities observed would finally lead also to the de- 
termination of an order of priority, because the more 
varied style of an author has every chance of belonging 
to a later time. 

2. A greater number of peculiarities does not mean 
any greater number, because if the difference is insig- 
nificant, no valid inference is allowed. We accept pro- 
visionally, as a minimum of difference between two works 
justifying chronological inferences, a difference of one- 
tenth of the observed pecularities, and in some special 
cases we shall even require a greater difference. 

3. A sufficient number to determine the stylistic 
character must be a greater number than has been used 
generally heretofore, except by Campbell. But this de- 
pends upon the importance of each peculiarity. In the 
present case we shall assume that the occurrence of fifty 
out of five hundred peculiarities allows a probable infer- 
ence, but that this probability approaches certainty only 
when a hundred and fifty peculiarities of later style are 
found in an ordinary dialogue. 

4. The Laws are our standard of comparison for the 
next latest five dialogues, and for earlier works the group 


heed tie te 
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of the six latest dialogues, Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, 
Timaeus, Critias, Laws. 

If now we ask how the law of stylistic affinity can 
be verified, the first and nearest answer lies in the psycho- 
logical property of style as a mark of identity, entirely 
depending on the totality of familiar expressions at any 
time in the writer’s consciousness. Every writer could 
find easily in his own experience sufficient evidence in 
favour of this psychological law. It has been suggested 
that it ought to be tested on the writings of a great 
modern writer like Goethe, as we know exactly when he 
wrote each of his works. But this way of testing it 
would cost an immense additional labour, and would still 
remain inconclusive, since an obstinate sceptic might 
object that the psychological development of Goethe 
differed from that of Plato—that the German language 
has peculiarities distinct from those of the Greek 
language, &c. 

We propose, therefore, another and better way of test- 
ing, with special reference to Plato, the law of stylistic 
affinity, and at the same time also our own classification 
of stylistic peculiarities, which is subsidiary to our 
chronological conclusions, and requires even more strict 
verification than the psychological law, which will appear 
obvious to many readers. 

We have sufficient means of testing our method, if 
we take into account that, however little is positively 
known in Platonic chronology, there are some works 
connected by Plato himself into tetralogies, and there- 
fore necessarily following each other, though perhaps 
at intervals. Further, there can be no doubt that the 
successive parts of a larger work, as a rule, must have 
followed each other, at least if the later part contains 
clear allusions to the preceding text. If, then, our method 
yields conclusions in agreement with these evident facts, 
we may confidently apply it to the solution of more 
difficult problems in Platonic chronology. We submit, 
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its be- therefore, to the impartial judgment of our readers the 
ginning. following tests : 

Such tests 1. The first tetralogy sketched out by Plato consists 
could be of Republic, Timaeus, Critias (unfinished), with the Her- 
collected mocrates, which was projected but never written. We 


perce begin by comparing the first with the last book of the 
numbers s ; 4 : 

Paivens Republic, because some intermediate books have been con- 
authors  8ldered by certain critics as later additions, while nobody 


had doubts that the tenth book must be somewhat later than 
quotedthe the first. We find in the first book 28 accidental, 6 
passages repeated, and 8 important peculiarities of later style, 
counted. amounting together to 49 units of affinity. In the tenth 


a ee : book, which is a little smaller and offers therefore even 
mober oO ae és . 

eee ete wer opportunities for the occurrence of each peculiarity, 
talked we find 35 accidental, 14 repeated, 15 important, and 6 
from the very important peculiarities of later style, equivalent to 
com- 132 units. For the sake of conciseness and easy com- 


parison _ parison we express this stylistic relation in the follow- 
between . 
ing formula : 


earlier 

and later 1. Rep. I 827-854 (204 pp. Did.) : 28 (1) 6 (ID) 8 (IIT) =49 (D) 
books of -—>Rep. X 595-621 (193 pp. Did.): 85 (I) 14 (ID) 15 (IIT) 6 
he (IV) = 182 (1). 

Republic _ : 

poopie 2. It is equally certain that the fourth book of the 


sixthand Republic must be written later than the second. If we 
seventh take for comparison two samples of text of a size nearly 


books, equal to the Symposiwm, we find the following stylistic 
with the lation : 
following on , 
eighth [Symposium 172 a-223 p (89 pp. Did.): 42 (1) 16 (II) 8 
and ninth, (IIT) = 98 (1). 
es 2. Rep. II 357 a—III 412 a (87} pp. Did.): 47 (1) 20 (ID) 22 
We (III) 2 (IV) = 161 (1). 

Rep. III 412 s—V 471 c (89 pp. Did.) : 45 (1) 23 (II) 31 
eomauite (III) 2 (IV) =192 (I). 
certain. [Of. Phacdrus (39 pp. Did.): 54 (1) 86 (II) 22 (IIT) 7 (IV) 
Any book = 220 (1).] 
is later 
than the 3. The above two tests can be confirmed also by com- 


first, the parison of larger samples. If we compare the last three 
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books of the Republic, equal in size to the Theaetetus, 
with an exactly equal amount of B. II-IV, we find the 
following stylistic relation (the indications about the 
style of other dialogues are of course quoted here not as 
tests, but only for comparison) : 
8. Rep. II 368 a—IV 445 & (58 pp. Did.) : 47 (1) 80 (ID) 32 (III) 
2 (IV) =211 (1). 
->Rep. VIII-X (583 pp. Did.) : 54 (I) 36 (II) 29 (III) 5 (IV) 
= 233 (I). 
[Theaetetus (53 pp. Did.) : 58 (I) 41 (II) 81 (III) = 238 (I).] 


4-7. As there is no doubt that the single books of 
the Republic were written in their present order (except 
B. V—-VII, which are supposed to have been completed 
last of all), we may compare different parts of almost 
equal length, in order to see whether the later text always 
offers more peculiarities of later style. Such comparison 
will be easily appreciated in the following short enumera- 
tion : 

4. Rep. I 327-II 367 » (28 pp. Did.): 36 (I) 10 (II) 8 (II) 

= 65 (1). 

—Rep. II 368 4-412 a (80 pp. Did.): 42 (1) 17 (II) 22 (111) 

2, (IV) = 150 (1). 

Cf. Euthydemus (28 pp. Did.): 22 1) 5 (I) 7 (IID) =53 
(I). 
5. Rep. II-IV (603 pp. Did.): 47 (1) 87 (II) 82 (III) 2 (IV) 

= 225 (1). 

->Rep. V-VII (60 pp. Did.): 56 (1) 29 (II) 40 (III) 7 (IV) 

= 262 (I). 

Cf. Gorgias (60 pp. Did.) : 81 (I) 20 (II) 6 (III) =89 (1). 
Cf. Phaedo (49 pp. Did.): 48 (1) 26 (II) 17 (IIT) 2 (IV) 
= 154 (1). 
6. Rep. II 857 a-III 412 a (87% pp. Did.) : 47 (1) 20 (II) 22 (IIT) 

2 (IV) =161 (1). 

->Rep. VIII-IX (84 pp. Did.) : 47 (1) 22 (II) 27 (TI) 8 (IV) 

= 184 (I). 

7. Rep. II 368-IV 445 x (53 pp. Did.): 47 (1) 80 (II) 82 (III) 

2, (IV) =211 (1). 
Rep. V 471 p-VII 541 (44 pp. Did.) : 50 (1) 21 (11) 88 (IIT) 

7 (LV) = 284 (1). 


In the above seven test cases the earlier part has 
always fewer peculiarities of later style, and in every case 


fourth is 
later than 
the 
second, 
etc. 

In each 
case the 
earlier text 
has fewer 
peculiari- 
ties of 
later style, 
the eyi- 
dence 

as to 
priority 
being 
given by 
Plato 
himself. 


The same 
results 
from a 
com- 
parison 
between 
parts of 
the 
Republic 
and the 
dialogues 
which are 
later, for 
instance, 
the 
Timacus 
and 
Oritias. 
The 
Critias 
being 
much 
smaller 
than any 
book of 
the 
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the evidence of priority is given by Plato himself, as we 
compared the acknowledged continuation with the pre- 
ceding text. We excluded from our comparisons the 
relation of B. V-VII to the following books, because 
this part of the Republic in its present form has been 
supposed to be later, and cannot therefore be used as a 
test case. Many other parts of the Republic could be 
compared with equal lengths of text undoubtedly later, 
but the above seven samples give a sufficient notion of 
the text of the Republic, and we may now proceed to 
compare the Republic with Timaeus and Critias. A 
direct comparison between Timaeus and Critias is im- 
possible, because the size of the two dialogues differs 
too much. 

8. In order to compare the Republic with the Tv- 
maeus, » good test is afforded by the last three books, 
which are equal in size to the Tiimaeus : 

8. Rep. VIII-X (533 pp. Did.) : 54 (1) 36 (II) 29 (IID 5 (IV) 

= 288 (1). 

—>Timaeus (53 pp. Did.): 123 (I) 58 (ID) 44 (III) 14 (IV)= 

427 (I). 

9. The Critias is almost too small for any comparison, 
being scarcely longer than half a book of the Repwoblic. 
It is certain that the Critias is later than the last book 
of the Republic, and if notwithstanding its small size 
the Critvas has more peculiarities of later style, this 
gives an evident confirmation to the law of stylistic 
affinity, and to the rules above admitted. We find: 

9. Rep. X (19} pp. Did.): 35 (I) 14 (II) 15 (IJ) 6 (IV)= 

182 (I). 

—Critias (11 pp. Did.): 51 (1) 8 (ID 18 (III) 12 (IV)= 

169 (1). 


This test is specially important, because we have 
taken the last book of the Republic, apparently separated 
from the Critvas only by the length of the Timaeus, and 
we have found that to the chronologic distance there 
corresponds a considerable stylistic distance between the 
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two works. We might add as test comparisons each of 
the other books of the Republic, and we should find that 
the Critias exceeds them all in number and importance 
of peculiarities of later style. But this being evident 
after our preceding comparisons, we need not insist 
upon it. 

10. In order to compare the Laws with the Republic, 
we must allow for the difference of size, the Laws being 
43 pp. (Did.) longer. If we add the Gorgias to the 
Republic, we obtain a whole slightly exceeding the Laws 
in size and affording a convenient comparison, because 
nobody doubts that the Gorgias and Republic are both 
earlier than the Laws. It results: 

10. Gorg.+ Rep. as one whole (256 pp. Did.): 76 (I) 124 (II) 

80 (IIT) 4 (LV) = 480 (1). 

—Laws (288 pp. Did.) : 175 (1) 176 (IJ) 87 (III) 20 (IV) = 

718 (1). 

The Laws being acknowledged as the latest work of 
Plato, many new tests would result from a comparison 
of the Laws with different combinations of other dia- 
logues equal together in size to the Laws. But as our 
list has been compiled on the principle of a selection of 
peculiarities of later style, and the standard of later style 
has been taken from the Laws and those other works 
which in style come nearest to the Laws, it might be 
denied that such tests confirm the law of stylistic 
affinity. 

11. We turn to the other tetralogy indicated by Plato 
himself, and beginning with the Theaetetus. We com- 
pare first the Theaetetus with the Sophist, which is its 
recognised continuation according to Plato’s own indis- 
putable testimony : 

11. Theaet. (53 pp. Did.) : 58 (I) 41 (II) 31 (III) = 238 (1). 
->Soph. (40 pp. Did.) : 189 (1) 36 (II) 59 (IIT) 20 (IV) = 
468 (1) 

12, The Sophist and Politicus are as closely connected 

as if they were one dialogue, and still there is a difference 


Republic 
shows a 
style later 
than even 
the last 
book of 
the larger 
but earlier 
work. 

To com- 
pare the 
Republic 
with the 
Laws, 

we must 
add some 
text to the 
smaller 
dialogue. 
Then we 
find that 
the style 
of the 
Republic 
is much 
earlier 
than the 
style of 
the Laws. 


The two 
dialogues 
which 
were 
written by 
Plato as 
continua- 
tion of the 
Theacte- 
tus also 
show a 


much later 
style. 


Further 
tests are 
given by 
compar- 
ing those 
dialogues 
about the 
relative 
date of 
which 
there is 
a general 
agree- 
ment, for 
instance 
Phaedo 
with the 
preceding 
Meno, or 
Philebus 
with the 
preceding 
Par- 
menides. 
Also in 
this case 
our 
method 
confirms 
the best 
informa- 
tion 
obtained 
otherwise. 
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of style between them, the latter having more peculiarities 
of later style : 


12. Soph. (40 pp. Did.): 139 (I) 36 (II) 59 (IIT) 20 (IV)= 
468 (I). 

—>Polit. (43 pp. Did.): 163 (I) 48 (II) 56 (III) 19 (IV)= 
493 (1). 


13-14. The above twelve test comparisons refer to 
samples of text, for whose chronological order Plato 
himself has given clear indications. They confirm the 
law of stylistic affinity as well as the rules laid down 
for the application of this psychological law, including 
our classification of stylistic pecuharities according to 
the degree of their importance. We need not pause 
here to test our fundamental principles. There are 
some pairs of dialogues, which, though not forming one 
whole or not continuing each other as the above, are 
recognised as standing in a certain chronological relation 
because one of them contains allusions to an exposition 
which appears in the other. Many of such allusions 
are disputable, but there are at least two which are 
sufficiently recognised by all competent authors, includ- 
ing Zeller, to justify their use as tests. These are the 
allusion found in the Phaedo (72 E) to the theory of 
reminiscence first set forth in the Meno (828-86 A), and 
the allusion of the Philebus (14 c) to the difficulties of 
defining the relation between the One and the Many 
which are nowhere treated with such consciousness of 
the complexity of the problem as in the Parmenides 
(129 B-E and the whole dialogue). If now we compare 
the style of these four dialogues we find again a complete 
agreement between our own method of settling chrono- 
logical difficulties and the most certain hints about the 
order of some dialogues obtained otherwise : 


13. Meno (23 pp. Did.): 20 (1) 16 (ID) 8 (III) =61 (1). 
> Phaedo (49 pp. Did.): 43 (1) 26 (II) 17 (IID 2 (Tv)- 
154 (1). 


, Fa 
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Here the difference of size could not be accounted 
for, but 1s compensated by the very great difference of 
style. 

14. Parmenides (81 pp. Did.): 56 (I) 42 (II) 21 (III) 10 (LV) = 

243 (I). 


-»Philebus (43 pp. Did.) : 100 (1) 88 (IT) 55 (ITI) 16 (IV) = 
405 (I). 


Here also the difference of size 1s more than com- 
pensated by the great difference of style. 

15. Other similar allusions are too uncertain, and 
sometimes evidently mistaken, so that we cannot use 
them as tests. But to remain within the limits of the 
greatest probability, we may take for granted that the 
three small dialogues referring to the death of Socrates— 
Apology, Euthyphro, Crito—are earlier than the Sym- 
postwm which nearly equals them in size. We find: 


15. Apology Euthyphro Crito as one whole (41 pp. Did.) : 21 (I) 
7 (1D) 6 (IID) = 53. 
—Symposium (389 pp. Did.) : 42 (1) 16 (II) 8 (III) =98. 


16. It were easy to increase the number of similar 
tests by many others, taking the whole of Socratic 
dialogues as certainly earlier than Philebus, Timaeus 
and Oritias, and our list offers sufficient material for 
comparisons which can be readily made by those of our 
readers who think that the above fifteen trustworthy 
tests are insufficient. We add only one test of a different 
character, in order to show how the coincidence of 
accidental characters operates on greater agglomerations 
of texts. Were our method wrong, it might happen 
that a certain number of single dialogues, each of which 
has been found earlier than one of the dialogues of 
another group, taken together as one whole and treated 
as to the distinction of degrees of importance in the 
same way as the Republic, would appear later than the 
group consisting of dialogues which taken individually are 
later. Now, a good test of the consistency of our method 


A similar 
test is 
offered by 
the three 
short 
dialogues 
referring 
to the 
death of 
Socrates, 
which are 
earlier 
than the 
Sym- | 
poswum. 


An im- 
portant 
test of con- 
sistency is 
found by 
comparing 
groups of 
dialogues. 
A group otf 
dialogues 
which in- 
dividually 
contain 
more 
peculiari- 
ties of 
style 

need not 
neces- 


sarily con- 
tain also 

a greater 
number of 
peculiari- 
ties if the 
greater 
number 
were not 
caused by 
the later 
date. 


Our 
method 
thorough- 
ly tested, 
as no 
stylistic 
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is to form two groups of dialogues, one consisting of 
dialogues which by individual comparison have been 
found to be earlier than the Republic, and the other of 
those which have been found to be later. Then, if our 
method and our rules are correct, the later group must 
show a greater number of peculiarities of later style than 
the Republic, while the earlier group must also have 
a smaller equivalent of affinity with the later style. 
Those dialogues which according to individual stylistic 
tests precede the Republic are the Phaedo, Symposium, 
Cratylus, Gorgias, amounting together very nearly to the 
size of the Republic. On the other side, the Theaetetus, 
Parmenides, Philebus, Timaeus and Critias form a group 
also equal in size to the Republic, and consisting of dia- 
logues of which each has been found later than some 
part of the Republic. If we compare both groups with 
the Republic, counting as important only the peculiari- 
ties which occur in each group, at least so many times 
(17) as is needed to call them important, if they occurred 
in the Republic, then we find the following results : 
16. Gorg. Crat. Symp. and Phaedo as one whole (191 pp. Did.): 
50 (I) 84 (II) 8 (IID) = 242 (1). 
->Republic I-X (195 pp. Did.): 81 (1) 110 (ID) 30 (IU) 4 
(IV) = 407 (I). 
—>Theaet. Parm. Phil. Tim. and Critias as one whole (191 
pp. Did.) : 107 (I) 210 (II) 40 (IIT) 9 (IV) =683. 


This test of consistency has also an independent 
value for many competent Platonists who recognise that 
the Republic is later than Gorgias, Cratylus, Symposium 
and Phaedo, but earlier than Theaetetus, Parmenides, 
Philebus, Tumaeus and Critias. 

Now, having thoroughly tested our instrument of in- 
quiry, it 1s fair to apply it to those more difficult pro- 
blems of Platonic chronology, on which other investi- 
gators have heretofore failed to agree. First as to the 
date of the Theaetetus tetralogy, it results from the above, 
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that the Theaetetus must at least be later than the 
first books of the Republic (see test comparison No. 3). 
The difference of style between the Theactetus and the 
last books of the Republic is too insignificant to allow 
direct. chronological conclusions, though it shows also 
that the Theaetetus has a greater number of peculiarities 
than B. VIII-X. Im order to decide whether the 
Theaetetus is later than the whole of the Republic, we 
shall be obliged to have recourse to a ‘longer way’ than 
our present method. For the present we must be content 
to say that the Theactetus is evidently later than the 
Symposium and Phaedo, as can be seen from the above 
tests 3 and 5. A further important result from the 
validity of our. method is that the Phaedrus is undoubtedly 
later than the Phaedo, and the Phaedo later than the 
Synypostum (see above tests 2 and 5). For the relation 
between the Phaedrus and Theactetus the above obser- 
vations afford no sufficient basis. 

Many new investigations are needed to settle all details 
with the complete certainty which the above reasoning 
shows to be possible in chronological inferences from 
stylistic observations. The present calculations, based on 
the work of others, are by no means sufficient to determine 
the order of all the works of Plato. For this it would be 
necessary to have a list of stylistic peculiarities ten 
times longer than our list of 500 stylistic characters, 
among which only very few are important, the majority 
being accidental. In order to enable the reader to extend 
comparisons similar to the above to other dialogues and 
groups of dialogues, the measure of relative stylistic 
affinities is given in the following table, which supple- 
ments Campbell’s and C. Ritter’s similar tables by a 
methodic co-ordination of over fifty-eight thousand facts, 
collected by twenty authors, of whom none knew more 
than a few of his fellows : 


method 
before, 
has been 
found con- 
sistent 
and trust- 
worthy. 

It holds 
good in 
doubtful 
cases. 

But cer- 
tain diffi- 
culties 
remain 
unsettled. 
What our 
calcula- 
tions 
prove may 
be seen 
from the 
following 
table of 
affinities, 
a con- 
densed ex- 
pression of 
over fifty - 
eight 
thousand 
facts 
hitherto 
little 


known. 
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The 
length has 
a great 
influence 
on the 
equivalent 
of affinity, 
but the 
number of 
peculiari- 
ties found 
in each 
sample 

of text is 
not pro- 
portional 
to the size. 
Single 
peculiari- 
ties are 
insignifi- 
cant, and 
the order 
of small 
dialogues 
remains 
uncertain. 


The 
increase 
of the 
equivalent 
of affinity 
is not pro- 
portional 
to the 
size of the 
sample of 
text inves- 
tigated. 
Only equal 
amounts 
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Among the inferences which can be drawn from the 
above table, nothing is of greater importance than the 
great influence of the size of a dialogue on the number of 
stylistic peculiarities found in it. We see that the 
Critias on its eleven pages contains less than half the 
number of peculiarities found in the Timaeus, which, being 
nearly five times larger, was written immediately before the 
Critias. Hence it results that eleven pages, being more 
than the size of the Crito and some other small dialogues, 
are insufficient for a stylistic determination, so long as 
we deal only with a few hundred stylistic tests. The 
difficulty might be removed by extending stylistic obser- 
vation over a far greater number of particulars, a task 
which requires only additional research. But we under- 
stand at once that our equivalents of affinity for such 
small dialogues as the Huthyphro or Crito are very far 
from the truth, and that for instance no valid inference 
can be drawn from the apparently greater affinity of the 
Crito with the later style. This shows also the insignifi- 
cance of a single test appled to such a complicated 
problem. One té pv, or one cafamep occurring any- 
where proves nothing, if even seventeen peculiarities of 
later style found in the Laches and missing in Charmides 
are according to our rules no sufficient evidence for the 
priority of Charmides. 

We are warned also against the error of supposing the 
opportunities for the occurrence of a greater number of 
peculiarities to be proportional to volume. In this respect 
the subdivision of each part of the Repwblic into several 
samples of text is very instructive. Even those who 
believe the Republic to have been written during many 
years cannot deny that B III-IV are the immediate 
continuation of B. II, and with it form one whole. The 
style of equal samples of text in these books is also very 
uniform. But the influence of the size becomes evident 
if we compare a small sample with a larger one. Part b, 
(3857 A—867 E) of 74 pp. (ed. Didot) contains only an - 
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equivalent of 21 units of affinity, while the following 
29% pages, being four times larger, have seven times more 
peculiarities. In another case two succeeding samples of 
text differ much less, namely, c, (471 c—541 8), being 
nearly thrice as long as c, (449 Aa—471 8B), has less than 
twice as many peculiarities of later style. The whole of 
the Republic, being ten times larger than the tenth book, 
contains only a little more than thrice as many pecu- 
liarities of later style. From these examples, which 
might be indefinitely multiplied, it becomes evident that 
only equal amounts of text should be compared. Future 
inquirers should base their calculations on an amount 
of text equal for each dialogue, or divide each dialogue 
into such equal samples of text, for instance, of ten 
thousand words each. 

Another lesson of the highest importance is taught by 
the stylistic comparison of the first book of the Republic 
with the following books. Nobody doubts that the 
republic in its present shape is one whole, and that the 
first book, even if mainly composed much earlier, has 
been revised and worked into unity with the following 
text. Now it has a surprisingly early style, having less 
than half as many peculiarities of later style as the first 
sixteen pages of the fifth book, even fewer than the 
Laches, which is inferior in size. This shows on one side 
the early date of the first book, and on the other side it 
shows that no revision can substantially alter those 
peculiarities of style which are the subject of our investi- 
gation. Therefore all explaining away of the late style 
of the Phaedrus and Theaetetus by the supposition that 
we possess these dialogues in a late and revised edition is 
of no value whatever for chronological purposes. If later 
revision could alter stylistic affinities, then the first 
book of the Republic, which must have been revised, 
emended, and corrected in order to be absorbed into 
the larger work, could not have remained as remote 
from the later style as the Laches, while already the 


of text are 
compar- 
able so 
long as we 
deal with 
a few 
hundred 
peculiari- 
ties 
observed. 


The 
author’s 
revision 
does not 
alter the 
essential 
stylistic 
character 
of the 
text, and | 
stylistic 
compari- 
son shows 
the rela- 
tive date 
of a work 
even if 
applied to 
a later 
edition 
corrected 
by the 
author. 
This is 
very 


important 
for a 
knowledge 
of the date 
of the 
Phaedrus 
and The- 
aetetws 
which 
were re- 
vised by 
Plato 
later. 

The first 
book of 
the Re- 
public un- 
doubtedly 
revised 
and cor- 
rected has 
a surpris- 
ingly early 
style. 


Relation 
between 
Philebus, 
Timaeus 
and dia- 
lectical 
dialogues 
remains 
also un- 
certain 
because 
so many 
special 
peculiari- 
ties of the 
Sophist 
and Poli- 
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second book shows a style later than the Phaedo and 
Symposium. This conclusion is quite independent of any 
speculation on the exact date of the Republic, or on the 
date of the Laches. If anybody supposes that the first 
book of the Republic could have been written as early as 
the Laches (as Siebeck does), then he is bound to account 
for the difference of style between the Laches and the 
second book of the Republic. At all events, we have here 
a work which has been left by Plato as one whole, and 
which nevertheless betrays by stylistic tests the differ- 
ence of the times in which it was begun and continued. 
According to our rules the number of peculiarities of later 
style found in the first book of the Republic is insufficient 
for an exact determination of its place among the early 
dialogues, and it may be even later than the Gorgias. 
To settle this question it would be necessary to collect a 
much greater number of observations, and to compare 
with the first book of the Republic a part of the Gorgias 
exactly equal in size. This we are unable to do, as a great 
number of authors from whom we have taken the number 
of occurrences of each pecularity did not enumerate all 
the passages. 

The relation between the Philebus and Timaeus on 
one side and Sophist and Politicus on the other side 
cannot be decided according to our table, because we have 
included in our list more than one hundred words observed 
by Campbell in the Sophist and Politicus, while no such 
special study has been made of the Philebus, Timaeus, 
and Critvas. These words were included in the list 
because the late date of the Sophist and Politicus is less 
generally recognised than the late date of the Timacus, 
Critias, and Philebus ; it therefore appeared necessary to 
bring out with the greatest clearness this late character 
of the two dialectical dialogues, even at the risk of making 
them appear later than the Philebus, Timaeus, and Critias. 
As soon as these later dialogues shall have been investi- 
gated with as much care as Campbell spent on the two 
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continuations of the Theaetetus, the true chronological 
order will not be obscured as it is now in the later part of 
our table. Even now it is easy to eliminate a part of the 
error by excluding a number of peculiarities which have 
been first observed in Sophist and Politicus. If we omit 
peculiarities 12, 18, 54-181 of our list, reducing thus the 
total number to 370 peculiarities under investigation, then 
the Philebus will not be affected by this change, while the 
Laws lose 102 units of affinity, the Timaeus 58, the 
Politicus 86, and the Sophist 69. 

The relative affinity calculated on these reduced 
numbers will be 0°65 for the Sophist, 0°66 for the Poli- 
ticus, 0°66 for the Philebus, and 0°61 for the Timaeus. 
This calculation shows that the most important figures 
of our table are those of the relative affinity, which are 
very constant, and change little if they are calculated on 
a very much reduced or very much increased number of 
observations, changing less with the increasing number 
of observations. We see that the relative affinity of the 
Sophist, which was found to be 0°65 for 500 peculiarities, 
is just the same for 370 peculiarities. It is probable that 
increasing our list to 5,000 peculiarities, this constant 
relation would not be altered by more than a small 
percentage. We have therefore in the relative affinity a 
powerful instrument for chronological purposes, of the 
same constant character as the physical constants 
measured in natural science. If the density of pure 
iron has been found by a series of experiments to be 7°8, 
everybody understands that further experiments of a 
greater exactness can only alter this constant relation 
very slightly, adding new decimals and showing it to be 
more exactly 7°84, but never 7:5 or 8:0. We claim the 
same permanent character for the relative affinity, calcu- 
lated on a sufficient number of observations. Comparing 
these numbers, calculated on a smaller or greater part of 
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extent of at least half their value by calculations based on 
a ereater number of observations. But the remaining 
relative affinities in our list are exact in their first decimal, 
and any number of observations added can increase them 
only in the second decimal, except in the Philebus for the 
reasons explained above. But even the Philebus, if we 
measure its relative affinity by one decimal, will maintain 
it, whatever number of new observations may be added. 
Thus we claim to have proved the following general 
conclusions about the order of the works of Plato: 

1. The latest works of Plato are: the Sophist, 
Politicus, Philebus, Tumaeus, Critias, Laws. This group 
is distinguished from all other works by a relative affinity 
of over 0°5 in samples of text exceeding 40 pages (ed. 
Didot). This means that out of any number of stylistic 
peculiarities investigated (provided those peculiarities are 
selected which are not limited to one dialogue, and 
provided the number of peculiarities so investigated 
exceeds 300) more than half the number found in the 
Laws will be found in any sample of text of 40 pages of 
these dialogues. As the Critias has only 11 pages, for 
the investigation of the Critias the preceding 29 pages of 
the Timaeus must be added. Or, if we calculate the 
relative affinity of the Critias apart, it must be com- 
pared with an exactly equal amount of text of the 
Timaeus ; then it cannot be expected that the relative 
affinity of such a small portion of text should exceed half 
the value of the affinity of larger units, as the relative 
affinity is in close relation to the amount of text to which 
it is applied. With an increasing number of peculiarities 
observed, the influence of the size of a sample of text 
would be less important, and the size of the Critias is 
insufficient to define its stylistic affinity only so long as 
we deal with a reduced number of observations. The 
number of possible peculiarities of style is practically 
infinite, and may easily exceed the number of words 
contained in a sample of text. 
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2. The latest group is preceded by a middle group, 
consisting of Republic B. II-X, Phaedrus, Theaetetus 
and Parmenides. In these the relative affinity is under 
0-5, and even under 0:4 for samples of text of 30-60 
pages. The mean affinity of dialogues belonging to this 
group is only 0:3, or only half as much as the affinity of 
equal dialogues of the latest group. The middle group 
is distinguished from all earlier dialogues by a great 
number of important and very important peculiarities 
appearing here for the first time, as may be seen from the 
table. 

3. The middle group is preceded by a first Platonic 
group, consisting of three dialogues, Cratylus, Symposium, 
and Phaedo, which are characterised by a relative affinity 
inferior to that of equal samples of text of the middle 
group, being about 0:2, and not exceeding 0°21 for samples 
of text of 40-50 pages. The first Platonic group 1s 
distinguished from all Socratic dialogues by many special 
peculiarities appearing here for the first time, and indi- 
cated in our table. 

4, Among the Socratic dialogues, which show an 
apparent relative affinity of 0:1, or even less, the Gorgias 
appears with probability to be the latest, having 18 
peculiarities in common with the first Platonic and later 
groups, which are missed in other Socratic dialogues. 
But this number, which was held to be sufficient by C. 
Ritter to define the middle group, is according to our 
improved method insufficient, and affords only a certain 
probability, increased by internal evidence resulting from 
the comparison of contents, but requiring further support 
by a much greater number of observations. 

5. Last, not least, we repeat the important conclusion, 
which is perhaps the greatest gain of our investigations, 
viz. that stylistic tests if properly directed afford cer- 
tainty as to the chronological order of Plato’s dialogues ; 
and conclusions from stylistic comparisons cannot be in- 
validated by assuming fictitious later editions, corrections 
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and revisions, as it has been seen on the first book of the 
Republic that such later changes cannot affect the essential 
characteristics of style as these are now known. 


The above five conclusions are worth the labour spent 
on our study of Plato’s style. We do not pretend to give 
for certain anything more about the order of dialogues 
within each group, except that the Phaedo is later than 
Symposium and Cratylus, the Parmenides later than 
Theaetetus and Phaedrus, the Philebus later than the 
Sophist. The relative position of Republic, Phaedrus, 
and Theaetetus, of Politicus, Philebus, and Timaeus, can- 
not be decided on the above observations alone. These 
problems are of less importance than the distinction of 
eroups, and now that the method of stylistic calculation 
has been shown on a small example of five hundred pecu- 
liarities, it will be very easy to apply it on a much larger 
scale, and to settle all the minor difficulties left to future 
inquirers. It is to be hoped that nobody hereafter will 
attempt to judge about Plato’s style from small numbers 
of observations. Any new observations ought to be 
added to those existing, in order to achieve a progress 
of knowledge in these matters. The group of the latest 
six dialogues, recognised independently by Campbell, 
Dittenberger, C. Ritter, and von Arnim, is now still better 
defined and is established beyond all reasonable doubt. 
The anomaly observed by Campbell as to the Philebus, 
Parmenides, and Theaetetus, is removed, and the true 
place of these three dialogues found in accordance with 
their style. This entirely changes the current traditional 
conception of Platonism, as taught by Schleiermacher 
and Hermann, and still in our own day represented by 
the great name of Zeller. The differences between these 
authors become insignificant in view of their grave and 
common error in placing the dialectical dialogues before 
the Symposium and Republic. This error produces a 
complete distortion of the true view of Plato’s philo- 
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sophical career. It is as if some eminent critics pro- 
posed to look upon Kant’s Krotiuk der reinen Vernunft 
as a juvenile eccentricity, and to seek the chief contents 
of Kant’s philosophy in his Principiorwm primoruwm 
cognitions metaphysicae nova dilucidatio, published in 
1755, and written under the influence of the then pre- 
vailing philosophy of Leibniz and Wolff. 

We should fall into the error of premature generalisa- 
tion if we pretended to go further in our conclusions and 
to decide anything about the order of Socratic dialogues 
in which the relative affinity sinks below 0:1. Our in- 
strument is not fine enough for these small differences 
between dialogues probably removed forty years from the 
Critvas and from the latest books of the Laws. To 
determine their order, another standard is required than 
the Laws, with which they have too little in common. 
The Gorgias being the latest and also the longest of the 
group of Socratic dialogues, the best plan would be to 
collect and classify pecuharities common to each of 
them with the Gorgias. But if five hundred peculiarities 
were needed to fix the order of dialogues later than the 
Gorgias, for those earlier a much greater number of 
observations is required, and can be reached only through 
well-organised labour of many scholars, 

A distinction of only four degrees of importance of 
stylistic marks might ultimately prove insufficient, but 
even if we classify the peculiarities observed otherwise, it 
will always be indispensable to make due allowance for 
the different importance of accidental, repeated, frequent, 
and very frequent peculiarities, as well as for the more or 
less essential character of certain observations. 

One of the most immediate aims for further inquiry 
is to investigate peculiarities in the order of words and 
in the construction of phrases. By means of a great 
number of such peculiarities it will be possible to 
determine the relative affinity of all dialogues among 
each other, and this alone will probably lead to the 
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definitive solution of all difficulties of the Platonic 
chronology. 

There is no reason to fear that the amount of time 
spent on such inquiries will be lost. In every science 
there arises at certain points a necessity for much detailed 
research leading to no new conclusions, and only confirming 
previous generalisations. The familiar example of modern 
organic chemistry shows that valuable investigations were 
made by beginners, following a method already fixed, with 
results foreseen by general theory. Such investigations, 
though they teach us few new truths, increase the certi- 
tude of the general theory which they illustrate. Further 
study of Plato’s style will probably not change our know- 
ledge as to the order of the three groups which are now 
found, but it may modify our views concerning the order 
of dialogues within each group, and may help to fix the 
order of earlier dialogues, which is at present uncertain. 

Besides further research on the lines here indicated 
a systematic co-ordination of the results already ob- 
tained is also necessary. There are discrepancies 
between the numbers given by various authors for the 
occurrence of the same peculiarity, and the calculation 
of proportions between different uses might be very much 
improved. The number of words contained in each 
dialogue should be taken as the true measure of text and 
of the opportunity for the occurrence of expressions for 
which no better calculation of opportunities can be 
found. , 

When once the importance of this field of research is 
generally recognised, it will very soon appear that the 
exact determination of style is the safest way of settling 
the difficulties, not only of Platonic chronology, but also 
of the chronology of other authors, the date of whose 
writings is unknown. There will be scarcely another 
case in which the mere question of the chronology of 
some writings would be of such unparalleled importance 
for the history of human thought as in the question of 
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Platonic chronology. This exceptional importance of 
one particular case will have produced a new science of 
style, which will enable us to decide questions of authen- 
ticity and chronology of literary works with the same 
certainty as palaeographers now know the age and 
authenticity of manuscripts. This future science of 
stylometry may improve our methods beyond the lmits 
of imagination, but our chief conclusions can only be 
confirmed, never contradicted by further research. That 
the dialectical dialogues are later than the Republic is 
now as clearly demonstrated as any other fact in his- 
tory can be. Equally certain is the conclusion that the 
Republic, Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and Parmenides are later 
than the Phaedo and Symposiwm. These facts must be 
accepted now as if they were supported by the clearest testi- 
mony. The certitude attainable by a consistent theory 
is even much greater than the certitude of the best 
evidence; every astronomer believes himself to know 
more of the present and past movements of the moon 
than an historian can know of the movements of Caesar’s 
army. Historical testimonies have always but the 
value of the sensible evidence on which they are based, 
while our results as to the order of Plato’s works rely on 
the higher authority of reason, producing, according to 
Plato, infallible knowledge whenever a good method is 
followed. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SOCRATIC STAGE OF PLATO’S LOGIC 


WHEN the Platonic works are compared with regard to 
their volume, we find a numerous class of dialogues 
which do not attain to half the size of the Protagoras, 
and which can be distinguished from the rest as small 
dialogues. No fewer than eight among’ them, the 
Clitopho, Minos, Hipparchus, Epinomis, Theages, Ama- 
tores, Alcibiades II. and the Greater Hippias, have 
since Schleiermacher been generally regarded as spurious. 
They represent seventy-two pages of text (ed. Didot), less 
than one-third of the Laws, and contain nothing that 
could be included in Plato’s logic. 

The Io, Hippias Minor, Lysis and Menexenus, though 
successfully defended against doubts as to their authen- 
ticity, remain outside the pale of our inquiry. All these 
small dialogues offer greater difficulties than larger works, 
because their limited volume makes a complete appre- 
ciation of their style and doctrine less easy. They 
require a special study through which their mutual 
relations might be determined and a certain place assigned 
to each of them. Such an inquiry would alone fill a 
volume, if it were intended to lead to definitive con- 
clusions, based on a careful weighing of many details. So 
long as their chronological order has not been determined 
by patient and impartial stylometric inquiry, we must 
for our part abstain from all attempt to fix this order 
from the few logical hints which they contain. 

The existence of a Socratic stage in Plato’s logic is 
far more probable than the myth of a Megaric period. 
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We have the clear testimony of Aristotle (Metaph. 987 
b 1) that Plato owed to Socrates the tendency to form 
exact definitions of ethical notions. It is precisely in 
the small dialogues that we see the illustration of this 
tendency. In another passage Aristotle teaches us that 
the direct philosophical merits of Socrates were inductive 
reasoning and definition by means of general notions 
(Metaph. 1078 b 27). In the small dialogues we find 
accordingly the constant employment of inductive reason- 
ing and repeated attempts to define by means of the 
nearest general notion, in application chiefly to ethical 
purposes. Though faithful even in his later period to 
induction as a method of investigation, Plato gave in his 
dialectical works a far greater importance to deductive 
classification. The thoroughly inductive character of the 
small dialogues is more Socratic than Platonic. The 
influence of Socrates on Plato is not, like the alleged 
Megarian influence, attested only by a late and un- 
trustworthy witness: it 1s known from numerous 
passages in the writings of Aristotle, and results also 
from the manner in which Socrates is again and again 
represented by Plato as the teacher of true wisdom. 

Were it not for Plato’s strange desire to represent, 
in more than twenty lterary masterpieces, his own 
thoughts as enunciated by Socrates, we might have given 
to the latter no more credit than to Anaxagoras, 
Heraclitus, or Parmenides, nor would his name even 
to-day be synonymous with Sage. Hence it is natural 
to suppose a Socratic stage in the development of 
Plato’s philosophy, and to seek for the vestiges of 
this period in his works. 

These vestiges are precisely found in the small 
dialogues, and in the four works in which Socrates is 
represented as triumphant over the sophists. These 
are the traditional sixth tetralogy, consisting of Prota- 
goras, Meno, Euthydemus and Gorgias, which form a 
natural group, though they have not been connected by 
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Plato himself into one series. They have in common 
with the small dialogues the predominating ethical aim, 
and they deal with the definition of virtue and various 
parts of virtue, as well as with the question whether 
virtue can be taught. Such ethical questions are 
abandoned in later works: even in the Philebus, where 
the avowed aim is the solution of an ethical problem, 
the whole argumentation takes a metaphysical and logical 
turn, which is wholly absent from the small dialogues 
and from the four others above named. 

The character of Socrates’ philosophy was also 
mainly ethical, and this authorises us to see the pre- 
dominance of Socratic influence in those dialogues which 
are limited to ethical inquiry. Plato’s own philosophy 
had another character: he was rather a politician, a 
metaphysician, and a logician, than a simple moralist, 
He set perfection above mere virtue, and even despised 
the traditional virtue of the common citizen, which was 
the starting point of Socratic ethics. 

We shall not be far from the truth, if we admit that 
the small dialogues are earlier than the logical investi- 
gations which commence with the Cratylus, and are 
continued in the Phaedo and Republic. For an exact 
determination of their order the data are not yet col- 
lected, because their style is very much less characteristic 
than the style of the latest group. We can only observe, 
that of all peculiarities of later style only very few and 
unimportant examples are to be found in the small 
dialogues. 

For the investigation of the development of Plato’s 
logic only five among them are of any importance: the 
trilogy about the death of Socrates, consisting of the 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and the two companion 
dialogues of the Protagoras, namely the Laches and 
Charmides. We omit the first Alcibiades, though its 
authenticity has been sustained by Socher, Stallbaum, 
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Hermann, Steinhart, Andreatta,“* and Kophiniotes,!” 
against Schleiermacher, Ast, Susemihl,'4* R. Hirzel 4° and 
many others. Strong suspicion is roused by the noticeable 
contradiction between style and contents in this dialogue. 
According to its style the Alcibiades would be later than 
the Symposvwm, while the general contents place it among 
the small dialogues, as has been recognised by all defenders 
of its authenticity. Quite recently Ivo Bruns,!° by com- 
paring the characterisation of persons in Plato’s dialogues, 
came also to the conclusion that the first Alczbiades 
could not have been written by Plato. 

As to logical contents, the Alcibiades presents, besides 
some theories sufficiently known from other works of 
Plato, a singular identification of the soul with man 
(1380 c: pndév Gro Tov avOpwmov Veltetar cvpPaively 7 
wuyyv), which recalls a passage from a notoriously 
spurious dialogue (Axtochus 365 EB : iets oper vy). In 
the Gorgias (464 A) every man is supposed to consist of 
soul and body, and at all times Plato defined man as an 
anumel (<Crat. 399 6, Polt. 271-8; Legg. 165 8, &e.), 
with a soul (uyi) avOpemov Prot. 312 B, Symp. 192 D, 
Phaedr, 249 £, Rep. 590 A, &c.) ; the identification of man 
and soul seems to belong to some later Academicians. 
This contradiction between the first Alcibiades and the 
current Platonic teaching on an essential point is not of 
the same kind as many quite superficial contradictions 
quoted by those who oppose the authenticity of some of 
Plato’s other works. Man as consisting of body and soul 
is a familiar notion to Plato’s readers, and if the author of 


46 Andreatta, Sull’ autenticita del’ Alcibiade primo, Roveredo 1876. 

47 J, K. Kophiniotes in vol. iv. pp. 289-296, 310-315 of the Hphemeris, 
Athens 1881. 

48 Platons Alkibiades I. und IL. iibersetzt von F'. Susemihl, Stuttgart 
1864. 

49 R, Hirzel, ‘ Aristoxenos und Platons erster Alkibiades,’ in Rhein, 
Museum, vol. 45, pp. 419-435, Frankfurt a. M. 1890. 

50 I. Bruns, Das literarische Portrit der Griecher Berlin 1896, 
p. 339. 
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the Alcibiades takes the trouble to give a demonstration 
of the identity between man and soul, he must have felt 
that this was an innovation against the general opinion. 
If Plato had given this demonstration himself, he could 
scarcely have disregarded it throughout his other works, 
from the Protagoras to the Laws. Therefore we are 
justified in excluding the first Alcibiades, as well as the 
second, from the list of Plato’s works. 

The doubts raised against the authenticity of the 
Euthyphro, chiefly by Ast, Ueberweg, Schaarschmidt, and 
J. Wagner,!! have been sufficiently refuted by Stallbaum, 
Hermann, Yxem,'? Wells,* Adam, and Jezierski,'!” 
so that there is no need to return to this question. All 
arguments against the authenticity of this and many 
other works can be reduced to two principal heads: 1. 
Plato would have written otherwise ; 2. Analogies with 
other dialogues show an imitator’s hand. Such argu- 
ments are. necessarily subjective, and we can only 
affirm with certainty that Plato would have written 
otherwise, if we notice, as in the Alcibiades, some essen- 
tial contradiction to well-known and constantly expressed 
Platonic teaching. Nothing of that kind can be said of 
the Huthyphro. 

The logical contents of this little dialogue !*® corre- 
spond to what might be expected of a work written while 
the influence of Socrates on Plato still remained un- 
altered by further philosophical progress. The rule of 
definition of terms by general notion and _ specific 
difference is applied to a particular case: (12 D: « pépos 


‘1 J, Wagner, Zur Athetese des Dialogs Huthyphron, Briinn 1883. 
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©! The Huthyphro of Plato, with introduction and notes, by J. Adam, 
Cambridge 1890. 

% A. Jezierski, Platona Hutyfron, Tarnopol 1890. 

6 On the logic of the Huthyphro, see also V. Poggi, L’? Hutifrone di 
Platone, Roma 1891. 
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TO Govov Tov Sixaiov, Set . . &eupeiv TO Trotoy pépos), but 
without any methodic digression on logical theory 
such as appears in all the dialectical dialogues. Induction 
and analogy are used frequently (as 13 a, 14 a, &c.) and 
the necessity of establishing permanent notions is insisted 
upon (11 D: 2BovAdunvy dv pot TOds Noyous péveww Kal AKLV)- 
Tos Sptcbar padrov % mpos tH Aatddrov codia ta 
Tavtarov ypipata yevécGar: see also 5p). Enumeration 
of examples is shown to be insufficient to give such per- 
manence to a notion (6D: ody & Tu 7) dvo THY TONNOY 
oolwv, GAN éxeivo avTO TO sldos, @ TavTa Ta bata bovd 
éotw) and the characteristic mark is sought for. 

This characteristic markis herenamed ¢ééos, in the sense 
in which Thucydides used this word when he spoke of an 
eloos vocov (Thucyd. 2, 50). Some authors, as for instance 
M. Waddington,’” thought it possible to draw chrono- 
logical inferences from the absence of the words éidos or 
idéa in many small dialogues. M. Waddington is 
evidently not aware of the fact that both words are 
anterior to Plato, and are used by Thucydides and other 
earlier writers in the same sense as by Plato in his early 
dialogues. In the Huthyphro as in the Charmides they 
both occur, (64a in the meaning of form, property, or 
characteristic mark (6 E: pud idéa Ta TE avdoola avdoc.a 
etvac), but not in the later meaning of a metaphysical entity. 
From the occurrence of these words, which are not yet 
used as logical terms, we cannot infer that the Huthyphro 
is later than any other small dialogue, such as the Apology 
or Crito, from which these words are absent. 

There is a greater difficulty in the circumstance that 
in the Huthyphro (6 E: xp@pevos avTn (TH idéa) 
mapadelypate) the idea is said to be a paradeigma, as 
this seems at first sight to approach the later theory of 
eternal forms or paradeigmatic ideas. But such eternal 


137 ©, Waddington, ‘ Observations sur le Mémoire de W. Lutostawski,’ 
Compte rendu des séances et travawa de Vacadémie des sciences morales et 
politiques, vol. cxlvi*. N. 7. See above, note 49. 
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forms are ‘7apadeiypata 2v TH poe’ (Parm. 132 D 
= Rep. 597 8, cf. Theaet. 176 £), while here Plato only 
speaks of using the characteristic of holiness as a standard 
for distinguishing holy actions from sinful deeds. Such a 
use of the word rapdderypa does not essentially differ 
from that of Thucydides and the early orators; it 
cannot be regarded as peculiar to Plato. 

An important logical distinction is made in the 
Euthyphro between activity and quality: the quality is a 
result of a determinate activity, but never cause or 
eround of this activity (10 co: é Te yiyveras, 4 Te TaTXEL, 
ovy OTL Yyuyvomevov eoTL, yiryveTal, ANN OTL YyiyveTat, 
yeyvomevoy éotw* ovd OTL macyov ézoti, TadoyEl, ANN 
éTe maoxel, Tacxov éotiv). This is here explained by a 
number of analogies before it 1s expressed in a general 
form. 

These few hints of a logical character offer no 
means of determining the date of the Huthyphro. The 
scene of the dialogue proves that it could not have 
been written before the accusation of Socrates. With 
regard to the later limit of time we can infer nothing 
beyond that the Huthyphro precedes the Meno and 
Gorgias on grounds of style,’* composition, and 
contents.!° 


‘58 Stylistic observations place the Huthyphro at the beginning of Plato’s 
literary career. It contains many peculiarities of earlier style : éc7mep used 
always instead of kadmep, r@ byte instead of dvtws, wévTor prevailing over 
Tolvuv ; &ywye, eworye, Soxe? wor forming 19 per cent. of all answers, wep! with 
the genitive prevailing over all other prepositions, &c. (See table of 
affinity, p. 163.) 

‘8° Schleiermacher, Socher, Schierenberg (Ueber die Zeit der Abfassung 
des platonischen Huthyphro, Lemgau 1830), Stallbaum, Steinhart, Zeller 
agree in placing the Huthyphro betore the death of Socrates; Susemihl, 
Georgii (Platos Huthyphron tibersetat von Georgii, Stuttgart 1875), Bergk, 
Diimmler believe the Huthyphro to be written some years later chiefly on 
account of holiness being here a part of justice, while in the Gorgias it is a 
fifth virtue besides justice. Also H. Ritter, Brandis, Michelis, Ribbing, 
Mistriotes, Peipers, Weygoldt, Windelband, Christ, who admit the date of the 
Huthyphro as uncertain, agree, however, as to the Socratic character and 
early origin of this work. Only Teichmiiller (ii. 355) places the Huthypiuro 
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The Apology shows, like the Huthyphro, a frequent 
use of induction and analogy (e.g. 25 Bc), and contains 
several repetitions of the well-known Socratic principle, 
that he who knows his own ignorance is wiser than 
those who believe themselves to know what they do not 
know (21 cp, 22 c, 29 a, 33.0, 41 8). This principle is 
carried to the extreme consequence, that all human 
knowledge is of little worth and that only God is wise 
and infallible (21 B, 23 A). Such a scepticism, bearing 
even upon the future life (29 a: oide ovddsls Tov 
Qavatov... .also 42 A), does not extend to ethical con- 
victions (30 D: to do injustice is worse than death— 
30 B: virtue mmports more than all besides). 

The uncertainty manifested as to a future life shows 
that the Apology was written earlier than the Meno and 
Gorgias, in which asin all later dialogues Plato professes 
the greatest certainty on this subject. Also the style of the 
Apology, very similar to the style of the Euthyphro, makes 
it probable that both dialogues were written not later 
than within the first years after the death of Socrates, and 
though the Huthyphro represents an earlier scene, there 
is no decisive reason to place it before the Apology.” 

The Crito forms the third act in the tragedy of which 
the Huthyphro and Apology represent the first scenes. 
We remark here a curious distinction between honest 
(ypnotas) and immoral opinions (47.4: wovnpas do€as), 
which is parallel to the later constantly repeated contrast 
between mere opinion and knowledge. This way of 
estimating a judgment according to its moral value, with- 
out asking for a logical standard of truth, is peculiar to 
the Socratic stage of Plato’s logic, and shows us how 


after the Symposium and even after the Teaetetus, under the influence of 
his wrong theory of the stylistic criterion (see above, p. 102). 

160 Zeller and Ueberweg believed the Apology to be a faithful account of 
what Socrates said before his judges. But Riddell (see above, p. 99) and 
Stock (Lhe Apology of Plato, with introduction and notes by 8. G. Stock, 
Oxford 1887) have sufficiently demonstrated the improbability of this 
supposition. 
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Plato was led from the moral teaching of his master 
to his own logical investigations. When he wrote the 
Crito, he seems not yet to have arrived at his later ideal 
of objective knowledge: he is satisfied with an ‘honest’ 
opinion of a competent expert (é7raiovy 47D) whom he 
trusts more than the opinion of the many (dca ray 
jmodrov 47 C). 

In agreement with such a practical standpoint, funda- 
mental differences of opinion between men are recognised 
as inevitable, and here, as in the Huthyphro, are admitted 
to produce hatred and contempt, if they touch upon 
ethical subjects (Crito 49c p, Huthyphro 7d). This 
view is very characteristic, because in the Gorgias and 
all later dialogues the Platonic Socrates is represented as 
possessing objective truth about ethical as well as about 
other matters, a truth which can be proved and com- 
municated even to such enemies of philosophy as Kallikles. 
Here we see only competent opinion or the authority of 
the ‘ best’ reason (46B: pndevi dA TrelOecbat 7) TO NOY 
os dv poe Noytlouevm BédtvaTos daivntat). This ‘ best’ 
reason is not yet ‘the reason’ familiar to the readers of 
later dialogues. 

From these logical particulars we can only infer that 
the Crito,'®' forming with the preceding two dialogues a 
natural group, is earlier than the Meno and Gorgias. There 
is a great probability that the Crito is later than the 
Apology, because in p. 45B Plato makes a clear allusion 
to his Apology. This allusion might also refer to a coin- 
cidence between the Platonic Apology and the historical 
defence of Socrates, but if we consider that also the style 


‘2 The doubts as to the authenticity of the Crito expressed by Ast, and 
later by Schaarschmidt, have been sufficiently refuted by J. H. Bremi 
(Philologische Bettrige aus der Schweiz, Ziirich 1819, vol. i. p. 131 sqq.), 
Georgii (Apologie wnd Krito tibersetat von L. Georgii, Stuttgart 1883), 
J. Adam (Platonis Crito, with introduction, notes, and Appendix, Cambridge 
1888), and many others. The relation of the Crito to the Gorgias is 
dealt with also in Plato’s Apology of Socrates and Crito, on the basis of 
Cron’s edition, by L. Dyer, Boston 1885. 
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of the Crito shows a slight advance over the style of the 
two preceding dialogues (see above, p. 163), we have 
good reason to admit that Plato himself intended this 
work as the supplement of the preceding. 

Less evident is the chronological relation of the 
Charmides ' to the above three dialogues. It is charac- 
teristic of the stage of logical advance which Plato had 
reached when he wrote this small work, that his So- 
crates commits a paralogism, inferring from the beauty 
of both temperance and quickness that quickness is 
temperate (159 D). Such logical blunders occur also in 
other small dialogues, and we have no reason to suppose 
that Plato was conscious of them. So long as the logical 
interest was not awakened, even a thinker like Plato 
might unconsciously commit logical errors. On the 
other hand, we notice a correct syllogism (161 4: aides 
ovn ayadov . . . cwhpoctvn ayatov . . . ovK dpa cwdpo- 
cvvn ay ein aidws) of the form Cesare, introduced by the 
word cvAdoyicapevos (1608), which, however, has not 
yet the meaning of a logical term. 

The allusion made by Critias to a possible division 
of sciences into practical and theoretical (165 EB: Tis 
oyloTLKHs . . TLeoTw ToLodToY Epyov otov oikia olKodopmsKys), 
carried out later in the Gorgias, is not developed here ; 
érioThyn and réyvn are used as synonyms (165), but 
theoretical knowledge, independent of personal considera- 
tions, is recognised as a great advantage to mankind 


'6 Doubts as to the authenticity of the Charmides put forth by Ast, 
Socher, Suckow, Schaarschmidt, and recently by Troost (Inhalt wnd 
Echtheit der platonischen Dialoge auf Grund logischer Analyse, Berlin 
1889) have been sufficiently refuted by Schleiermacher, Ochmann (Char- 
mides Platonis num sit genwinus quaeritur, Vratislavie 1827), Stallbaum, 
H. Ritter, Hermann, Steinhart, Munk, Susemihl, Spielmann (Die Hchtheit des 
platonischen Dialogs Charmides, Innsbruck 1875), Alberti (‘Gesichtspunkte 
fiir angezweifelte Platonische Gespriche,’ Philologus, 3°" Suppl. Bd. p. 101, 
Gottingen 1878), and Georgii (Laches und Charmides, iibers. von L. Georgii, 
Stuttgart 1882). Also Zeller, who formerly believed the Charmides to be 
spurious, has since defended the authenticity against Troost (Arch. f. 
Gesch. d. Philos. vol. iv. p. 134). 
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(166): Kowdv ayabov eivar cyedov Te Tacw avOpero.s, 
yiyverOar Katabaves Exactov THY bYTwY OTN EXEL). 

Again, a sceptical tone is perceptible in the doubt 
whether certitude as to knowledge is possible (1724: 
ayabov sin TO eidévar a TE Old€v TLS Kal A py OldEV. «+. 
ovdamod émusTnpn ovdEuia ToLavTn ovca TéepavTa). Very 
characteristic of the Socratic stage of Plato’s logic is the 
appreciation of the knowledge of knowledge according 
to a standard of usefulness (169 8B: ov« amodéyomas .. . 
Tply av erickepopar, cite TL AV Huds oero?, 172D: cxevo- 
peda, ci dpa TL Kal Huds ovncer . . TO Eldevar A TE OidEV 
kal & wy oidev). This would not occur in any dialogue 
after the Meno, but is very natural at the time when 
Plato had not entirely emancipated himself from the 
prevailing ethical preoccupations of his teacher. 

A beginning of later Platonic tendencies appears in 
the care with which the question, whether an activity can 
have itself as its object, 1s discussed. By many examples 
Plato tries to prove that most human activities have not 
this property, that, for instance, there is no perception of 
perception (167 c), no desire of a desire, no will of a willing 
(167 B), no love of love, no fear of fear, because each of 
these activities has an object different from itself, but the 
general question of the existence-and possibility of a know- 
ledge of knowledge is here not settled, only adjourned as a 
problem requiring for its solution a great thinker (169 4). 

Nearly all investigators agree in placing the Charmides 
among Plato’s early works. Many believe that it may 
have been written even before the death of Socrates, to 
which it contains not the slightest allusion. But an exact 
chronological determination in this case requires further 
stylistic research, and the attempt of Teichmiuller to dis- 
cover in the Charmides allusions to the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon has failed. 

At all events the Laches ' belongs to the same period. 


‘8 Ast, Schaarschmidt, and to a certain extent Giltbauer (Philologische 
Streifziige, Freiburg 1886) doubted the authenticity of the Laches, but 
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It is noteworthy that Plato mentions here as objects of 
knowledge truths which are conceived as independent of 
time (198 D: epi dcwv éeotly emiothyn, obK GAXn pe 
sivat Tept yeyovotos, eiddva bmn yéyovev, Addn S8 cept 
ylyvomeven, dn yiyverar. . . aXX 7 avTy). Such truths 
are found more easily by a single competent man than by 
an incompetent majority (185 A: ef Zot Tus TeyveKoS. . . 
éxeiveo melOec Oat Evi dvTL, ToUs & .édXovs Eav), because know- 
ledge is a safer criterionthan great number (184 B: éaia thn 
Set kpiverOar arn’ od TAHGEL TO p~Aov Kaos KpLOncec Oat). 

This short acknowledgment of knowledge as superior 
to opinion rises above the moral standard of honest 
opinions required in the Crito. But Plato does not yet 
pretend, as in later works, to possess such a knowledge. 
He advises his readers to seek the best teacher, without 
sparing money or anything else (201 4), but he offers no 
definitive solution of the proposed difficulties. In all 
the above small dialogues we see discussions leading to 
a Socratic confession of ignorance, and not to a definite 
doctrine. Opinions of others are criticised, but not defi- 
nitely corrected. 

The character of Socrates 1s similar in these works to 
what we know about the historical Socrates : he is repre- 
sented as a friend of young men, detecting their errors, 
not yet as the ideal master of wisdom. Of a similar 
critical character is the first larger work written by Plato, 
the Protagoras. In this dialogue also logical questions 
are only incidentally touched upon, and it is evident that 
the author cares chiefly for ethical problems. These are 
treated in a manner which presupposes the previous 
particular inquiries given in the small dialogues, and the 
logical power also appears increased. The inconvertibility 
of general affirmative judgments is insisted upon 


these suspicions have been refuted by Stallbaum, Georgii, Bonitz, and 
Tatham (The Laches of Plato, with introduction and notes, London 1888). 
Also Zeller abandoned his earlier doubts as to the authenticity of the 
Laches. 
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(350 c-351 B) by means of several analogies. If we 
observe that this logical lesson is put into the mouth of 
Protagoras, and not of Socrates, we must admit as 
probable, that the discovery was made outside of the 
Socratic society. The perfect knowledge vainly sought 
for in the Charmides is not yet found by Plato. He still 
expects progress from discussion (848 D). His certitude 
is increased by the acquiescence of others, and not by its 
own absolute infallibility, as in later times, when he 
condemned to death those who thought otherwise 
(Laws 909 A, 958 A: cf. Polit. 3088). Still he recognises 
knowledge as the chief power in man, reigning over all 
feelings (852 0, 857 c), and settling all doubts (356E : 
dSnt@oaca TO adnbis Hovyiav av éroincey EyEw THY WoynV 
peévovoay ert TO adnfet ...). As one of the logical 
means of arriving at knowledge, Plato states the principle 
that each notion has only one contradictory to itself 
(882.0: él sedoT@ TOV évayTiny bv povoy zoTiv évaytiov 
Kal ov TjoddG) and exemplifies this rule by many instances, 
but without making any distinction between contrary 
and contradictory terms. 

These observations seem to indicate a further stage of 
logical development than is seen in the small dialogues. 
In the Charmides the subject, though restricted to one 
form of virtue, was to a great extent the same as in the 
Protagoras, and it seems more plausible that the greater 
work should contain no allusion to the smaller than that 
Plato should have written the Charmides after the Prota- 
goras without some allusion to the more general discussion 
on the same problem. The special subject of the Laches 
also is contaimed in the Protagoras, and the definition 
of courage (Lach. 195 A: rév Sdewdv Kal Oapparéov 
émioTnun), arrived at in the Laches after a long conversa- 
tion, and shown by Socrates to refer not only to courage 
but to every virtue, is repeated in the Protagoras (360 p: 
7 copia tov Sewov Kal pry Sewadv avdpsla éoriv), and 
remains unrefuted (see also Rep. 429 c). 
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Some allusions to contemporaneous facts, contained in 
the Protagoras, seem to show that this dialogue was 
written at least seven years after the death of Socrates. 
Kroschel '* and after him Teichmiller have supposed 
that the mention of medtactixy (8504) as a familiar 
example was not probable before the introduction of this 
arm into the Athenian army by Iphikrates, between 393- 
391 B.c. Also Teichmuller and after him Dummler see 
in the Protagoras (347 c-350 B) allusions to Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, which appear to have been published some 
years after the death of Socrates. This agrees with our 
supposition that the Protagoras followed the above five 
‘ small dialogues, and also with the observations on the style, 
according to which the Protagoras is intermediate between 
the small dialogues and the Gorgias (see above, p. 165). 

The Meno is generally held to be a continuation of 
the Protagoras.! Theories of the greatest importance, 
amounting to logical discoveries, are for the first time 
expressed 1n the Meno, which in size exceeds only by a 
very little the limits of a small dialogue, and amounts to 
less than two-thirds of the volume of the Protagoras. 
Logical exercise, so often recommended in the dialectical 
works, is here first introduced as a methodical way of 
progressing on the path of truth (75 a: in order to enable 
Meno to find the definition of virtue, Socrates proposes 
the definition of form: ta kal yévntai cot weréTn). 
The aim of logical definition is indicated as the deter- 
mination of the substance (72B: ovcia) of things, that 

16t J, §. Kroschel, ‘Studien zu Platons Protagoras’ (Jahrbticher fiir 
classische Philologie, vol. 87, p. 825, 1863), also in his review of Cron’s 
edition of the Protagoras (Zeitschrift fiir das Gymnasialwesen, vol. xx., for 
1866), and in his edition of this dialogue (Gotha 1865, as 34 ed. of Stallbaum). 

16 Nearly all investigators agree that the Meno is later than the Prota- 
goras: Tennemann, Schleiermacher, Hermann, Susemihl, Ribbing, Steinhart, 
Zeller, Ueberweg, Pfleiderer, Natorp, Siebeck, Gomperz, Ritter, J. Bartunek 
(Ueber die Aufeinanderfolge der Dialoge Protagoras, Gorgias und Menon, 
Progr. Rzesz6w 1897) &c.; only Stallbaum, Schone, and F. Horn ad- 
vocated the priority of the Meno on quite insufficient grounds; R. Hirzel 


(Rheinisches Museum, vol. 42, p. 249) sees in the Meno allusions to 
Polykrates’ katnyopla Swxpdrous. 
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which brings unity among the variety of external appear- 
ances (72C: adré todro 6 obdiy diadgpovet, GANA TadTor 
siow &racai). This unity is called cides, not yet the later 
Platonic idea, but already a distinct logical term, cor- 
responding to species (72 Cc: & yé te sides Tadroy Gracae 
Zyouvow, &: 8 siciy apstai). The unity of species is the 
true essence of the things which it embodies (100 B: adréd 
xa’ aito Ti ToT’ ZoTW apETy). 

Having thus established the aim of research, Plato 
proceeds to give some rules as to the method. Here appear 
for the first time the ‘ dialectical’ requirements. Xeno- 
phon had once applied (Memor. iv. 5, 12: a@rSpas S&cads- 
KTtK@TaTous) the word ‘dialectical’ in the sense of ‘ best 
able to conduct conversation,’ but Plato, converting it 
into a logical term, requires of all who wish to discuss 
dialectically that they should base their reasoning on 
recognised notions or premisses (75D: gate 83 lows Td 
Stadsxtix@rTsoov 2) povey TadnO} aroxpivecPar, ara 
kal 8v ixsiver av av Tpocomonoyn sidsvac O Epousvos). 

As a method of verifying doubtful suppositions, Plato 
proposes to look for the consequences following from each 
hypothesis. This method he deseribes as hypothetical 
argument (86 E: 2& brobgcsws cKxowsicPat . . . @orEp Of 
ye@pétpat), and transfers it from geometry to philoso- 
phical inquiry. He applies it successfully to the problem 
which he could not yet resolve in the Protageras, and 
finds that virtue, so long as it is not taught, but merely 
practised according to common traditional experience, 
appears not to be, as was supposed in Charmides, Laches, 
and Protagoras, a kind of knowledge. 

Another sign of the awakened logical interest is the 
careful distinction between particular and general affirma- 
tion (73 E, 89 A). Such progress in respect of formal 
reasoning corresponds to an equally remarkable develop- 
ment of some fundamental logical doctrines about which 
neither in the Protagoras nor in any of the small dialogues 
had Plato expressed any opinion. The theory of innate 
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ideas is not only introduced with a striking audacity, 
but founded on so general a metaphysical axiom as the 
unity of nature (81 D: dre yap ths PUcews atadons 
cuyyevods ovens, Kal peuabnkvias Ths Wuyns amavta, 
ovoev KMAVEL ev ovoy avaurvncbdvTa . . . Tada TaYTA... 
aveupety). 

The metaphysical certainty of a priori knowledge, 
proclaimed by Plato in the Meno, is a new principle in 
the light of which the old Socratic irony and ignorance 
are disappearing. Still the author condescends to give an 
experimental and inductive proof of his assumption, after 
the caution that such a proof is not easy (82 4). The 
choice of the experiment and the manner in which it is 
executed show an educational mastery far greater than 
that visible in the small dialogues (82 B-85 c). 

All doubts about the possibility and reality of infallible 
science have been removed; the Platonic Socrates boldly 
asserts his absolute certainty of the existence of a science 
far above right opinion (98 B: 67 6é éotiv Te adXoiov opOn 
d0fa Kal émictnun, ov Tavu pot boK® ToiTo eixaley, 
GN eltrep Te AdXO hainv av cidévat, OrALya & av hainy, ev & ody 
Kal TovTO éxelvwv Oeinv av wv oida), and that this science 
may be awakened in everybody by means of skilful inter- 
rogations (86 A: anrnOeis b0€ar epwrncer emreyepOeioat 
émioThpar yiyvovta). The difference between right belief 
and scientific knowledge consists in the co-ordination and 
causal relation peculiar to true knowledge (98 A: arnOeis 
d0fau . . . ov ToAXdOD aktai cicw, Ews adv Tis adTas don 
aitias Noytopo... émeday 52 SeOdow, TpwTOV péV 
ETLOTH MAL ylyVvovTal, Emerita poviypor’ Kal La TavTa 
.. . Swadéper Secuo erictyyn opOjs Sos). Science is 
therefore more valuable than mere belief, even if it be right 
belief. Armed with his new weapon, Plato enters upon 
its application to the ethical field, and introduces the 
immortality of the soul first as a true and beautiful tale 
of priests and poets (81 A), which he then confirms by a 
reflection on the nature of human thought (86 B: ovK«ody 
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ei del  ddHOeva hiv Tov dvt@v éotly év TH WuxH, abdvatos 
av 1) uy ein). 

This far-reaching logical importance of the Meno, 
noticed already by Guggenheim’ and Oldenberg,'” 
tells against those who like Socher and Stallbaum 
believe that the Meno could have been written before the 
death of Socrates. The allusion to the bribery of 
Ismenias, indicated by Boeckh and Schleiermacher, shows 
that the Meno is later than 395 B.c. Less evident is 
another allusion to Polykrates, maintained by Hirzel and 
Diimmler, who place the Meno after the Symposiwm, an 
order which appears impossible, if we take into account 
the stylistic tests (see above, p. 166). What may be 
safely affirmed is that the Meno is later than the Prota- 
goras and all smaller dialogues. 

The logical interest awakened in the Meno bursts out 
only occasionally, but with great intensity in the Huthy- 
demus,'* which has all the appearance of a polemical 
work written for a certain practical purpose, and against 
enemies whom it is not quite easy for us to identify. 
Plato is so proud of his acquired certainty of knowledge 
that he would not give it up even for immortality, if not 
accompanied by knowledge how to use it (289 B). While 
in the Protagoras the word philosophy was still used in 
the meaning of love of wisdom (835 p, 342 D), here we 
see it defined as acquisition of knowledge (288 D: 
prrocopia KThows tmvotHuns), and the dialectician, who 
had received his first rules in the Meno, becomes the 
highest judge of every particular knowledge (290 c). 


166 M. Guggenheim, Die Lehre vom apriorischen Wissen in ihrer Bedeu- 
tung fiir die Entwickelung der Ethik und Erkenntnisstheorie in der 
Sokratisch-Platonischen Philosoplie, Berlin 1885. 

‘67 _H. Oldenberg, De Platonis arte dialectica, Gittingen 1873. 

‘68 Doubts as to the authenticity of the Huthydemus, emitted by Ast 
and later by Schaarschmidt, have been sufficiently refuted by A. Polzer 
(Ueber die Echtheit des Huthydemos, Olmiitz 1874) and Bonitz (Platonische 
Studien, Berlin 1886). Bonitz gives also an elaborate classification of 
more than twenty sophisms contained in the Huthydemus. 
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These dialecticians, thus placed so high above the 
mathematicians and all other inquirers, are evidently 
Plato himself and his school. For the writer of the 
Euthydemus is clearly a teacher, though probably not yet 
the head of the Academy. Philosophy is the subject of 
his teaching, and he passionately defends his science 
against those who call philosophy a worthless and vain 
occupation (304 8). 

To the right belief, explained in the Meno, Plato adds 
in the Huthydemus his explanation of error and wrong 
belief, whose existence is proved against the Sophists by 
the hypothetical method taught in the Meno (Huthyd. 
284 a, 287 £). Plato gives an interesting collection of 
current sophisms resulting from the use of the same word 
in two different meanings, the misinterpretation of predi- 
cation, the omission of limiting determinations, and the 
double meaning of phrases according to their grammatical 
construction. 

The date of the Huthydemus can be approximately 
determined by its admission of the possibility of teaching 
virtue (as in the Republic and Laws), whence we conclude 
that it was written after the Protagoras and Meno, in 
which the same question is discussed. Those who, like 
Tennemann, Stallbaum, Steinhart, C. Ritter, believe the 
EHuthydemus to have been written before the death of 
Socrates cannot account for the logical enthusiasm which 
is here manifested and is absent from all earlier dialogues. 
Those who, like Bergk, Siebeck, and Weygoldt, place the 
Euthydemus after the Synyposiwm are not aware of the 
great difference in style between the Huthydenws and all 
dialogues later than the Cratylus and Symposiwm (see 
above, p. 166). 

There is no contradiction from the standpoint either 
of logical or of stylistic development in admitting the 
close relation between the Huthydemus and Isocrates’ 
discourse against the Sophists. This relation, first 
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noticed by Spengel,!® and Thompson,'” has been since 
investigated by Teichmiiller, Sudhaus,'! Diimmler, and 
recognised by Zeller and Susemihl, without any note- 
worthy opposition. According to these investigations, the 
Euthydemus must have been published not before 390 
and probably not much later. Another allusion to Lysias, 
although supported with great ingenuity by Teichmiiller, 
is not quite so evident, and also the references to Anti- 
sthenes, alleged by Teichmiiller, Urban,'” and Diimmler, 
are possible, but not certain. If we admit that Plato 
wrote the Huthydemus '* about 390 B.c., this agrees very 
well with the general character of the dialogue, which 
directs the most acute polemic against wrong education, 
thus seeming to indicate that the author had already 
acquired some educational experience, and gathered 
around him a number of pupils, preparing the foundation 
of that philosophical school which achieved such an un- 
paralleled importance in the history of human thought. 
This educational character reaches a still higher level 
in the Gorgias, which represents the transition from the 
Socratic to the pecular Platonic philosophy. In its 
ethical character the Gorgias is still Socratic, but the 
method of argumentation and the apodictic certainty with 


169 Spengel, ‘Isokrates und Plato,’ Abhandlungen der Akademie zu 
Miinchen, vol. vii. pp. 729-769, Miinchen 1855. 

The Phaedrus of Plato, with English notes and dissertations, by 
W. H. Thompson, London 1868, p. 179. 

1 Sudhaus, ‘ Zur Zeitbestimmung des Euthydem, des Gorgias und der 
Republik,’ Rheimisches Musewm, vol. xliv. p. 52, Frankfurt a. M. 1889, 

1 Urban, Ueber die Erwihnungen der Philosophie des Antisthenes in 
den platonischen Schriften, Kénigsberg 1882. 

8 Some authors inferred from the use of mapeor: Huthyd. 3014 that 
Plato when he wrote the Huthydenvws had already produced his theory of 
ideas. But this is by no means probable, because wapeiva:is used in exactly 
the same manner in some of the small dialogues, as Charm. 1594 and 
Lys. 217, like mwapaylyvec@ar: in the Laches 189". This use does not 
correspond to the terminology of ideas. Instead of mdpeort KdAXOS TH 
(Huthyd. 301 4) Plato would have said later mdpeor: 1d Kdddos (add Kad? 
airé). Generally mapeivar is very little used by Plato in connection with 
ideas. 
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which ethical principles are proclaimed (509 A: ovdels ofos 
T éoTW AddwsS Néyor pi) OV KaTayéXacTOs eivar) belong to 
Plato, are his own creation, and are manifested constantly 
in all his later works. The literary skill displayed in the 
Gorgias reaches a higher perfection than in the small 
dialogues, and even than in the Protagoras, Meno, or 
Euthydemus. Plato has now arrived at a mastery of 
form, which approaches to the highest beauty attained by 
human language, and has been exceeded perhaps only by 
Plato himself in the Phaedo, the Phaedrus, and parts of 
the Symposium, the Republic, and the Theaetetus. 

The teaching of those dialecticians, who were indicated 
in the Huthydemus as treasurers of knowledge, is now 
personified and attributed to ‘Philosophy.’ This Philo- 
sophy is loved more than all human beings, and is 
credited with eternal truths, which never change (482 a: 
n pirocodia ae TOY avTav got Aoywv). The power of 
these truths is based on our own consciousness, nor can 
any man contradict them without contradicting himself 
(482 B: 4 dirocodian 2&éreyEov . . . 7) OV cot oporoyioes 
Kadndxryjs, & Kaddixnders, adda Stadbwvice év ArravTse TO 
Biw). And to all faithful followers of this his Queen, 
Plato promises after death a happy life, apart from other 
human beings (526 c). In this he still betrays a juvenile 
egoism, which was abandoned later, when he bade the 
philosophers descend like gods among mortals to teach 
them a better life. 

The difference between right belief and scientific 
knowledge, found in the Meno, is here applied to the art of 
persuasion, and leads to the distinction of two kinds of 
rhetoric, one based on knowledge, the other on faith 
(454 BH: dvo eidn Odpev TrevOods, TO mev TlaTW TrapEYopEvOV 
divev Tov eidévat, TO 8 emeatnynv) : knowledge alone is in- 
fallible (454 _D: émvctynpn ovdayds ezotiv >evdys), while 
belief may be true or false. In full accordance with this 
increasing separation between science and opinion, Plato 
distinguishes more clearly than in the Charmides between 
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theoretical and applied or practical sciences (450 c-451 D), 
and he insists on the importance of the division of con- 
cepts (500 D: Bertiatov éotw . . . Siatpeta Oar, diedopévovs 
82 Kal Oporoyjcavtas ddAjrOLs . . . TKEYaTOaL, Ti TE OLa- 
pépeTov ANXNjAOWV). 

The reasoning proceeds on granted premisses, according 
to the rule given in the Meno, and the logical connection 
is carefully shown by means of logical terms (498 E: 
cuANOyioat, TL uly cupBaiver 2k TOV Mpmoroynuevor). 
Inevitable repetitions are excused by the logical aim 
(499 A: Kal dis yap Tou Kal Tpis pacw Kadov eivar TA KAA 
Adyew TE Kal erricKoTreta Oat, cf. 508 D). This gives the im- 
pression of an author who is used to personal teaching, 
and has already found the truths he wishes to convey to 
his hearers, but professes to seek them again in company 
with his pupils. What in the Apology (30D) and Crito 


(49 ac) has been expressed _as a personal belief, that one 
should by no means do wrong, is here affirmed as_a_well- 


— : an ee 
founded scientific truth (509 A: tatdta .. . jpiv otTw 


favévta Katéyetar Kal dédeTtar oidnpois Kal adapaytivors 
Noyors), and is so far extended as to imply even the 
necessity of punishment if one has done wrong (482 B, 
527 8). The aim of human life is not, as it seemed to be 
in the Protagoras, pleasure but ‘the good’ (513 D: wv 
Epapev sivat Tas TapacKevas éml TO Exactov Oeparreve, 

. . play pév rpds )Sov1y omirely, Thy Etépay SF Tpos TO 
BéXteotov). The politician’s duty is to make better the 
people whom he leads. 

In the Protagoras and Meno Plato still maintained 
the popular belef that Pericles and Themistocles were 
great and wise men. He only complained that they were 
unable to impart their greatness and wisdom to their 
children or others. But now, from the height of the 
newly founded philosophy, Plato dares to say that these 
idols of the Athenians were bad politicians and corrupters 
of the people (515 £). This bold contempt of the men 
who had generally been esteemed greatest among the 
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citizens of Athens shows how rapidly the breach is 
widening for Plato between vulgar common sense and 
the teachings of philosophy. He has risen from Socratic 
ignorance and irony to that full independence of tradition 
and public opinion which in all ages characterises a great 
philosopher. 

Another indication of the later date of the Gorgias is 
the hatred of tyranny (525 pb) here expressed and henceforth 
maintained by Plato throughout his life. Stylistic inquiry 
places this dialogue after all"the above-mentioned works, 
and between the Huthydemus and the Cratylus (see above, 
p. 167). If we admit with Teichmiiller that the Pro- 
tagoras and Huthydemus were written between 393- 
390 B.c., we are not obliged to accept his supposition 
that the Gorgias is fifteen years later. Teichmiiller 
(iu. 357) as well as Sudhaus ! place the Gorgias after 
Isocrates’ discourse to Nicocles, which is supposed to have 
been written 376 B.c. But the allusions to this discourse 
supposed to be contained in the Gorgias are not evident, 
while Dummler, who also specially investigated Plato’s 
relation to Isocrates, assigns to the Gorgvas a much earlier 
date. The most certain conclusions as to the date of the 
Gorgias that can be drawn from the contents have been 
indicated by Natorp '4*: the Gorgias is probably later 
than the Protagoras, Meno, and all above-mentioned 
small dialogues. This is also the result reached by Horn 
in his comparison of the ethical theories of these works. 
The Gorgias '® closes the Socratic stage of Plato’s 


174 P. Natorp, ‘Ueber Grundansicht und Entstehungszeit yon Platos 
Gorgias’ (Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. ii. p. 394, Berlin 
1889). 

175 The Gorgias is one of the few works of Plato which has escaped the 
searching criticism of those who have doubted the authenticity of many other 
dialogues. Voluminous and instructive commentaries on the Gorgias have 
been published by Findeisen (Platonis Gorgias, Gothae 1796, 624 pp.), 
D. Coray (ZevopGvros ’Amouynuwovetpara kal TAdtwvos Pépyias exdiSovros Kad 
diopSodyros ’Adauaytiov Kopay, év Mapictors 1825), Ast (Annotationes in Pla- 
tonis Opera, tom. ii. Lipsiae 1832), Woolsey (The Gorgias of Plato, Boston 
1842), Cron (Beitrige zur Erklarung des Platonischen Gorgias, Leipzig 
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philosophy, and leads from the ethical problems which 
occupied him in the first years after the death of his 
master to the logical and metaphysical inquiries which 
filled the greatest part of his manhood. 

Looking back over the above survey of Plato's first 
steps in logic, we see that he started from ethical problems, 
agitated by his teacher, and that his first attempts to find 
a definition of particular virtues and of virtue generally 
were made with moral purposes. In order to be temperate 
it seems to be indispensable to know what temperance 
is, and where is the limit separating this virtue from in- 
temperance. Among such inquiries on particular virtues 
Plato became interested in the more general problem of a 
definition of virtue. This he began to seek, and after 
some vacillation recognised the identity of virtue and know- 
ledge. But he was still unable to attain certainty of 
knowledge ; only after years of educational practice he 
found that such certainty 1s possible, and not to be sought 
for in the assent of any majority, nor in tradition, nor in 
idle discussion, but in the inward power of the soul which 
sees the truth with absolute certainty. To trace the 
origin of this power, felt by him when he imparted his 
moral convictions to his pupils, he recurred to the 
hypothesis of a previous existence of the soul, and 
deduced also the soul’s immortality. 

We see the influence of his activity as a teacher in the 
rules for dialectic discussion, consisting in starting from re- 
cognised premisses, in dividing and distinguishing notions, 
in following up the consequences of each hypothesis, and 
avoiding unjustifiable generalisation. By these means 
Plato reached a degree of certitude not experienced before. 
He created an ideal of infallible knowledge, far above 
traditional opinions, and he distinguished this scientific 
knowledge from common belief by his ability to show a 
reason for each assertion. The methodic connection of 


1870, G. Lodge (Gorgias, edited on the basis of the Deuschle Cron’s 
edition, Boston 1891, 308 pp.), and many others. 
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thought gave to his conclusions a permarience and con- 
sistency which unscientific opinion never reaches. 

The new power of philosophy, acquired by logical 
exercises undertaken with ethical purposes, reacted first 
on the moral problems from which Plato started. He 
applied his logical method first to the great questions 
which had been unsuccessfully discussed in his earlier 
writings, and he produced a consistent theory of virtue 
and of the aims of life in the Gorgias. But the logical 
progress achieved will not be limited in its effect to the 
subject for which it has been devised. We see already in 
the Meno, in the Euthydemus, and in the Gorgias, that 
Plato begins to feel an interest in logical method in- 
dependently of its applications, and this logical interest, 
once awakened, will lead him to special logical investiga- 
tions, and to further development of methods in order to 
acquire and communicate to others an infallible know- 
ledge. 

An almost fanatical enthusiasm and love of absolute 
science explains certain exaggerations: the new know- 
ledge referred only to very few principles, but Plato is as 
proud of it as if he had already extended it to all depart- 
ments of Being. He obtained a glimpse of a world 
different from the world in which he lived, and he had 
the audacity to believe more in the reality of this new 
world of his thoughts than in all other authorities. Thus 
he progressed out of the Socratic stage to his own 
philosophy, and created the theory of ideas, which has 
been so often identified with Platonism. 

We cannot agree with Zeller who sees vestiges of this 
theory of ideas already in the Meno, Huthydemus, and 
Gorgias. Here we have only the germ from which the 
theory of ideas was afterwards developed. This germ is 
the consciousness of infallible knowledge arrived at when 
Plato wrote the Meno, becoming a special science in the 
Euthydemus, and in the Gorgias entrusted with the 
direction of human life. This consciousness was in the 
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beginning purely personal and based on experience in 
teaching. Plato enjoyed it as a new sense, a feeling of 
higher life, and he did not yet undertake to explain it fully. 
The absolute certainty was reached in his own mind, and 
referred really only to a few ethical truths; he had im- 
parted it to some of his pupils, and he generalised the 
faculty of absolute knowledge, postulating such knowledge 
for all departments of being. The complete theoretical 
explanation of the possibility of such knowledge was not 
yet given—scarcely asked for. But the consciousness of 
absolute knowledge, created in the soul of Plato, was 
transmitted from generation to generation, and since his 
time has never deserted European philosophy. 
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CHAPTER V 


ORIGIN OF THE THEORY OF IDEAS 


WHEN Plato had discovered in his own consciousness 
the existence of an infallible knowledge (a priori) and 
applied this knowledge to the ethical problems which 
were the chief subject of his teacher’s philosophy, it 
was natural for him to seek an explanation of the nature 
of knowledge itself. A priority of knowledge with its 
accompanying certainty appeared to him first as a psycho- 
logical fact, a feeling concerning certain thoughts. This 
feeling from a psychological point of view might still 
be an illusion. The logical standpoint was not yet 
reached, or at least is not known to have been reached 
by anybody before Plato. The fact of an a prior know- 
ledge proclaimed by Plato in the Meno was for him a 
psychological fact, the difference between the state of 
mind of one who knows and knows reasons of his know- 
ledge, and that of one who believes, and does not care 
to find out why he believes. The dialectician, whom 
Plato had described in the Huthydemus as the master 
of every knowledge, distinguished his knowledge from 
other people’s opinions by the circumstance, that he 
had reasons to quote for his judgments. The doctrine 
of an absolute morality was presented in the Gorgias 
as a knowledge above and beyond all changes of opinion ; 
but Plato had not yet inquired into the ultimate founda- 
tions of the certainty which he experienced and imparted 
to his pupils. The antenatal existence mentioned in the 
Meno was rather an inference from the fact of a@ priori 
knowledge than the explanation of it. 
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This explanation was the next task undertaken by 
Plato after giving his definitive solution of the moral 
problem in the Gorgias. We cannot expect Plato to 
record for us every step of his new investigations. We 
must ourselves supply the connection between one work 
and another, because the works themselves do not exhibit 
a continuity of evolution. The dialogues were not 
intended as a diary of investigations, but as an artistic 
embodiment of certain conclusions with an ideal indica- 
tion of a method by which they might have been reached, 
not necessarily coinciding with the actual steps through 
which the author had arrived at them. 

Such artistic reminiscences of a long inquiry were 
the Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias; they 
were never connected by Plato into one whole, nor are 
they a progressive account of the development of the 
author’s theories, but represent only occasional mani- 
festations of his original thoughts. The next movement 
in advance of these ethical dialogues is visible in the 
Cratylus and Symposiwm, which approach the solution 
of the logical problem of a priori knowledge from two 
different sides, which may be described as the linguistic 
and the esthetical. A third note is struck in the Phaedo, 
and it is really only in the Phaedo that the theory of 
ideas takes a definitive shape, and is based on meta- 
physical considerations. All these three dialogues are 
undoubtedly later than the ethical series, because their 
style has many more characteristics peculiar to the latest 
group (see above, pp. 168-169). 


I. The Cratylus. 
(Relative affinity to the latest group, measured on the 


Laws as unity, =0'16 ; see above, p. 168.) 


The Cratylus, which recalls the Euthydemus by the 
humour displayed in it, offers many difficulties to the 
interpreter, because it is not quite easy to distinguish 
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6 
what 1s meant seriously from what is a parody of con- 


temporary linguistics. Cratylus, who is here represented 
as debating with Socrates, might be the same about 
whom Aristotle! says that he was a follower of Hera- 
clitus and a teacher of Plato. But while Aristotle repre- 
sents Plato as faithful in an essential point to the 
doctrine of this his first teacher, we see in the present 
dialogue how he frees himself from a prejudice main- 
tained by Cratylus, according to which philology took 
the place of philosophy, and the truth about being was 
‘to be sought in etymology. 

It is very characteristic of the dialogue which makes 
the starting point of Plato’s logic, that in order to prove 
that things are not necessarily as they appear, that there 
is an existence independent of appearance, and a certainty 
not lable to doubt, Plato uses an ethical example, and 
quotes as one of such certainties the existence of bad and 
good men (3868). Thus the existence of things is treated 
as independent of the words we use to define them, and 
they are viewed as having their own permanence of 
substance (8864: éyew adTa atTav twa BeBaieTnta Ths 
ovcias—423D: ovaia Soxet elvar Exdotw, womep Kal 
XPOLA.. + TPOTOV AUTO TO xXpOpaTL Kai TH hovy zoTw 
ovata Tis ExaTépw avTOV, Kai Tols ddrOLS TaCW boa HEiwTaL 
TavTns THs TMpospyaews Tov eivat). Neither is Protagoras 
right in affirming that everything is as it appears to 
everybody (886 c), nor Euthydemus in believing that 
everything is for everybody the same always (386 pb), for in 
either case no room would be left for the distinction be- 
tween good and bad, and this distinction Plato since writing 
the Gorgias looked upon as incontestable. The opinion 
here ascribed to Euthydemus is found in the dialogue of 


“76 Aristotle in the Metaphysics (987a 32) quotes Cratylus as Plato’s 
teacher, and says that he was a follower of Heraclitus. Proclus in his 
commentary on the Cratylus of Plato (ed. J. F. Boissonade, p. 4) identifies 
with this Heraclitean Cratylus the Cratylus of Plato’s dialogue. 
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this name, and if we compare the passages, the Cratylus 
seems to refer to the Huthydemus : 


Huthyd. 2948: morepov mavra Cratyl. 886 D: ode Kad’ EVOv- 
Q a ‘ F , > ‘ nF Pp 
vov povov éeriatacOov i) Kai del ;— Onpov ye ola wot Ooket raat mavTa 


kai dei—answers Buthyd. and he  dpolws elvar da kai dei ovde yap 
says: 2954: emdelEw kal gé ravra =i oUT@s elev vi pev xpnotol, ot be 
ra Oavpaord éxovra. After a movnool, ei dpoiws dace kai det 
sophistical argument he concludes —dpery Te kal Kakia ety. 

with saying to Socrates: 296D: 

adel yap @podoynkas emiaracg Gat Kal 

dua rdvra, This is then proved by Socrates to be wrong 297 a by the 
example of the evident falsehood of a judgment such as ‘good men 
are unjust.’ 


What this substance or nature of things and even 
of actions (887 D) is, Plato does not yet fully explain. 
His first step is only to ascertain that it must be per- 
manent, while appearance is changing. The permanence 
of the substance of things results from the possibility of 
knowledge, which, since it has been established in the 
Meno, is no more lable to doubt, and is here accepted as 
a basis of reasoning. If things never remained the same, 
there would be nothing in them whereof Being might 
be predicated (489%: cas oby av ein Tl éxstvo, d 
pnoétoTe OTaUTWS eyeL; .. . eb 58 del Oca’Tos FyeL Kal 
TO avTO &oTL, TAS Av TOUTS ye wEeTABAAXoL 7) KiWOtTO pndeY 
éEvotdpsvov THs avtod idgas ;). When a thing changes it 
becomes another, and no longer corresponds to the idea we 
first conceived of it. In such continuous changes know- 
ledge becomes impossible, because knowledge refers to 
a determinate being, and if that being becomes another, 
then our knowledge can no more refer to it, since know- 
ledge cannot know an indeterminate object (4404: 
yvaow 6 Tov ovdsmia yiyvooKes 9 yuyvoOcksr pndamas 
éyov). Knowledge itself, if it be knowledge, must remain 
unaltered and without change, because if it changes and 
no longer corresponds to the notion of knowledge, then 
it ceases to be knowledge at all (4404 B: aA odd: 
yvaouv eivar pavae eixds, e petaminter TdvTa yprpata 
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Kal pnodev ever. . . 8K TOUTOV TOU AOYoU OTE TO YvYwod- 
fevov ovTE TO yYvwoOnoopevoy av ein). This reasoning is 
of fundamental importance for Plato’s logic, and for the 
origin of logic generally. It returns many times in later 
writings ; the existence of a knowledge that is different 
from mere opinion is an axiom and the foundation of 
science. But knowledge cannot deal with ever-changing 
matter. The aim is to discover fixity in its objects, and 
these, the notions of our mind, if grasped by real know- 
ledge, cannot undergo change. If they change, then 
they were not at first obtained by knowledge but by a 
wrong opinion. 

It is inconceivable how Schaarschmidt (pp. 262-263) 
could believe that the objects of knowledge referred to so 
frequently (as ta évra) in the Cratylus were material 
things. Plato says clearly that the substance of things, 
as being invariable, is different from material appearances, 
and he quotes as illustrations of such substances the 
knowing subject, the known object, the beautiful, the 
good (440 B: e& 0 oT. wey asi TO yYLyVa@oxKor, zote bE 
TO Yylyvo@oKkopevov, tote 6& TO KaNOV, zoTt b8 TO 
ayabov, tote b& BY ExacoTOV TOV dYTwY, Ov jou 
faivetat TadTa Gpow dvTa, & viv jets NEyouEr, pon ovdsv 
ovd: dopa). He expressly warns his disciples that the 
beautiful is not the same as a beautiful face, since the 
beautiful face can change, while the beautiful remains 
always the same (439 D: avro TO Kadov ToLvodTOY dé éoTuy 
olov éotw). If it did not remain the same, we could not 
even name it or think of it. 

The negative determination of the substance as 
different from particular things leaves open the inquiry 
whether this substance has an ideal or a real existence. 
The beautiful might be independent of our own individual 
reason, and might still exist only in some personal reason, 
being a necessary form of thought, as has been admitted 
by Kant. Or the beautiful might have a separate 
existence as a power independent of any personal 
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being, the origin and cause not only of all beautiful 
particular things, but also of our personal notion of the 
beautiful. 

If we look at all the places in the Cratylus where the 
existence of an idea is postulated, we find in none of 
them any hint as to whether Plato in writing this 
dialogue was aware of the above alternative and whether 
he had already made a choice between the two possible 
answers to the question in which manner the substance 
of things exists. In every passage where he uses the 
words eéSos, ié¢a or similar expressions (as 389 D: avto 
éxsivo 6 oT, 889 A: TovodTév TL O TépuKe) We can render 
them by ‘notion,’ ‘form,’ ‘idea,’ and we need not have 
recourse to the supposition that Plato had already 
imagined a world of self-existing ideas, as in his later 
teaching. 

He is very cautious in taking his first steps in logic, 
and he confesses that the definitive solution of these 
problems is very difficult (440 c), but he exhorts his 
readers to investigate courageously and well, and not to 
desist from that investigation (440 p). He seems to 
promise further exposition, because Socrates and Cratylus 
at the end of the dialogue mutually advise each other to 
consider the matter. This is in perfect accordance with 
the position of this dialogue as introductory to Plato’s 
special logical studies. 

The necessity of a substance of things, as the true 
object of knowledge, is here alluded to as dreamt of 
many times (439 ©: qoAXdKus dvepoTTw). Some inter- 
preters have inferred that this implies earlier exposi- 
tions of the same problem, and have accordingly placed 
the Cratylus after other dialogues, as for instance 
Pfleiderer 17 held it to be ‘indubitable’ that the 
Phaedrus and even Theaetetus preceded the Cratylus. 
But we must be cautious in such inferences, because 
Plato did not look upon his works as a continuous series 

“7 Bi. Pfleiderer, Socrates wd Plato, Titbingen 1896, p. 318 sqq. 
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of handbooks, in which each presupposes all that precede. 
An allusion to frequent discussions on a_ particular 
subject may refer much more probably to Plato’s 
oral teaching than to his previous works. The use of 
ovaia in the meaning of the true substance of a thing as 
opposed to its appearance is not found in the ethical 
dialogues preceding the Cratylus, and appears here for 
the first time.' It cannot easily be taken in the later 
meaning of a transcendental idea, because the only marks 
of substance here insisted upon are its permanence, and 
its difference from appearance and opinion. Both can be 
predicated of concepts of our mind, and when Plato began to 
understand something else by an idea, he said so expressly 
in quite different terms. If anybody from the mention of the 
form of a shuttle (889 B: eidos xepxidos) infers that Plato 
in the Cratylus admitted ideas of manufactured articles, 
then of course he would find the Platonic theory of ideas 
already in Thucydides. But in the light of an impartial 
interpretation, the theory of ideas 1s only prepared in the 
Cratylus, not yet formulated.!” 

The power of the dialectician, assumed in the 
Euthydenus, is again asserted in the Cratylus. The 
dialectician, however, is here defined as ‘he who knows 
how to ask and to answer questions’ (390 C: 6 épwrday 
émuctapevos Kal amoxpivecOar); this definition is not 
given here as something new, but as well known and 

“8 Peipers (Ontologia Platonica, p. 67) quotes some passages from 
earlier dialogues, where according to him ovcta refers to ideas, but on con- 
sideration, in all these passages another meaning is obvious. Huthyph. 
11a ovcla éciov=definition of holiness (Jowett: essence); Charm. 168 p 
ovota = nature (Jowett) or quality; Protag. 349B ovoia (dvéuaros) kar 
mpayua=object and thing (Jowett: ‘essence and thing’); Meno 728 
ovata peAitTns = definition of a bee (Jowett: nature of a bee); Gorg. 472 B 
exBdddew éx THs ovclas (Jowett : inheritance). In none of these passages is 
ovata opposed to appearance, asin the Cratylus and in many later works. 

” That the Cratylus is introductory to the theory of ideas has been 
also recognised by Susemihl (see note 54), who observed that the words «i5os 
and idéa have in all passages of the Cratylus whenever they occur the 


meaning of‘ species,’ ‘kind,’ ‘form,’ but not the later meaning of Platonic 
ideas (Genetische Entwickelwng, vol. i. p. 161). 
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recognised, though it had not been given in any earlier 
work of Plato. In the Huthydemws, the only earlier 
dialogue where the dialectician is mentioned, the term was 
also assumed as known, and it may have been used by 
Socrates, as it occurs in Xenophon’s Memorabilia. But 
here the privilege of the dialectician to judge every kind 
of knowledge is extended also to the art of creating words. 
The maker of words has to recognise as his master the 
dialectician (390 D: vopobérovu Epyov dvopa, eric TaTHV EXOVTOS 
Suadextixov dvdpa), and here Plato is clearly conscious of 
his dialectical superiority over contemporary philologers, 
and, as he expressly states, over the sophists (391 c) and 
poets (391 D-393 B). 

Related to this is the demand that the first elements 
of everything must be explained unless the whole is 
to remain unexplained; which is here applied to the 
origin of language (426 A: wep. TOY TpweTwY oVOMaT@V 
.. padmoTa TE Kal KaBapwtata Sei Eyew arrodetEat, 7) &d 
eloéval, OTL Ta ye VoTEepa On PAvapyoe). Things have 
their natural divisions, according to which we must divide 
them if we do not wish toerr (387 A: kata tiv dvow Tod 
Téuvew TE Kal TEwvecOar Kal © mépuxe). Things are as 
they are, according to their own nature (386 E: xa@ atta 
Tpos THY avToY ovciay ExYovTa Hep TépvKev) and not 
according to our imaginations (886 E: ov pos pas 
ovde vp nuav, EXKouEva avo Kal KdTO TO HuETepw 
favtdopat.), Which produce error and wrong belief as 
opposed to truth (385 B). Against those who pretended 
that error is impossible (429 D) Plato shows the origin 
of error in the incompetent use of language. Words are 
instruments (388 A: dpyavov) of thought, for educational 
purposes and for logical distinctions (888 6: &dacKadiKdv 
kat SvaxpiTixov THs ovolas) ; they imitate things (430 B: 
dvoma pipnua Tov mpayuatos) as their symbols (433 B: 
dprwopa curAdaBais Kal ypaupace mpdypatos, also 435 B), 
and yet are not always similar to them (482 pb), because 
a good word-maker is the rarest of all artisans (889 a: 
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Snuroupyav omaviotatos), andif he does not work after 
the dialectician’s directions, he may have named things 
not according to their nature (432 8). The competent 
use of right words is the dialectician’s privilege (390 c) 
and those who do not possess the dialectical power are 
liable to employ words in a manner contrary to their 
intention, whence mistakes arise (431 B). Thus truth 
differs from falsehood (885 B). The worst source of error 
is self-deception, because the deceiver never abandons the 
deceived (428 D) and makes him disapree with himself 
(433 B: cf. Gorg. 482 B). 

Here Plato confirms what he said in the Gorgias 
about contradiction as the mark of error, and consistency 
as the condition of truth. Truth is found in the unity 
and similarity of things (4885: padety (Ta dvta)... 
d0) adrjrarv, &l 1 Evyyevh zotwy, Kal adta bv avtav). What 
method should be used for ascertaining truth Plato de- 
clines to explain (489B: petfov icws éotiv éyvwxévar 4) 
Kar éue kat oé), but he insists that knowledge is not to 
be gathered from words (489 B: dyamntov 62 Kal TovTO 
oporoyncacGar Ste ovK 2& dvopatwv, aAda TOAY pwaddov 
auta @& attav Kat paOnréov Kal &nrnréov), for the first 
word-maker, if he named things according to their nature, 
must have hada knowledge of them not gained through 
words (438 B). 

Plato thus claims for his philosophical pursuit the 
authority to judge about the propriety of words (425 a), 
to change their meaning and to make new words accord- 
ing to the requirements of his dialectic. He has largely 
used that liberty in his later works, whereas but few new 
words occur in the Socratic dialogues. The Cratylus pro- 
claims the philosopher’s independence of and power over 
language. Faithful to the a priori character of his 
knowledge, Plato despises statistics (487 D) and inferences 
from a majority.of cases. He wants a sound basis and 
beginning for each theory (436D: dé wepi ths apyjs 
TavTos Tpayyatos mavtt avopl Tov Toddvv Aoyor égivat Kal. 
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Thy TOMY cxerv) and betrays his geometrical predilec- 
tions by adducing the familiar analogy of a small error 
unnoticed in the commencement of a geometrical con- 
struction (436D: Svaypaypdatwv éeviore Tod TpwTOU TpLKpOD 
Kal adirov eddous yevouévov, TA Nova TdpTOAXa HOH 
dvta éerdpeva Omoroyeiv aXdXjroLs). He does not recognise 
a reference to divine origin as an explanation of anything, 
comparing it with the introduction of gods on the dramatic 
stage, when no better solution is forthcoming (425 D), and 
calling it a clever evasion of the duty of giving reasons 
and proofs (426 A). Still, the religious spirit of the Gorgias 
is not extinct, and God remains free from human con- 
tradictions (438 c), while the future life is assumed as a 
matter of course (403pD), with the addition, that it is 
dominated by philosophy (404 4). 

It is curious, however, to see that this increasing con- 
fidence in the power of dialectic and philosophy seems to 
fail him in the concrete problems with which he is chiefly 
concerned in the Cratylus. The avowed purpose of the 
inquiry is to ascertain the origin of language, and the dis- 
cussion, not invariably quite serious, of many etymologies 
ends in a compromise between two conflicting theories. 
As a result of the Cratylus we must recognise the view 
that there is a certain natural phonetic expression of 
thoughts, but that this is adulterated through the word- 
maker’s errors, which remain in the language by tacit 
consent of the people speaking any dialect. Both extreme 
theories of language, as the result of an agreement, or as 
a product of divine inspiration, are here repudiated. Plato 
in this dialogue employs a method very familiar to the 
readers of his later writings, consisting in beginning a dis- 
cussion with some secondary topic, and passing from this 
to a deeper consideration of some problem not thought of 
at the outset. Here the question of the origin of language 
is a pretext leading to the metaphysical distinction 
between substance and appearance, and identifying the 
substance of a thing with the object of true knowledge. 
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This is a logical investigation, widely different from the 
simpler ethical inquiries which pervade the Socratic 
dialogues. 

The importance of the Cratylus as a first chapter in 
Platonic logic has not been always recognised. Plato has 
even been supposed to imply that consistency is no test of 
truth (Jowett, 1. 263). This inference is based on the 
passage in which Plato explains by a geometrical analogy 
the possibility of concealing an initial error of reasoning 
beneath a subsequent ‘enforced’ consistency (486D: 7d 
TpaTov charéels o TLOEwEvos TAAAA HON TpOs TOUT’ EBraleTo 
kal Evpdovety wvaycagev). Such an artificial and only 
apparent consistency was clearly distinguished by Plato 
from true self-consistency, which had been proclaimed 
already in the Gorgias (482 B: od cot oworoyyoes Karrxrijs, 
© KadXikrews) as a test of truth, and is again used as such 
a test in the Cratylus (433B: ei TatvtTa apdotepa épeis, 
ovy olos T cee cupdovely cavT@). The familiar example 
of a wrong consistency was adduced only in order to 
show the decisive importance of the first principles in 
every science (4386p). The ideal consistency required by 
philosophy is not expected by Plato to be found in a 
language (435 c), though he affirmed that language to be 
the most beautiful in which the greatest consistency 
reigned. (435D). “To build such an ideal language by 
creating a philosophical terminology was a task which 
Plato subsequently undertook in part, but which he 
almost ridiculed when he wrote the Cratylus (433 E; cf. 
Polit. 2618: po) orovidbew eri rots ovopact). 

The Cratylus, a literary masterpiece comparable in its 
originality to the Parmenides, was held by the successors 
of Plato in an esteem attested by the commentary of 
Proklos,!*° and has up to the present day exercised the 
perspicacity of numerous commentators, as can be seen 


180 Ha Procli scholiis in Cratylum Platonis excerpta e. codd. edit. J. F, 
Boissonade, Lipsiae 1820. 
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from the writings of Dittrich,'*' Benfey,'*? Hayduck,’*’ 
Rosenstock,'*! Heath,!* P. Meyer,!** and Bonitz '*’ on 
this dialogue. What Schaarschmidt (p. 245 sqq.) said 
against the authenticity of the Cratylus has been suff- 
ciently refuted by Alberti,'** Lehrs,'* Luckow,'® Drey- 
korn,!®! and H. Schmidt,'”? so that even Huit (i. p. 187), 
who popularised in France Schaarschmidt’s doubts as to 
many other dialogues, thought it advisable to dissent in 
this respect from his master, and to defend the authenticity 
of the Cratylus. 

One of the grounds alleged by Schaarschmidt, the 
apparent absurdity of the etymologies proposed, has been 
explained by Schaublin,' who compared these etymo- 
logies with other evidence about the knowledge of 
etymology accessible to Plato, and found that among 120 
etymologies attempted by Plato over sixty were perfectly 
justified according to the knowledge of his times, and 
twenty stand even the test of our present knowledge of 
Greek. Schaéublin has also carefully compared the 


81H. M. Dittrich, De Cratylo Platonis, Berolini 1841. 

12 T. Benfey, Ueber die Aufgabe des platonischen Dialogs Cratylus, 
Gottingen 1866. 

183 W. Hayduck, De Cratyli Platonici fine et consilio, Vratislaviae 1868. 

1st P, EH. Rosenstock, Platos Cratylus wnd die Sprachphilosophie der 
Neuzeit, Strassburg 1893. 

85 PD. Heath, ‘On Plato’s Cratylus,’ in the Jown. of Philol. for 1888, 
vol. xvii. p. 192. 

86 P. Meyer, Quaestiones Platonicae, Leipzig 1889, pp. 12-25. 

‘87 Bonitz, ‘ Ueber Platos Cratylus,’ Monatsber. Berliner Akadem. 1869, 
p. 703. 

88 Alberti, ‘Ist der dem Plato zugeschriebene Dialog Cratylus acht?’ in 
Rhewisches Musewm, vol. xxi. p. 180 sgg., and vol. xxii. p. 477 sqq. 
1866-67. 

'89 Lehrs in Rheinisches Museum, vol. xxii. p. 436, 1867. 

90 R. Luckow, De Platonis Cratylo, Treptow 1868. 

 Dreykorn, Der Kratylus ein Dialog Platos, Zweibriicken 1869. 

 H. Schmidt, Platos Kratylus im Zusammenhange dargestellt, Halle 
1869, an excellent commentary. 

3 F. Schiiublin, Ueber den platonischen Dialog Kratylos, Basel 1891. 
The same subject had been treated very difterently by C. Lenormant 
(Commentaire sur le Cratyle de Platon, 316 pp., Athénes 1861), in his 
voluminous edition and commentary. 
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etymologies given in the Cratylus with other etymologies 
occasionally indicated by Plato, and he demonstrates their 
similarity and good faith against Steinthal!* who be- 
lieved all the etymologies given in the Cratylus to be 
arbitrary. 

Competent writers disagree widely as to the date of 
the Cratylus. Even C. Ritter, notwithstanding his 
stylistic observations, believed it possible for the 
Cratylus to have been written before the death of 
Socrates, as has been thought also by the poet Gray,!” 
by Socher, Stallbaum, and others. This opinion is 
opposed by those who believe the Cratylus to be later 
than the Phaedo and Phaedrus, as for example by Ast, 
and in recent times by Peipers and Bergk. The style 
would (see above, p. 168) place this dialogue clearly 
between the Gorgias and Phaedo, and the logical contents 
also point to the same result, the Cratylus being intro- 
ductory to the logical theories of the Phaedo, while pre- 
supposing the conclusion of ethical inquiries summed up 
in the Gorgias. Some other hints confirm the position 
here given to the Cratylus as the first logical work sub- 
sequent to the complete series of ethical dialogues. 
Diimmiler '*° observes that the allusion (433 A) to the early 
closing of the gates in Aegina presupposes a time of 
peace in which Athenians and more especially Plato’s 
students could make excursions to the neighbouring town. 
But such a time of peaceable intercourse between Athens 
and Aegina was not possible, so Diummler thinks, before 
the peace of Antalcidas, or 387 B.c. The Cratylus must 
then have been written later, after Plato’s return from his 


14 Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen and 
Rémern, Berlin 1862. 

15 Thomas Gray, Notes on Plato, in vol. iv. pp. 67-338 of the Works, 
edited by E. Gosse, London 1884 (first published 1814), p. 164, calls the 
Cratylus ‘ the least considerable’ of the works of Plato. 

16 Diimmler, Chronologische Beitrége zu einigen platonischen Dialogen 
aus den Reden des Isokrates, Basel 1890, p. 48 ; Christ, Platonische Studien, 
p- 8, made it probable that Plato had money transactions in Aegina. 
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first voyage to Sicily, and also after his captivity im 
Aegina,—if the story of this captivity is true. 

Another confirmation of this view is given by the im- 
partiality with which Plato treats foreign nations in the 
Cratylus as equal to the Greeks (383 A: dpornta ovo- 
pdtov Kat “Eddnot cai BapBapots Thy avTny dTacw.... 
390 A: tov vowobérny tov te évOade Kai TOV ev Tots 
BapBdpos .... 425 BH: eiol 62 tay apxavotEpor 
BapBapo, see also 385 E, 390 0,409 E). This concep- 
tion remains unchanged in many later works, as the 
Symposium, Phaedo, Republic, Theaetetus, Politicus, 
Timaeus, while it is opposed to the narrow Greek and even 
Athenian patriotism, shown in the Protagoras, in which 
Athens is called the seat of wisdom (Prot. 837 D: pv- 
Tavetov THs codias) by the non-Athenian Hippias. In the 
Gorgias Athens is praised as the place in Hellas where the 
greatest freedom of speech is to be found (461 E : *"AOyjvake 
adixomevos, ob THs “EXAddos TrEloTn zotly eEovTia Tov 
déyerv), Without any mention of foreign countries, such as 
occurs repeatedly in the Cratylus, whenever the whole of 
Greece or the Greeks are named. This frequent mention 
of foreign nations in the Cratylus seems to belong to a 
time when the horizon of Plato’s experience had been 
considerably enlarged by his travels abroad, while the 
subject of the origin of Greek language, generalised into 
the inquiry about the origim of human speech and the 
relation of thought to it, would seem to have been 
specially debated in Plato’s school. The moral problems 
discussed in the preceding dialogues were inherited from 
Socrates, though their solution in the Gorgias is already 
Platonic: the problem of language as a source of know- 
ledge has been attributed to Antisthenes,'*’ and the 
peculiar proof that philosophic truth is independent of 


"7 The very uncertain allusions of the Cratylus to this philosopher are 
treated by Diimmler, Akademika, pp. 148-161; K. Barlen, Antisthenes wid 
Plato, Progr. Neuwied 1881; K. Urban, Ueber die Erwdhnungen der 
Philosophie des Antisthenes in den platonischen Schriften, Kénigsberg 1882. 
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language, contained in the Cratylus, is a worthy inaugu- 
ration of Plato’s own philosophical career, in which he 
was distinguished from all predecessors by his power over 
language as an external instrument for conveying thought. 
Plato, the great word-maker, could not better begin his 
new philosophy than by this inquiry into the relation 
between thought and speech. The counterpart of this, 
the inauguration of Plato’s logic, is to be found in the 
Symposium, where the philosopher was led to a new 
vision of truth as consisting in eternal and self-existent, 
independent ideas, those Platonic ‘ideas’ which have 
been accepted by so many readers as the quintessence 
of Platonism. 


II. The Symposium. 


(Relative affinity to the latest group, measured on the Laws 
as unity, =0°14; see above, p. 169.) 


Nearly every other work of Plato admitted of discus- 
sion as to the author’s purpose and the chief contents. 
The Sympostwm, however, 1s distinguished by a clear 
announcement of its aim, and deals apparently only with 


one subject, love, teaching the first lesson of that new. 


feeling discovered by Plato and in its first stage known 
even to-day as Platonic by some people who know nothing 
else of Plato. It would appear that in this lesson of love 
no room could be left for logic. But Plato, who is 
at once a great poet and a great logician, initiates us 
into the mystery of his first logical discovery through 
this triumphant poem of victorious love. It is love, 
he says, that leads to the highest knowledge of truth. 
But not the love of a single person, however pure, nor 
the love of a single city, be it the greatest on earth, 


) nor the love of a single science. There is far above all 


these feelings a new and powerful love, difficult to under- 


| stand even for Socrates, who has heretofore been repre- 


| 
| 


ae 


sented as the wisest of men. The explanation of this 
feeling, expressed by nobody before Plato, he puts 
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poetically in the mouth of a woman. This woman, 
Diotima of Mantinea, is invented by Plato, though he 
gives her an historic appearance by the assertion that 
through her prayers she preserved the Athenians from the 
plague. If she had been, as Plato makes his readers 
believe, a well-known and inspired priestess, Thucydides 
could not have failed to mention her. But no Greek 
writer! before Plato knows anything about a Diotima of 
Mantinea, and all later mentions of her are based on the - 
Symposium. 

We may therefore assume that the new theory, here 
ascribed to Diotima, is Plato’s own invention. For the 
first time in all Plato’s dialogues, Socrates ceases to be 
the sole teacher of wisdom, and Plato unmistakably 
implies that his new wisdom may be above the under- 
standing even of his teacher (210 A: radra pév ody Ta 
épwTixa itws, © LoKpates, Kav ov wuNOsins’ Ta d= TérEa Kal 
érroTTiKd, OY EveKa Kal TavTa ~zoTLV, Eady Tis OpOds peTin, 
ovK ol0 & olds 7 dy gins ... . mweepd® EreaOar, av 
olos te ns). He clearly hesitates to expose the treasure 
found in solitary meditation to the unprepared adherents 
of vulgar love. He apologises repeatedly for the admitted 
obscurity of his teaching (201 D: mevpdcopac duedOetv . . 
étras av Svvmpar. 204 D: reipdcouar SdaFar 
aapéotepov ép@ (also 206 c) . . . 206 B: parteias Setrar 
6 tb mote déyers .. . 207 OC: pH Oavpake (also 208 B) 
210 A: é9@ wév ody Kal rpoGupmias ovdéy aTonrsio . . 
210 EB: meip@ dé pou Tov vody mpocdye ws oldv TE 
pddwota). It is evident that the new-found knowledge is 
looked upon as far more important than anything which 
has been said in earlier dialogues. Like a precious gem, 
it is set in the poetical gold of the Sympostwm—the most 
consummate work of art which even Plato’s genius has 
produced. 


If we ask wherein consists the new logical knowledge 


ane 


"8S The unhistorical character of Diotima was made evident by Her- 
mann, De Socratis magistris et disciplina juvenili, Marburg 1837, p. 12 sqq. 
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immortalised by the Sympostwm, we see it condensed in a 
few pages of the highest eloquence, which may be read as 
a record of personal experience, and as the result of the 
long previous development of Greek art. Lévéque! in 
France and Cohen?” in Germany have noticed the near 
relation between the origin of Plato’s theory of ideas and 
this preceding growth of Greek art. What Plato says 
about his discovery amounts to this: if somebody grows 
accustomed to generalisations and to the progress from 
particulars to general notions, then, at a certain moment 
of his life, he will become suddenly (210 E: 2&aidvns) 
aware of the existence of the general idea as something 
which does not depend upon particulars, but is the true 
origin of all particular qualities. This sudden vision, 
here pictured with the natural delight of a first discovery, 
is the aim of all intellectual development (211 A: rodro 
éxsivo ov 61) svexa Kal of Eumpocbey TavTES ToVvOL ijoav), 
a marvellous beauty (210 EB: Oavyactoy thy vow 
kadov) leading to every kind of virtue and to the 
immortality of man (212 A: texovte apetnv adrnOH Kat 
Gpeameva trdpyer Ocopirel yeveoOat, Kal elrep TH Addo 
avOporov, abdavate Kal éxéive). 

What kind of existence the idea of the beautiful 
possesses is difficult to express in human language, 
according to Plato’s own confession. But this existence 
was clearly meant by Plato, when he wrote the Sym- 
posium, to be a solution of the problem of substance 
proposed in the Cratylus. In that dialogue he limited 
his indications as to the substance of things to a few 


%” Carolus Lévéque, Quid Phidiae Plato debuerit, Parisiis 1852, p. 60: 
‘Quaecumque Plato de pulchritudine scripsit . . . haec in Phidiae deorum 
yultu expressa et ut ita dicam sculpta invenerit, ita tamen ut ad intelli- 
gendum penitus Phidiae ingenium ingenio Platonis opus fuerit. Ab illo qua 
via ad summae pulchritudinis ideam perveniatur didicit.’ 

2° Hermann Cohen, ‘Die platonische Ideenlehre, psychologisch ent- 
wickelt,’ in vol. iv. pp. 403-464 of Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und 
Sprachwissenschaft, Berlin 1866, p. 413: ‘Platos That wie sein Geist 
wichst hervor aus dem gemeinsamen Samen der hellenischen Weltarbeit.’ 
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determinations, such as permanence and objectivity. 
Now he has ‘suddenly’ perceived a beauty not only 
eternal (211.4: dei dv Kal ote yuyvopuevoy ote aTroNdU- 
pevov, ovte avéavopuevov ovte dOivov) and objective, but 
also absolute, that is, independent of time and space, and 
of concrete appearances as well as individual opinions 
(od TH pev Kadov, TH 8’ alaypov, ove TOTE pév, TOTE OE Ov, 
ovde Tpos fev TO KaNOV, TPOS b& TO aiayporv, OVO EvOa pEV 
karov, vba 83 aicypov). It is natural that Plato, being - 
himself an artist and living in an age when art had 
reached an ideal perfection, should formulate this first 
assertion of a self-existent absolute idea with reference 
to the idea of beauty. He saw the distance between all 
human models and such a creation of art as the Olympian 
Zeus of Phidias. He imagined that even the most 
perfect work of art is only a particular instance of the 
ideal beauty, which he did not claim to perceive with 
the mortal eye, but with the divine insight of an en- 
thusiastic soul. He recommends his readers to acquire 
this superior faculty of intellectual intuition by exercise 
in generalisation. He says clearly that the idea is not 
only immaterial (211 A: ot8 ad davtacOncetat avToe TO 
Kadov oloy mpocwmov Te ovde yelpes ove AAO OVdsY OY 
capa peréxer) but not even intellectual (2114: ovd¢ tus 
Aoyos, ovSE TLS emia THN, OVE Trou Ov év éTEpw TW, Olov ev 
few 1) ev yh 1) ev ovpave 1) Ev Tw dddw), NOY inherent in 
the soul as a notion, nor in anything else. Here we have 
an evident indication that Cohen’s?! doubts as to the 
separate existence of Platonic ideas, however justified 
with reference to other works, are inadmissible so far as 
concerns the Symposiwm, and the idea of Beauty, the 
first discovered by Plato and the only idea spoken of in 

01 H. Cohen, Platons Ideenlehre wnd die Mathematik, Marburg 1879, 
“p. 9: ‘Diese Auffassung des xwpiouds ist einmal des Aristoteles eigenste 
verantwortliche That. Ob wir sie hitten, ob Jemand aus den Platonischen 
Dialogen sie herausgelesen haben wiirde, wenn Aristoteles sie nicht als die 


legitime gelehrt.und—unerschrocken verhéhnt hitte, das darf wenigstens 
bezweifelt werden.’ 
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the Symposiwm. This idea is certainly not immanent, 
but separated from concrete things. The relation of 
single beautiful things to the idea of beauty is expressed 
here by the word pertéyewv, not used in any earlier dia- 
logue to express the relation of a particular thing?” to 
a general notion. It means that all beautiful things owe 
their beauty to the idea of Beauty. This idea is not here 
called eidos or (dga, but 1s named ‘the beautiful’ 2118: 
To Kadov). Itis self-existent, needs nothing else to enable 
it to exist eternally (2118: ad’to xa@’ aito pe’ attod 
povosioes aet dv), and Plato has invented the term povo- 
evdés, first used in the Symposiwm, to mark its simplicity. 
According to modern terminology Platonic Beauty is 
then a simple substance, the original cause of all in- 
dividual beauty, suffering no alteration through its 
action on the particular things, to which it imparts its 
own quality, though in a lesser degree. 

Plato admits this ideal Beauty to be an object of 
science and knowledge (211c: pd@nua), but he leaves 
it uncertain whether he pretends to know it as it really 
is, or only as it appears to him. When, however, he 


202 This term in Symp. 211 B is paraphrased rather than translated by 
Jowett in the words: ‘Beauty absolute ... which... ts wmparted to 
the ever growing and perishing beauties of all other things.’ jmeréyeuw 
meaning the relation of things to ideas is used for the first time in the 
Symposium, while in earlier works it had the current meaning with which 
it is found in other authors, translated (Jowett) by ‘share in’ (Prot. 322 p, 
323 a, virtue and other arts), ‘take part in’ (conversation, Huthyd. 271 3, 
danger, 279 u), ‘are intermediate between’ (philosophy and politics, Huthyd. 
306 4B), ‘is proficient’ (in an art, Gorg. 448 c), ‘ partake’ (of good and evil, 
Gorg. 467 u). The technical meaning of weréxew as designating the relation 
of things to ideas is limited almost entirely to the Symposiwn and Phaedo 
(100 c, 101 c, cf. Rep. v. 476 p), while in the Parmenides (where the abstract 
noun pédegis also occurs) it is mentioned and criticised. In other dialogues 
peréxew is used in the ordinary meaning (as for instance Rep. 432 B, 455 p, 
465 , 520 8, &c.; Phacdr. 247 B, 249 8, 272; Phil. 11c, 54 B, 560; Tim. 
27 0,538c, 58u; Legg. 721, 7554, 963 n, &.). The peculiar use of peréxew 
in the Sophist (as 251 8) tomark the relation between two general notions is 
quite different from the meaning of a participation of things in ideas. An 
alternative term for peréxew is petadauBaver, Cf. Jowett and Campbell, 
Rep. vol. ii. p. 309. 
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speaks of exercise, as enabling us to improve our sight 
of absolute Beauty (2118: 
Kadov dpyntat Kabopav, cxedov ay TL AmToLTO TOU TéXOUvS), 
we must infer that he allowed the possibility of an 
immediate intuition of absolute Beauty as it is, without 
subjective error. He did not yet see the peculiar diffi- 
culties of such a position. 

Though Plato in the Symposiwm thus presents a new 
object of knowledge, he seems not to have progressed as 
to the definition of knowledge itself beyond the dis- 
tinction given in the Meno, according to which knowledge 
differs from right opinion by the reasons which we are 
bound to give when we know something. Here he recalls 
this distinction : 

Meno 98a: dd€aradnOeis . . . 


3 a \ 
OTay ... émaviwy éKéelvo TO 


Synvpostum 2024: 1d dpda 


> ~ »S / >’ ig y+ 
ov moAdod aéiai cic, ews ay Tus 
avras Onan airias Noywope. emeiday 
on LO mea 
‘ a a ‘ a 
b€ debGcwv, mp@tov pev emurthpat 
U 
ylyvovrat, €reita povipo:. . . . Kal 
~ , 
dia radra 84 TYyuoTepoy emote 


do€alew dvev tov exe Adyov Sodvar, 
a+ > , , > x \ 
ovre érictacOal eatw: adoyoy yap 
maya TOs ay ein emtotnun; ovTe 
duadias TO yap Tod byTos TUyxXa- 
Say Noa tories ee SEA 
vov mas ay ein tpahia; ert de bn 


opOns SoEns eariv, kal Scapéper mov rowdvroy 7 dpb So€a, perakd 


pporncews kal duadias. 

If right opinion without reasons is not knowledge, 
yet knowledge might still be for a modern logician 
something else than right opinion with reasons for it, 
but if Plato had changed his view of the nature of know- 
ledge expressed in the Meno, he could not conceal it here, 
because every unprejudiced reader infers that knowledge, 
not being right opinion without reasons, is right opinion 
based on reasons, as had been stated expressly in the 
Meno, and denied only much later in the Theaetetus. 

A fresh point is gained in the distinction between 
wisdom and philosophy, which is repeated later in the 
Phaedrus, and here founded on the etymology of the 
name ‘philosopher, as one who desires wisdom and 
therefore does not yet possess it. It is noteworthy that 
even in the etymologies of the Cratylus Plato did not 
allude to this new meaning of ‘philosophy,’ which is 
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first explained in the Symposium (2038: @edv ovddels Sympo- 
pirocodgst ovd’ ervdupet coos yevérbar* tote yap* ovd’ ef siumand 
Tus GAdos codés, ov irocode’). This exaltation of a Praedrus. 
wisdom above philosophy, which in the Huthydemwus and 

Gorgias was still the highest science, corresponds to 

the new power of intuition of Beauty, which is placed 

above all other knowledge. Plato became conscious of 

the limitations of that purely ethical knowledge of which 

he was so proud in the Gorgias. He felt an artistic long- 

ing for a perfection beyond pure logical investigation and 
reasoned knowledge, even beyond knowledge based on 

full consciousness of all reasons. He was thus led to this 

almost unthinkable conception of absolute Beauty, 

Another consequence of the new idealism is the change Different 
of position as to personal immortality. It is not clearly view of 
denied, at least for the philosopher (212 4), but the = 
religious faith as laid down in the Gorgias has been aoe 
converted into a pantheistic view according to which 
immortality consists in the eternal reproduction of the 
same ideal form (2084: tovTw T® TpoT@ may TO OvnTov 


a 7. x \ io ev \ 
oMCETAl, OV TO TavTdTacW TO avTOV agi iva WaTEP TO 


Gorgias 
and Sym- 
possum. 


Ociov, GANA TO TO aTLOY KaL TaXaLovpEevoy ETEpoV véoV 
éyxataneirew olov avo nv, cf. Legg. 721 c). 

This renovation of particulars 1s applied even to Peculiar 
knowledge (208 A: moAv 6& atomm@tepov et, OTL Kal ai érre- View of in- 
oTHpaL 1 OTL al pev yiryvovTat, ai d= aTodAVYTAL Hiv, Kal tellocrual 


IOs ¢ > SRS OX \ \ > / 5) \ exercise 
OvdEeTOTE Ol AUTOL EO LEV ovoeé KaATa Tas ETTLOTI)[LAS, ana 


SNe ie run Aes os a yo p : compared 
Kal pla EKaoTN TOV eTLOTHUOY TavTOVY Tacxel). Hxercise PON 3 
keeps knowledge apparently the same, yet constantly vation of 


renewed, and creates new knowledge which seems to matter. 
be the same as that which we had before (2084: perérn 
Tad KaWwnhy éuTolovca avTl THS amLovans oa@ber THY 
éruoTHuny, WoTE THY avTHY SoKEly eivac). This surprises 
Plato himself more than the exchange of elements in the 
body, and it seems to contradict the identity of knowledge 
admitted in the Gorgias. But the contradiction is only 
apparent, as the identity referred to the objective know- 
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ledge, and the successive substitutions are attributed to 
the individual. It was a consequence of the growing 
admiration of Plato for knowledge, that at this stage 
the subject disappeared as compared with the object, 
which became the only true reality. Thus was founded 
the system of idealism, known as the Platonic theory 
of ideas. In the Symposiwm it appears as a first attempt 
and is limited to the idea of Beauty. 

This logical importance of the Symposiwm has been 
little noticed up to the present time, being overshadowed 
by its literary perfection. Such poets as Racine *’ and 
Shelley ?* have attempted to render it in modern lan- 
cuage, and many editors and commentators have spent 
their leisure on the text.” 

There is an almost general agreement as to the date 
of the Synyostwm, the mention of the recent partition 
of Mantinea, which occurred 385 B.c., being admitted as 
a sufficient indication that the dialogue cannot have 
been written much later.2° This conclusion was suffi- 


203 Te Banquet de Platon, trad. par J. Racine, M™* de Rochechouart et 
Victor Cousin, Paris 1868; also in Giwvres de J. Racine, ed. L. Aimé 
Martin, Paris 1844, vol. v. pp. 95-186. Racine’s translation extends only up 
to the speech of Eryximachus. 

204 Percy Bysshe Shelley, The Banquet of Plato, London 1887 (first ed. 
1840). Shelley held the Symposiwm to be ‘ the most beautiful and perfect’ 
among the works of Plato. 

25 Besides modern editions of F. A. Wolf (Lipsiae 1782, also 1828), Ast 
(Landshut 1809), P. A. Reynders (Groningae 1825), L. J. Riickert (Lipsiae 
1829), A. Hommel (Lipsiae 1834), de Sinner (Paris 1834), Jahn (Bonn 
1864, re-edited by Usener, Bonn 1875), C. Badham (London 1866), G. F. 
Rettig (Halle 1875-76), it is worth noticing that the Symposiwin (ed. 
Salamanca 1553) was the first Greek publication of the famous Salamanca 
University Press. An extensive commentary on the Symposiwm was 
written already by the second French translator Loys Le Roy (Le Sympose 
de Platon, Paris 1559), who omitted the discourse of Alcibiades as too 
indecent for his French readers of the sixteenth century! The first trans- 
lation was Le Banquet de Platon, trad. par M. Heret, Paris 1556, a beauti- 
ful specimen of typography. 

206 However, Plato sometimes refers with a vewor! to events over twenty 
years old, as for instance in the Gorg.503 c the death of Pericles is called recent 
(vewort), while from Gorg. 4738 it results, that the conversation between 
Gorgias and Socrates is assumed to have taken place 405 z.o. or twenty-four 
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ciently established in the last century by F. A. Wolf and 
has been successfully defended *” against some attempts 
at another interpretation.”* The mention of this event 
comes out so naturally that it cannot be regarded as a later 
interpolation added by the author or by his copyists. 
But it would still leave it open whether the Symposium 
was written in the same year or some years later, because 
for any contemporary reader an historical fact which 
occurred four or five years ago is still quite recent. Other 
considerations, however, make even the year 385 B.c. 
seem a late date for the Sympostwm, so that there is no 
probability in favour of a later time. The chief reason 
which makes it improbable that Plato could have written 
the Sympostwm much after 385 B.c. is the great number 
of works which, as our further inquiry will show, are 
later than the Sympostwm, and which also must be 
earlier than the change characterising the latest stage of 
Plato’s authorship. On the other hand, the number of 
works which precede the Symposiwm is very small for 
the space of fifteen years since the death of Socrates. 
Admitting the Huthydemus to have been written about 
390 B.c., as has been made very probable by Spengel, 
Teichmiller, Sudhaus, and Dummler, we have for the 
five following years only the Gorgias and the Cratylus, 
which is not much for a gifted author about the age 
of forty and at the height of his literary power. This 
years after the death of Pericles. But in referring to a time so far back 
Plato is careless of the exact dates. 

27 Besides Wolf in his edition of the Symposiwm (1782), also J. Spiller 
(De temporibus Conwivti Platonici, Glivitti 1841), Ueberweg (Untersuch. 
p. 219), Teichmiiller (ii. p. 262), L. v. Sybel (Platons Symposion, Marburg 
1888), Kassai (Meletemata Platonica, p. 859, Budapest 1886), have shown 
that the Symposiwm must have been written about 385 z.c. 

208 A. Hommel, in his edition of this dialogue, tried to get rid of the 
anachronism by an emendation of the text. Diimmler believes that the 
reference to the partition of Mantinea might have been made also about 371, 
when the reunion of the separated parts of Mantinea was intended. Re- 
cently U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorft (Hermes, vol. xxxi. p. 102) suggested 
the dissolution of the Arcadic Union in 418 2.c. as the event alluded to by 
Aristophanes. 
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difficulty is avoided by those who place before the Sym- 
posium such dialogues as the Phaedo and Phaedrus,*™ 
not to speak of the dialectical works. But our subsequent 
exposition will prove beyond all doubt that these works 
must have been written after the Sympostwm. Besides, 
the Symposiwm, according to the very plausible reason- 
ing of Sybel and also of Teichmuller, bears the character 
of having been written under the fresh impression of the 
successful beginning of Plato’s Academy, which was 
probably founded in 387 B.c. 

Various other indications confirm the intermediate 
position of the Sympostwm between the Cratylus and 
Phaedo, after the Gorgias and the other Socratic dialogues. 
In the Cratylus, Plato did not advance beyond a general 
distinction between substance and appearance, without any 
close determination of substance. In the Symposium this 
determination 1s given in regard to the substance of Beauty 
in a manner which makes it very probable that Plato is for 
the first time announcing his discovery of absolute being. In 
all earlier dialogues Socratic notions were ‘ present’ in the 
things, or immanent (Charm. 159 a: rapeote cwhpoctvn, 
Lys. 217D: XevKotns, 217TH: tapovoia ayabod, Euthyd. 
301 A: Kaddos, Gorg. 497 E, 498 D: aya0dv mwapovoia) ; in 
the Sympostum the higher doctrine of a participation of 
particulars in the idea is taught. The doctrine of pre- 
existence, which had been formulated in the Meno, is 


2) Tf C. Huit (Htudes sur le Banquet de Platon, Paris 1889) believes that 
all competent writers agree in placing the Phaedrus before the Symposium, 
except Ritter and Teichmiiller, he betrays his ignorance of many authors, as 
Suckow, Munk, Thompson, Campbell, Blass, Dittenberger, Schanz, Droste, 
Kugler, Gomperz, Lina, Tiemann, who all agree in placing the Phaedrus 
after the Symposium. It is true that against these fourteen authors, who 
up to the time of Huit’s strange assertion held the Symposiwm to be 
earlier than the Phaedrus, many others, as for instance, Schleiermacher, 
Stallbaum, Steinhart, Susemihl, Ueberweg, Liebhold, Teuffel, Peipers, 
Windelband, Christ, Zeller, were of the contrary opinion. But majorities 
cannot decide such questions, and since 1889 the proportion is reversed, so 


that the majority of new investigators take the later date of the Phaedrus 
for granted. 
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here only alluded to casually in the discourse of Aristo- 
phanes.?!° 

The rule laid down in the Protagoras (347 0) to 
exclude flute girls and similar artists from philosophical 
banquets is repeated in the Symposium (176 8), with the 
recommendation to find the best entertainment in con- 
versation (Prot. 3470: dua To pH StvacOae addHroLS 
ov gavtT@v cvuveivar... dua THs EavTdV hovhs Kal TOV 
Noyov THY EavT@Y vo atraidevoias, Tiulas ToLovcL Tas 
avrntpioas: cf. Symp. 176 =: 
eiceNovcav avrynTpida Yaipew eav . 
adrAnroLs cuvetvart). This appears, if we compare the 
passages, to be said in the Symposiwm as a matter of 
course, while it is explained at length in the Protagoras. 
Some other references to earlier dialogues are of the same 
kind : 


elonyoupat Thy pev apTe 
. nas O& dia NOyov 


Symp. 2218: ei eOédot tus rev 


, > Se -~ 
S@xpdrovs akovew Aoyov, haveiev 


Gorg. 490: Socrates says :— 
Tov gxutTotépov icws péy.ota Cet 
UroOnpara kal TAEloTa UrodedepEevoy 
mepuraretvy, to Which Kallikles 
answers: Avapeis . . . and ae! 
tavTa éyes,—491 A: od oKUTO- 
TOpmovs heym... 

Crat. 888D : dp’ ovv mas xah- 
Keds HOTHY TEx exo”, also 389 B 


5 z A x of 
dv yedotot TO mp@Tov . . . bvous 
A 

yap . 


/ 
Kal OKVTOTOLOVS . 


j 
. . Neyer Kal XaAKéas Tivads 

\ be A 
» . Kat del Oud 

Fs Cy WS \ oye \ ’ Z 

TOV a’Toy Ta aiTd faivera héyew, 
@ote ameipos Kal dvdnros avOpw- 
mos mas dv Tav AOyov KaTaye- 


Adoevev. 


Gnas xadkevs. Huthyd. 278 D: 
pn pov karayedkare. Gorg.473 B: 
Socrates complains of Polos, who 
isrepresented as dretpos Kal avdnros : 
@Ao ad rovTo eidos éhéyxou . . 

karayekay. Gorg. 512D: Kara- 
yédacTtos co 6 Woyos yiyverat 
refers to 484D: (puddcopa) kara- 


yédacror yiyvorra.. 


198 C: kat yap pe Topyiov 6 Adyos 
avEewipynoKey ... 
TedevTayv 6 “Aydbav Topyiov Kepa- 
Aj Sewov eye ev TH Adyw eri 
TOY éuov Adyov méeuyas avTov pe 
AiOov 


? of 
evevonoa ToTe dpa Katayéacros 


~ > , ¢ Fy 3. 
Tm apovia romoeev’ Kal 


> 
OV. 


Gorg. 4568: érewa, ovK aAdAy TEXYN TH PNTopiKy. 


20 This seems to have been overlooked by Grote (vol. iil. p. 17) when he 


says that in the Symposiwm no such doctrine is found. 


It is important to 


notice this, because the entire absence of the pre-existence theory in the 
Symposium might lead to wrong chronological conclusions, at least as to the 


date of the Meno. 
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It seems as if the examples chosen in the Gorgias 
and Cratylus had provoked some critics, whom Plato 
answers in the Symposiwm, though the description given 
by Alcibiades corresponds also to the historical Socrates 
as represented by Xenophon. 

The mention of Hellenes and Barbarians (209) as 
equal to each other also places the Symposium above the 
Gorgias, and on a level with the Cratylus. 

Teichmiiller (I. p. 120) made it very probable that the 
Symposium must be later than Isocrates’ Busiris, in which 
we read (222c) that nobody except Polycrates had ever 
asserted that Alcibiades had been a disciple of Socrates. 
This could not be said by Isocrates if he knew Plato’s 
Symposium, in which the near relation and friendship 
between Alcibiades and Socrates is clearly represented. 
Teichmiller infers that Plato in introducing Alcibiades 
answered Isocrates’ pretension to place Alcibiades above 
Socrates, and at the same time defended Alcibiades 
against the calumnious attacks of Lysias. The Busiris 
was written, according to Blass, some years after 391, and 
this would well agree with the admitted date of the 
Symposium, 385 B.C. 

We need no further evidence as to the priority of the 
Cratylus, Gorgias, and all Socratic dialogues, because 
these have generally been admitted to be earlier than the 
Symposium. The proof that some other dialogues, as the 
Phaedo and Phaedrus, which were also held by many 
critics to be earlier than the Symposewm, are later, will be 
given when we come to deal with the date’ of each of 
them. For the present we may admit as certain, that 
the Symposiwm was written about 385 B.c., and after the 
Cratylus, Gorgias, Euthydemus, Meno, Protagoras, and 
all smaller dialogues. This result is not new; it is one 
of the few points of general agreement among writers on 
Plato. The comparison of logical contents has confirmed 
it, and also the style of the Symposium (see above, p. 169) 
is clearly intermediate between Gorgias and Phaedo. 
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Ill. The Phaedo. 


(Relative affinity to the latest group, measured on the Laws 
as unity, = 0°21; see above, p. 170.) 


The Phaedo is less artistically simple than the Sym- 
posium; it contains many threads of argument united 
with such skill that there is room for various opinions 
as to the chief purpose of the author and the main 
subject of his work. The dialogue has been regarded 
as an historical account of the death of Socrates,” 
as a treatise on the immortality of the soul,?” as the 
poetical tragedy announced at the end of the Symposiwm,?* 
as a general psychology,”4 as an ideal picture of the true 
philosopher,” and even as a treatise on the underground 
rivers.”° There is some truth in all these assumptions 
if not taken absolutely ; but for our present purpose the 
Phaedo deserves particular attention as containing the 
theoretical substantiation of Plato’s first logical theory. 
We have seen in earlier works many allusions to logical 
problems discussed by Plato with his pupils. In the 
Cratylus the subsidiary problem of the relation between 
thought and language led to the hypothesis of an existent 
substance of things, different not only from all appear- 
ances, but also from all possible expression in human 


*\1 This exceedingly improbable opinion has been sustained in recent 
times by T. Bergk (Griechische Literaturgeschichte, 4* Bd. Berlin 1887). 

42 This is the ordinary view, represented in our century especially by 
Steinhart. 

413 The well-known passage, Symp. 223 p, has been interpreted as refer- 
ring to the Symposium as comedy, and to the Phaedo as tragedy. 

“4 Plutarch (Moral. 120») quotes the Phaedo by the title epi puxis, 
which appears also in the manuscripts. 

45 Schleiermacher believed the Phaedo and Symposium to be the con- 
tinuation of the Politicus, and to constitute between them the definition of 
the philosopher which had been promised in Sophistes 21748 and Politi- 
cus 2574. This is impossible, the Politicus being much later than both 
Symposium and Phaedo. 

416 This would result from a doubtful interpretation of Varro, de lingua 
latina, lib. VII. cap. iii. 88. 
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language. In the Symposium one-aspect of such a 
substance was displayed as an ecstatic vision insufficiently 
pictured by the witness who experienced it but found 
himself unable to give expression in words to this unique 
and marvellous revelation. The first substance thus 
discovered by Plato was Beauty, bearing some relation to 
the Good, or ethical Beauty (Symp. 205 EB: 6 & guds Noyos 
obre hyuloeds now eivas TOV Epwra ovTE Sov, sav pi) TUYXaVN 
yé mou, ® éraipe, dyaOov dv. 212 A: op@vte @ opatoy To 
KaNOV, TIKTEW OvK Eldoda apETHs, ATE OVK eldM@doU éedaT- 
Touev@, GAN adnOH, dte TOD aANNOODs epartouévg). This 
Beauty, called already in the Symposiwm the Good, Truth, 
or reality, appeared in the first moment, suddenly raised 
above all human standards, as the only substance of the 
Universe. Soon, however, growing accustomed to the 
ideal existence of Beauty, he generalised this experience, 
extending it to other notions. This he does for his readers 
first in the Phaedo. He builds a system of ideas and 
gives an account of the way leading to his idealism ; so 
resuming the inquiry commenced in the Cratylus. 

After refuting all attempts to find truth in words, he 
discusses the value of knowledge gained by sense percep- 
tion, and held by ordinary ‘ common sense’ to be the most 
certain of all. Heat once distinguishes sight and hearing 
as the best of all senses (65 B), but finds that even these 
give us no correct notions, as has been already recognised 
even by the poets (65 B: of momtal iv aet Epvdrodaw), 
and, we might add, by such philosophical predecessors of 
Plato as Heraclitus and Parmenides. 

As in the Symposium the ecstatic vision of Beauty 
was independent of the senses and different from any 
material representation, so now in the Phaedo appear 
many other ideal substances, perceived by the soul alone, 
without help of the body (65 BC: 4 wuy? . . . Otay werd 
TOD TH"LaTOS ETrYEIpH TL TKOTrEV, SHov STL TOTE eaTraTaTaL 
im’ avtod). This is done through reasoning (65 c: év 7 
Aoyitec@at) in moments when neither sight, nor hearing, 
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nor bodily pain or pleasure affect us, and when we feel as if 
we had left the body in order to approach true being (65 ¢: 
NoylGerar . . . KaXMLGTA, TAY... goa yalpew TO THma, 
Kai Ka@ boov dvvatat pt) Kowovodca atT® und’ aTToméevy 
opéyntat tov dvtos). Such substances as ideal Justice, or 
Beauty, Health, or Power, have an existence more evident 
to our reason than is the existence of particular things to 
our senses (65 D), though we can neither grasp them with 
our sight nor any other sense. We know them best by 
pure thinking (65 E: 0s ay uddota nudy Kal axpiBéotata 
Tapackevdsntar avTo Exactov dvavonOhvas trepl ob cKorel, 
ovTos ay eyyutata ios ToD yvavat ExacTov), emancipated 
from the influence of sense perception (65 E: dvavola . . . 
MeTa TOV hoyicpod . . . pTE THY Op TapaTLOZuevos év TO 
diavoeic Oar pte Twa GdAAnv aicOnow). 

Human passions, illness, and physical necessities or 
desires put obstacles in our way to knowledge (66 B: 
puplas . . . aoxorlas Tapexer 70 o@pa), and lead to wars 
or other conflicts (65 c). Thence Plato infers that ideal 
knowledge will be attainable for us chiefly after death 
(66 =), and that in earthly life our only way to approach 
truth is to limit the activity of senses to what is indis- 
pensable (67 A: év & dv Copev .. . eyyutatw zodpue0a Tod 
ELOEVAl, 2a O TL LUMLTTA pNOEV OMLABpEV TO TOmaTL). Only 
the pure soul can reach pure truth (67 B: pa Kabape 
Kabapod ebarrecOar pn ov Oemttov 7). We can learn 
nothing from our senses, because our soul possesses 
eternal innate wisdom, and all our learning consists in 
remembering what we knew before this life (72 E: ua@nous 
ovK GAO TL} avdpvynoLs TUYYaVEL OVTA . . . avayKN TOU 
hpas 2v mpotépm Twi xpovm peyaOnkévar & viv dvauipvy- 
oxoue0a). The reminiscence depends upon similarity or 
dissimilarity of absolute ideas with the concrete objects of 
earthly experience (74 A: cupBalver thy avdpynow sivas pev 
Gb’ opotwy, evar 62 Kat am’ avouolwv). Still we notice in 
every case the difference between a perfect idea and the 
sensible experience which reminds us of this idea (74 a: 
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AvayKatov TOde TpocTacyew, évvosiy Eite TL eNdElTTEL TOUTO 
KATA THY OLoLOTHTA Elite fn exelvou ob aveuvycOn). 

Here Plato introduces a classical example of this 
radical difference between an idea and sensible particulars : 
an example which has lost nothing of its logical import- 
ance up to the present time, and which also shows a 
far-reaching apprehension of the sensible world. This 
example he finds not in the distance between a concrete 
work of art and the artist’s ideal, but in the perfection of 
a mathematical notion. He knows equality as the basis 
of all mathematical reasoning, and dares to assert that 
there is no such equality in the physical world. We 
know in our times, after many difficult measurements, 
that no one grain of sand is equal to another, nor a drop 
of water to another drop. But Plato had no microscopes 
and micrometers at his disposal, and it was a deep in- 
sight into the nature of physical phenomena that allowed 
him such an audacious generalisation against the evidence 
of his senses. He quotes as examples stones and pieces 
of wood, which only appear to be equal (74 B), but are 
not. He certainly knew physical objects which, accord- 
ing to all his means of observation, were really equal to 
each other, as for instance two stars of the same size and 
brilhancy, two wings of a small insect, or even two coins 
of the same mint. He could not ascertain the small 
existing differences between such objects by exact measure- 
ments and observations as we are enabled to do now; he 
had not arrived at his conviction of the impossibility of 
physical equality by Socratic induction. It was for him 
a knowledge w priori, quite as much as the knowledge of 
moral ideas. His reasoning was not built upon attempts 
to establish differences between apparently equal objects. 
He knew beforehand that the idea of equality was too 
perfect to be realised in the physical world. And this a 
priort knowledge of Plato has been confirmed by the 


experience of all the generations which have come after 
him. 
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Plato had never alluded in his earlier writings to that 
difference between idea and appearance. In the Cratylus 
he mentioned things corresponding to the notion formed 
of them, and even derived general notions from particular 
experiences. In the Symposiwm he reached the sight of 
absolute Beauty by progressive generalisations which 
might be described as a continuation of Socratic induction. 
It is only in the Phaedo that he undertakes to construct a 
knowledge entirely independent of concrete particulars, 
and shows us the first model of such absolute ideas in the 
mathematical notion of equality, not derived from ex- 
perience. 

We have already seen in the Meno the theory of tran- 
scendental knowledge exemplified through a psychological 
experiment. But in the Meno there is no mention of 
a difference between ideal and physical equality. The 
figures were assumed to be equal, and their equality known. 
Here in the Phaedo we meet the assertion that there are 
no two equal objects in this life’s experience, and that 
therefore all notion of equality is older than the present 
life. The apparent equality of two material objects 
approaches indefinitely the limit of absolute equality 
(75 A: Opéyetas mavtTa tadtTa sivat otov TO toov, exer Oé 
évdeeorépws), and offers us the only opportunity of recalling 
the notion of absolute equality (754: oporoyodpev, pr 
&drobev abTo évvevonkevat ... GAN 7) ék TOV Cdeiv i) drpacOat 
H & Twos adAns TOV aicyoewv). This reluctant concession 
leaves a certain importance to the activity of the despised 
senses. Without their perceptions we could not find an 
opportunity of remembering general ideas as the object 
of our transcendental knowledge. But once remembered, 
absolute equality is known to be radically different from 
any equality observed, and cannot therefore proceed from 
particular instances of approximative equality. This 
principle is extended to other ideas, not only of mathema- 
tical relation but also of justice, holiness, and everything 
that is predicated of particulars (75D: qepl amavtwy ois 
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A 


erishpayiloueba TO 0 zor). All these ideas must have 
been known before we began to see, to hear, and to receive 
other impressions of our senses (75 B: wpo Tov apa apga- 
cba tas opav Kal axovew Kal Tada aicOdvecOat TUXEIV dee 
mov eiAnboras érloTHunu avTov Tov icov 6 TL ZoTwWV) In Order to 
enable us to refer every sense perception to such eternal 
ideas (5B: ta && tov aicOjncewv ica éxeioe dvolcEW, OTL 
mpoOupetrat pev TavTa ToadTa sivas oloyv éekeivo, tote Oé 
avtod ¢avdotepa). These ideas have an eternal existence, 
independent of the changes of sensible things. Beauty 
and similar ideas have the most real kind of existence, 
much more than any material appearances (77 A: ovK 
Zyw Bywrye oddsv oUT@ por évapyzs Ov ws TOTO, TO TaVTa Ta 
TOLAUT ElyaL ws OlOY TE PaALOTA, KaNOV TE Kal ayaloY Kal 
TaANA TavTA & ov voV On reyes). Only through these ideas 
do we begin to understand the outward world (76D: 
#0TL. . . TATA 1 TOLAUTN OVGLa, Kal Ti TAUTHY Ta 8K THY 
atoOncewy TavtTa avapépomer). 

Everything that exists belongs to one of these two 
kinds (79 A: @@pev dvo eién TOV dvtwr): the visible material 
world, continuously changing, and the invisible ideal 
world, eternally the same, consisting of ideas and souls. 
No permanent and durable knowledge can refer to any 
but eternal objects, ideas without change. When the 
soul investigates ideas, certainty and knowledge are 
attained, and this we call activity of reason (79 D: crept 
Exel Asi KATA TAVTA @TAUTWS eYEL, ATE TOLOUT@Y eéhaTTOMEVN’ 
Kal TOUTO avThs TO TaOnua ppovnors KeKAnTa). Such an 
activity implies happiness, and frees us from error and 
all human sufferings (81 A). 

And far more than even this, the victory over illusions 
of the senses leads a philosopher to become after death 
equal to the gods (820: es Oedv yévos wy dirocodyjoavtt 
Kab TAVTENOS KaDap® amriovte ov Oduss adixvetcOat arr’ 1) TH 
pirouabet). A philosopher holds to be true only what he 
knows independently of the senses, through the pure 
activity of his soul, which gives an immediate, intuitive 
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knowledge of ideas (83.4: 7) dudocopia . . . THY Wuyny 
Tapapvbzitar . . . Tapakedevouevn TioTEvsw pondsvi AAW 
aX i) adthy aith, 6 Te av vonon att) Kal? abtHy avTO Kal’ 
QavTO TOV bVTWY). 

Here we read for the first time about a science of 
thought or logic (90 B: » sept rods Aoyous téyvy), which 
is indispensable in order to preserve us from utter scep- 
ticism. He who trusts his own thoughts without an 
objective logic will often change his opinion, and this will 
lead him to a general distrust of human thought (90c: 
TEAEUT@VTES OLOVTAL . . . KATAaVEVONKEVAaL MOVOL OTL OVTE THY 
TpPAyYLaT@V OVSEVvOS OVSEY Utes oVSE BEBatov OTE TOV NOYwV). 
Such men believe themselves to have discovered that there 
is no truth, and that any and every opinion may be suc- 
cessfully defended by arguments among which none is 
decisive. This is an abnormal state of mind resulting 
from over-confidence, and similar to the misanthropy 
born of trusting men without knowing how to distinguish 
the good from the bad (89D). If, with this unlmited 
confidence, a man should be deceived by those on whom 
he relied, he will fall straight into the contrary extreme, 
and cease to put any trust in his fellows. To this wrong 
conclusion he is brought by his ignorance of psychology 
(89H: dvev téyvns THs tept TavOpemea), and in lke 
manner ignorance of logic may lead to a general distrust 
of human reason (90 CD: olerpov av ein To Tados, Ei dvTos 
5 Tivos adnOodvs Kai BeBaiov royou Kal SvvaTod KaTavonoat, 
@TElTa . . . Mi) EAUTOY TLS ALTLOTO wNoE THY EAUTOU aTEYVIAD, 
avnNa .. . ert TOUS Adyous ad’ ~avTOD THY aitiav aTadoaLTo 
... Tov 68 dvT@V THs adnOElas TE Kal ErrLTTHpNS OTE) OEln). 
In this case they lose, by their own fault, the opportunity 
of knowing Truth and Being, and have no right to accuse 
human reason generally of imperfection. Plato himself 
is certain that human reason possesses the power of an 
infallible knowledge, and that we owe our errors, not to 
the weakness of our reason, but to the influence of the 
senses. 
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To find absolute Truth our thought must be pure 
thought, and we must take care not to trust other expla- 
nations of reality than those based upon an understanding 
of the ideal aim of everything (97 0: « ody tus BovdouTo 
Ti aitiay evoziv mEepl EKdoTOU . . . TOUTO Oey TEpi avTOd 
evpeiv, omy BéXtLaTOV avT@ éoTw 7 Eivat 7) AAO OTLOdY 
macxyew % movetv). This ideal cause is esteemed by Plato 
very much above all mechanical causation, which for him 
is no causation at all, but mere succession of events, or at 
most a necessary condition of real causation (99B: d\Xo 
pév Ti eote TO aitiov To dvTL, Addo Sz ékelvo avev Ov TO 
aituov ovx adv trot’ ein aitiov). Plato rises here to the 
summit of his new idealistic metaphysics, despising all 
mechanical explanation of Being as quite unsatisfactory 
and criticising his great predecessor Anaxagoras (98 B-E) 
for not having understood the importance of final 
causes. The only true cause appears to be that divine 
power which leads everything to the best, and according 
to the aims of the whole as well as of all parts Q9C: Tv 
TOU ws olov Te BéXTLTTA avTAa TEOAVaL SUVapmLY . . . SaLmoviay 
loyvv). 

But the immediate knowledge of this ideal cause is 
beyond the scope of mankind, and Plato seeks an indirect 
way in order to find out the causes of things (990: éyo 
Bev ovv THs ToLavTns aitias, barn TroTs Zyxel, MaOnTHs OTOVOdV 
Hovsr av yevoiwnv* ered) 88 TavTns eéotepnOny Kat ovdT’ 
autos evpslv wiTe map adrov pabety olds TE éyevounv, TOV 
devTEpov TAOdY etl Ty THS aitias Eytnow weTpayudtev- 
pat). This second-best choice is based on the reflection 
that human thought is, as it were, an image of reality, 
and that exact knowledge of thought leads to a know- 
ledge of truth (9H: oF 5) woe yeqvat eis Tos Aoyous 
KatapuyovTa &v éxeivors oKoTEiy TaY dvTwY THY adHnOEar), 
just as we can observe the image of the sun reflected in a 
well, thus avoiding the injury to our eyes attendant upon 
looking at the sun itself. 

Once on this path Plato soon recognised that thought 
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is more than a mere image of Being (100A: od mavu 
cvyVYoee@ Tov gy Tols NOYoLS oKOTTOVpLEVOY TA SrTA ev EiKOGL 
faGdov cKoTreEty 1) Tov ev Tots Eeyous), as he had explained 
it in the Symposium. He now applied the hypothetical 
method proposed in the Meno, seeking for the safest 
hypothesis on which he could rely, admitting as true 
everything in agreement with, and rejecting as false 
anything contradictory to this fundamental proposition 
(100 A: drro@zuevos ExdotoTE Oyov Ov ay Kpivw éppwpevéoTa- 
Top gival, & pév ay pot doKn TOUT cuuhavelry, TiOnuL ws 
annoy dvra, a & av py, ws ovk GNP). As such a funda- 
mental hypothesis he proposes to accept the independent 
existence of Beauty as set forth in the Symposium, and 
also of other ideas (100 B: troOguevos sival te KadOv avo 
Kal’ auto Kal ayaboyv Kat péya cal Tada Travta). This he 
calls here, nothing new (1008: ovéd2v xawé6v), but already 
frequently spoken of. It would be, however, an error to 
infer that another written exposition of the theory of ideas 
preceded, besides the first initiation in the Symposiwm. 
If the Platonic Socrates asserts that he constantly repeats 
the same truth in other as well asin the present conversa- 
tion (LOO B: dei Kal ddroTE Kal év TO TapEdndvOOTL Oyo), 
this is a rhetorical artifice by which, on the one hand, 
Plato brings his new ideas into close relation with the 
old Socratic notions as subsisting still in the Huthydemus 
(301 A) and Cratylus (439 D), while on the other hand he 
refers to conversations with his pupils which may have 
been suggested by the argument of the Symposiwm. 
Among the literary works of Plato none can be thought 
of as referred to in this passage of the Phaedo, because 
none contains a more elementary and fundamental ex- 
planation of the theory of ideas, the Phaedrus and Republic 
being undoubtedly later, as will be seen from their psycho- 
logy, and as has been already made evident by their style. 
An earlier written exposition of this theory would have 
rendered superfluous the painstaking didactic tone of the 
Phaedo, and the difficulty of understanding expected by 
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the Platonic Socrates, and admitted by his hearers 
(100A: BovrAopas 8 cou capéorepoy eimeiv & Neyo" oipat 
yap ce vov ov pavOdvew—ov ya tov Kia, tpn 0 KeBns, ov 
ofddpa). This reminds us of the admitted obscurity of 
the speech of Diotima in the Symposium, and gives the 
impression of a first attempt at a written account of the 
new theory. 

The theory as it stands in the Phaedo is a generalisa- 
tion of the esthetic experience related in the Symposium. 
Particulars are what they seem to us to be, through their 
participation in the idea, and not only in the idea of 
Beauty but also in the ideas of all other general notions. 
The term peréyew used here (100 c: faiverar yap pou, & 
Ti gotw dAdo KAaNOV, OvdE Ov BV XO KaNroOV EivaL 7) SLOTL 
petéyer éxeivou TOD KadOD* Kal TayTa 62) OUTS eyo), AS In 
the Symposium, is already felt to be not quite sufficient, 
and is supplemented by other terms, wapovcia and Kkowvwvia 
(100 D: ovK« GdXo Te Tote? AUTO KAAOY 7) 4) eKEivoU TOD KaXOD 
elite Tapovola site Kolvwvia . . . ov yap ETL TOdTO ducyupl- 
Comat, GAN OTL TH KAN@ Ta Kara yiyvetar KaXa). The idea 
is present in the particulars, or is shared by them, this 
makes no difference for Plato : the only expression of his 
hypothesis which he believes to be perfectly certain is 
that beautiful things become beautiful through Beauty, or 
owe their particular beauty to the general idea. This 
relation between idea and particulars is formally similar 
to the relation between a Socratic notion and the 
particulars ; as expressed already in the Huthyphro (68: 
eldos, @ TavTa TA bola dowd zoTW . . . mid (dea Ta TE avOoLA 
avoota Kal Ta bcta bova). But the Socratic notion was 
immanent (Huthyph. 5 D: ravtov gorw év radon mpdk&er 76 
OTLOV AUTO AUTO, Kal TO avooLoy av Tod psv Oolov TaVTOS 
gvAVTLOV, AUTO OF AUT® Opovoy Kal Byov plav Twa idfay Trav 
6 Tl wep av ped avocwoy eivar), found in the concrete 
things as their point of similarity, while the Platonic 
idea is self-existent, independent of particulars, perceived 
by pure reason against all illusions of the senses. More- 
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over, the terms <«idos and id¢a, which were freely used to 
designate general notions in earlier dialogues, up to the 
Gorgias and Cratylus, preserve generally the same mean- 
ing in the Sympostwm and Phaedo,?” while the transcen- 
dental ideas are chiefly designated by the neuter of the 
adjective, sometimes with such determinations as éxetvo 
(Synyp. 210 £, Phaedo 103 0) or adro na@’ atte (Symp. 
21138, Phaedo 100 B) and by the verb etva: and its deriva- 
tives. The direct and constant use of efdos or idéa to 
designate a transcendental idea belongs to a somewhat 
later stage of Plato’s logic. In the Symposiwm and Phaedo 
he still hesitates, and this hesitation produces great variety 
of terms for the peculiar relation between idea and 
particulars.”'* He says expressly that he does not insist 
upon any of these terms,”? and that the only thing he is 
sure of is the priority of the idea, or that the given idea 


"17 ¢i80s as well as idéa means shape, form, or appearance in such passages 
as Symp. 1898, 1964, 204c, 2153; Phaedo 734, 104, 108p, 1098. 
The meaning of a Socratic species or notion appears in Symp. 2053BpD; 
Phaedo 91p, 100 8, &e. Campbell has shown in §§ 24-32 of his essay on 
Plato’s use of language (Plato’s Republic, vol. ii. pp. 294-305) that both 
words have been used frequently by Plato in the same meaning as by 
earlier writers besides the new applications, chiefly illustrated from later 
dialogues. In the formula 1d én’ efSec kaddy (Symp. 2108) we also miss 
the specific Platonic use of «ld0s, The possible identity of «750s and the 
absolute idea seems to be admitted in the formula: elval 7: éxacroy tov 
cidév (102z). But here also the ¢fén mean ethical notions of which 
substantial existence is predicated. Only Phaedo 104 8 idSéa and 104 etSy 
might be equivalent to the Platonic ‘ ideas.’ 

218 Besides petéxev, mapovola, Kowwvla we read: petadauBavew 102 8, 
mpocdéxerba: 102p, mpooréevar 1028, 1038p, déxecOu 102m, 103 D, evetvar 
103 8, perdoxeois 101 c. 

29 Phaedo 100: ov yap &rt rovT0 Suc xXvpiCoua has been interpreted as 
a reference to an earlier different opinion by Diimmler (Akademika, p. 204), 
P. Natorp (Philosophische Monatshefte, vol. xxvi. p. 467), and Pfleiderer 
(p. 895). But this interpretation is based upon the assumption that Plato 
wrote about the theory of ideas before the Phaedo. If the Phaedo, as 
results from the present inquiry, is the first methodic exposition of Plato’s 
theory of ideas, then ‘od yap é€r.’ does not signify ‘no longer,’ but ‘not 
further,’ ‘not moreover.’ The whole phrase would then mean: I am only 
sure that beautiful things are beautiful through Beauty, but I do not go so 
far as to affirm anything definitively about the exact manner in which this 
occurs. 
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is the cause of the corresponding quality in each particular 
thing in which it is recognised. 

On this fundamental hypothesis, according to Plato, a 
consistent system of science can be built up (101 D: 
éyouevos éxeivou tod aoparods ths wUrobécews). He 
develops the hypothetical method given in the Meno, and 
recommends his disciples always to distinguish between 
an hypothesis and the consequences drawn from it. Ina 
skilful discussion, the agreement of all consequences 
with each other must precede any inquiry as to the 
truth of the hypothesis on which the consequences 
depend (101 D: «& dé Tis adbtis Tis tmoPécews eo.TO, 
xaipsw édns av Kal ovK amroKpivalo, Ews av ta am’ eKEivns 
opunBdvta aKéerpato, el cot adAjAOLS cUMdavel 1) StadwveEl). 
He advises rising from one hypothesis to another until 
irrefragable transcendental axioms are reached, which 
have no further need of demonstration (101 D: éredy 
dz éxsivns avTns déor oe OLdOvat AOYor, @ca’Tws av d.d0lns, 
Gdrnv ad wrd0cow vTrobgusvos, Aris TOV dvwbev BEXTIaTH 
paivotto, gws eri te (kavov EXOos). He warns us against 
coupling illogically (101 EB: @oep of avTiAoyeKol), IN one 
and the same discussion, arguments for or against the 
hypothesis itself with arguments for or against the 
derived consequences (101 Cc: dua ove ay dvpous tepi te 
Ths apxns Siadeyouevos kat Tov && exelvns Opunuévov, el'tep 
Bovrod TL THY OvTWY EvpEty). 

This exhortation to a methodic investigation is aimed, 
as Diimmler thinks, against Antisthenes, and is emphati- 
cally assented to by Cebes and Simmias simultaneously 
(102 a), and by Echecrates who hears Phaedo’s report of 
the conversation. Phaedo adds that to all present, even 
to those who had the least understanding of philosophy, 
it seemed to be wonderfully clearly expressed (102 a: 
elrep ci tov hiiocdpov . . . Oavuwactas doxei ws svapyos 
TO Kal opiKpov vodv zyovTl . . . Taal Tois Tapotow zBokev 
... Kab yap Npiv tots amodot, viv 8% axovovow). This 
insistent asseveration of the importance of the logical 
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rule—to distinguish the consecutive steps of each argu- 
ment, and to require internal consistency before criti- 
cising the foundations of a course of reasoning, shows that 
Plato is introducing a new method (ué60des, 79 E, 97 B), 
with full consciousness of its bearings. This new method 
is generalised from the inductive process by which, in the 
Symposium, he reached his vision of absolute Beauty. As 
he then proceeded from particulars to the idea, he now 
wishes through hypothetical argumentation to reach 
absolute certainty. Every successive hypothesis must be 
‘better’ or logically more evident than the preceding, 
until by such approximations the goal is attained—namely, 
certainty. 

Even then he will not indulge in the self-conceit of 
those who are delighted with their own circular reasonings 
(101 E: of avtiNoyiKot . . « (Kavol bd codias ouod TavTa 
KUKOVTEs Guws avTol avTots apéoxew). The true philosopher 
is obliged to examine again and again even the highest 
generalisations or first principles (LO7 B: «at tas broPécets 
Tas Tpwtas, Kal e& TioTal viv elow, Suws emioKEeTTTE 
cadzotepov’ . . . KaW boov duvatov pariot’ avOpem@) in 
order to advance as far as human reason may. 

Plato acknowledges that his own highest hypothesis, 
when he wrote the Phaedo, was the independent existence 
of ideas as true substances, always the same, eternal, 
divine, simple, and representing the highest reality of 
Being. Were it not for the repeated assertion of the 
independence of the ideas, we might identify them with 
general notions. We have no clear indication either in 
the Phdedo or in the Symposiwm of any distinction 
between our subjective notions and the corresponding 
transcendental ideas. Everything confirms our supposi- 
tion that Plato, at the time of writing the Phaedo, as well 
as when he wrote the Symposiwm, believed it to be possible 
for the human soul to know ideas as they are. and in such 
absolute intuition the general notion would be identical 
with the idea, while the idea remains equally the same 
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both when manifest in us and outside of us (103 B: auto 
70 évavtlov éavT@ évavtiov ovK dv TOTE YévOLTO, OUTE TO EP 
Huty ovTe TOeY TH PUGEL). 

The logical consequence of this doctrine was the power 
of reason to acquire all truth accessible to mankind by 
pure intuition, by contemplative meditation without or 
almost without external experience. In other words, our 
reason is able to discover the nature of things by intense 
reflection on the nature of her own ideas, which ideas are 
common both to human reason and to every other possible 
reason of any superior being here called God. The logical 
side of this doctrine culminates in the law of contradic- 
tion, expressed here as one of the chief arguments 
demonstrating the existence of ideas (102 E: 76 opixpov 
ovK eOédec Tote péya yiyvecOas ovde sivat, ovd’ AAO ovder 
T@v évavtiwn et. Ov OrrEep fv Ga TovvayTioy yiyverCal TE Kal 
eivat). Kach idea is only what it is, and, therefore, per- 
fectly simple (wovosidés, 83 E). 

We see that Plato in the Phaedo gave his solution of 
the problem proposed in the Cratylus, and definitively 
decided against Heracliteanism. In the Cratylus he 
recognised the extreme difficulty of the problem and 
announced a further inquiry ; in the Phaedo he communi- 
cates the results of this inquiry, postulating not only the 
stability of notions, already acknowledged in the Cratylus, 
but their independence of human intelligence. He goes so 
far now as to deny every process of becoming in the world, 
or at least to decline any explanation of changes (97 B: ové¢ 
ye Ov 6 Te Ev yiyverat @s érlotapar Ete TrelOw emavTov, ovs’ 
Gro ovdev Evi NOyo Ot’ 6 TL ylyvETas %) ATOANUTAL 1) ETTL, KATA 
TovTOY TOV TpoTOY THs weOddov). Two unities added to each 
other cannot become two; it is not the addition which 
could produce a new idea. Addition is only the subjective 
side of the eternal relation subsisting independently of 
our reason between unity and the idea of two. The same 
explanation of all apparent changes through eternal rela- 
tions between immutable ideas is the result of the absolute 
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reality attributed to ideas and opposed to the phenomenal 
appearance of all material things. 

The Phaedo brings Plato’s Idealism to its highest 
point and contains a conscious representation of all con- 
sequences deriving from the fundamental hypothesis 
sought. for in the Cratylus, perceived in the Symposiwm, 
and demonstrated here, so far as it could be, for Plato’s 
followers. We shall meet this theory in later works, 
while there is no clear trace of it in works that were 
certainly written before the Phaedo. 

The importance of the Phaedo for the development 
of Plato’s logic is increased by the circumstance that the 
authenticity of this dialogue has passed unquestioned, 
even by such sceptical critics as Ast and Schaarschmidt. 
It has been advanced ”° that the Stoic Panaetius in the 
second century B.c. doubted the authenticity of the 
Phaedo, but Zeller has clearly shown the untrustworthi- 
ness and even the contradictoriness Of the testimonies 
adduced in favour of that assumption—the first mention 
of these pretended doubts occurring some centuries after 
the death of Panaetius and betraying a complete igno- 
rance of Panaetius as well as of the reason of his imputed 
scepticism. The Phaedo has been so frequently quoted 
by Greek and Latin writers that we must admit that this 
work was generally regarded as undoubtedly authentic. 

The extreme idealism here professed has provoked 
severe criticisms, as for instance those of Crawford 7! in 
the eighteenth and of Prantl®’ in the present century. 
But even these criticisms show that, if Plato’s idealism 
was mistaken, such mistakes can be made only by a 


220 R. Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu Ciceros philosophischen Schriften, 
1877, vol. i. p. 232; Chiappelli, ‘ Panezio’ in Filosofia delle scuole italiane 
for 1882; also Teichmiiller, vol. i. p. 126. 

221 ©. Crawford, A Dissertation on the Phaedo of Plato, London 17738. 
The author evidently had a very superficial knowledge of Plato and pro- 
fessed a shallow materialism. 

» Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, p. 78, Leipzig 1855 ; 
also in his translation of the Phaedo, Berlin 1884. 
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philosopher of genius, and they are indispensable for the 
progress of philosophy, just as many failures of expe- 
ditions undertaken with the aim of discovering the 
sources of the Nile were indispensable for the progress 
of geography. Idealism is one obvious solution of the 
metaphysical problem, and it was necessary to follow out 
all the consequences of this solution in order to decide 
upon its value. In the Phaedo Plato is still struggling 
against some consequences of his idealism. His love of 
the religious traditions about the immortality of the 
soul, as set forth in the Meno and Gorgias, and indirectly 
confirmed in the Huthydemus and Cratylus, is really 
not quite consistent with the doctrine of idealism, and 
though we have no direct evidence whether he was aware 
of this inconsistency, we see that in the Symposium, to- 
gether with the first glimpse of eternal ideas, there 
appears almost a substitution of immortal influence for 
the immortality df the person taught in the Gorgias. 
Now in the Phaedo the avowed purpose of the Platonic 
Socrates is a demonstration of immortality, and he 
connects this demonstration with the exposition of the 
theory of ideas, which really might have impaired the 
religious belief in immortality. But if we examine 
the arguments in the Phaedo, we see that those from 
the beginning up to the objection of Cebes (87 A) prove 
only the persistence of the individual soul for some time 
after death, not for all time. The remaining arguments 
refer more to the idea of soul than to the individual soul, 
though they seem intended as a defence of personal 
immortality. Archer Hind »* argued this question against 
Hegel and Teichmuller, and made it very probable that 
Plato in writing the Phaedo still really believed in a 
prolongation of individual existence after death, without 
any suspicion of inconsistency. If we look at the final 
conversation of Socrates with Crito (115 D: érvedav iw 7d 


8 The Phaedo of Plato, edited by R. D. Archer Hind, London 1883, 
pp. 18-26. 
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Pappaxor, ovKéere buiy Tupapev@, adr’ Olynoomar aTioV... ) 
we must admit that Plato perfectly understood the con- 
sequences of personal immortality and believed them. 
The inconsistency between immortality and idealism 
arises only if by immortality is meant, according to our 
modern notions, absolute eternity of the soul, while an 
indeterminate continuation of the soul’s existence after 
death is not inconsistent with idealism. It is difficult 
to doubt that Plato meant his arguments as sufficient 
to establish individual immortality, because his conclusion 
does not admit of another interpretation (1074: cavtos 
MarXov apa Wwuyn aOdvatov Kal avworcOpov Kal TH OvTL 
ZgovTat nuov ai wuyai év “A.dov). It is also a natural 
psychological consequence of the profound dissatisfaction 
with the present conditions of life, manifested by Plato 
in the Phaedo, that he could not easily throw off his 
hopes of a better state, and of a deliverance from physical 
limitations. 

The physical theory of the Phaedo, representing the 
insignificance of the world accessible to our knowledge as 
compared with a wider world even physically more perfect, 
confirms the place assigned to the Phaedo in the de- 
velopment of Plato’s thought. Here he appears no 
longer as an Athenian, nor as a Greek, but rises even 
above the standpoint of international equality between 
Hellene and Barbarian attained in the Cratylus. In 
the Phaedo there speaks a philosopher whose interests 
are not limited to the earth, but extend over the universe, 
though maintaining still the position of the earth at the 
centre, in conformity with the traditional religious beliefs 
which Plato afterwards discarded. 

The position of the Phaedo after the Symposium is 
evident from all the above comparisons, but additional 
evidence is not wanting as to the relation between these 
two dialogues, a relation generally admitted by writers 
on Plato since Schleiermacher. This relation allowed 
by Stallbaum, Hermann, Steinhart, Susemihl, and many 
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others,24 has been in recent times very successfully 
defended by Teichmuller against the older view of 
Tennemann, Ast, and Socher, who thought that the Phaedo 
must have been written soon after the death of Socrates. 
Besides the logical theories in the Phaedo, which are 
found to be a continuation of those in the Symposium, 
there are some other indications of the priority of the 
Symposium. The mention at the end of the Symposium 
of a discussion about the identity of the tragic and comic 
poet has no visible aim at that place, but is very well 
explained if we take it as an apology for the prevalent 
comic character of the Symposium, and an announcement 
of a more serlous encomium on Socrates to be delivered in 
the Phaedo. Also the words of Alcibiades, that nobody 
has yet praised Socrates as he deserves, if referred to 
Plato’s own time, are better justified if the Phaedo 
had not then been written. There is a further proba- 
bility that the picture of Socrates in the Symposium, 
if planned about the same time as that of the dying 
Socrates, should have been executed first, however 1m- 
probable may be the generalisation of similar reasonings 
as carried out by Munk. Also the view on immortality 
imphed in the Sympostwm presents an earlier stage 
than in the Phaedo. In the first moment of the con- 
templation of absolute Beauty, Plato could look upon 
immortal fame as an equivalent of immortal life. But 
so dear had been the belef in immortality to the 
author of the Gorgias that 1t became a natural task to 
base this personal immortality on the new logical theory 
emancipated from traditional authority. Philosophic 
reasoning in favour of immortality is a new departure, 
compared with the earlier representations of immortality 
as a traditional belief, a beautiful tale, true and worthy 


**! A. Bischoff, Platons Phaedo, Erlangen 1866, pp. 282-306; L. Noack, 
Philosophisch-geschichtliches Lexicon, Leipzig 1879; also Michelis, Ribbing, 
and others, while Peipers, Diimmler, Christ, and Pfleiderer still believe in 
the priority of the Phaedo. 
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to be believed in, but not within the scope of positive 
knowledge. 

The recognition in the Symposiwm of immortal fame as 
desirable shows a regard for human opinion far greater 
than that professed in the Phaedo, which in this respect 
approaches nearer to the disposition of mind shown in the 
Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and Parmenides. On the other 
hand, while his esteem for public opinion was decreasing, 
Plato’s consciousness of his own power was undoubtedly 
growing, and here again we have an argument in favour 
of the later date of the Phaedo. In the Phaedo the philoso- 
pher is equal to the gods (82 Bc), while inthe Symposium 
the gods are very much above the philosopher. The 
proportion of apodictic affirmations, such as a\nOéoraTa, 
in the Phaedo is an additional proof of its later date. These 
form here 49 per cent. of all affirmations, while in no earlier 
dialogue do they exceed 35 per cent., which ratio they surpass 
in all later dialogues, rising above 50 per cent. in the Laws. 
This places the Phaedo in a line with the later works, and 
is a very characteristic sign of the increasing certainty 
which Plato professed to have attained—a certainty which 
remained with him through life, together with his conscious- 
ness of the high and divine vocation of the philosopher. 

This growing confidence is specially evident if we 
compare two predictions about his own philosophical 
career putin the mouth of Socrates once in the Apology,” 
and again much later in the Phaedo™ : 


Apology 814: rowtros ody aXos 
ov padlws bpiv yeviyjoerar .. . 

39 CD: mAelovs écovra tyas ol 
eAéyxovtes, ods Viv eyd KaTELXOY, 
iz ~ ‘ > ’ 4, \ 
tpeis S€ ovK noOdveote: Kat xXade- 
TOTEPOL egovTaL do@ VvEewTEpol 


i lL bets wadAov ayavaktnoere 
<lolv, Kal Vets LAAOV AyavakTNOETE. 


Phaedo 78 A: roAXy pev 7 “EAs, 

. ToAAa b€ kal ra TaY BapBapev 
yen, ods mavras xpi) Suepevvac at 
(nrovvras Totovroy er@ddor,.. + (nre 
d€ xpi) Kal avrovs per’ GAAH AV ioas 
yap av ode padiws ev porte pad- 


Nov Upoyv Svvapevous TovTo Tovey. 


25 This passage has been already understood as a prediction about 
Plato by Natorp (Philosophische Monatshefte, vol. xxvi. p. 453); Sybel 
(De Platonis prooemtis Academicis, Marburg 1889) and others. 

226 On Phaedo, 78 a, see Teichmiiller, i. 123. 
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According to the Apology there was no hope of finding 
a worthy successor to Socrates; in the Phaedo it is 
admitted as probable that such a successor, even if 
sought for all over the world, could not be easily found 
outside the circle of Socrates’ disciples, and this is said 
with a clear reference to Plato’s travels in search of 
truth. In the Apology Plato speaks of the indignation 
which will be produced by his writings; in the Phaedo 
he is already conscious of the charm exercised by his 
philosophy, and he calls himself a charmer. We shall 


~ see how Plato progressed even to a further point in the 
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consciousness of his own power. 

Another indication of the priority of the Symposium 
is the different treatment of Beauty. While in the 
Symposium Beauty is the highest ideal, it 1s in the 
Phaedo only one among many ideas, as in the Phaedrus. 
In the Sympostwm Plato quotes poets and lawgivers as 
truly eminent men, deserving immortality of fame ; in the 
Phaedo (65 8B) the poets are quoted with a certain irony, 
as if Plato meant that any truth observed by them must 
be clear even to a child. While in the Sympostwm 
Aristophanes is represented as a friend of Socrates, and 
Plato thus forgives the gibes of the great comic poet 
against his master, he refers in the Phaedo (70 Cc: ovxouv 
y av oiwat, eirety Twa viv axovcayTa, OVS Ei KwUwdioTrOLOS 
sin, ws ador\scoym@ Kal ov mepl mpoonKovTwv Tovs Adyous 
Totovuar) to comic poets with a certain air of superiority 
and contempt; this reminds us of the Republic, and 
seems to be directed against comic poets of Plato’s own 
time who criticised, perhaps, the wild and playful tone of 
the Sympostwm. 

The position of the Phaedo after the Cratylus and 
Symposium is fully confirmed by the considerable number 
of peculiarities of later style, which bring the Phaedo 
nearer to the Republic and to the latest group than any 
of the preceding dialogues (see above, p. 170). If we take 
into consideration that no other work of Plato is likely to 
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have been composed between the Symposium and Phaedo, 
we must infer that the two dialogues were not separated 
by a great interval, since it is unlikely that Plato would 
remain long unproductive as an author at the period of 
his life in which his chief works betray such incomparable 
ease and mastery of form. 

The stylistically well-defined group consisting of the 
Cratylus, Sympostum, and Phaedo, contains the first 
exposition of the theory of ideas, and shows us how Plato 
was led to this theory from different starting-points. In 
these three dialogues the ethical questions so much dis- 
cussed before become secondary, and the logical problem 
of knowledge, blended with the metaphysical inquiry 
about Being, begins to occupy the philosopher’s attention. 
He reaches a degree of certainty and a consciousness of 
his power forming a remarkable contrast with the incon- 
clusiveness and modesty of the Socratic dialogues up to 
the Meno. Also his literary skill, admirable already in 
the Huthydemus and Gorgias, arrives in the Symposium 
and Phaedo at a perfection not exceeded by himself in 
later writings, and equalled only in the Republic and 
Phaedrus. The polemical tone of the Huthydemus and 
Gorgias is disappearing, and the didactic character begins 
to prevail. The aim of life, which in the Gorgias was 
defined as justice founded on knowledge, becomes chiefly 
knowledge, with virtue as one of its consequences. The 
stage reached by Plato in the Cratylus, Symposwwm, and 
Phaedo is introductory to that of the Republic and 
Phaedrus, which represent the doctrine taught by Plato 
during the mature years of his life. Stylistic and 
logical comparison agree in connecting the Cratylus, Sym- 
posium, and Phaedo into one group of works succeeding 
each other in the first years of Plato’s activity in his 
Academy. The great number of works later than these 
reduces the limits of time for their composition to a few 
years. If the Sympostwm was written about 385 B.c., we 
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have no reason to put the Phaedo later than about 384, 
or between 384 and 383 B.c., as will be seen from a com- 
parison between the Phaedo and later works, proving 
that after the Phaedo Plato must have written more than 
twice as much as he had written before. 


CHAPTER VI 


MIDDLE PLATONISM 


WHEN Plato reached the development of his logical 
theories as these are known to us from the Phaedo, he was 
anxious to apply them to practical aims with the purpose 
of promoting the moral progress of his contemporaries. 
He was not satisfied with knowing the truth for himself, 
and he wanted to impart it to others. Two practical appli- 
cations of philosophy occupied his attention: politics and 
education. We have the results of his meditation on these 
subjects in two works, the Republic and the Phaedrus. 
The Republic no longer deals with the moral pro- 
blem in the fashion of the Meno or Gorgias. In these 
Socratic dialogues Plato asked and tried to answer moral 
questions referring to the conduct of the individual, in 
any given state, without expressly contemplating an 
altered condition of the state. He still professed 
Socratic ignorance as to politics, while he already had 
resolved the problem of individual conduct and indivi- 
dual relations between citizens, seeing therein the true 
politics (Gorg. 521 D). But having gained a higher meta- 
physical knowledge, Plato no longer dared to decline 
the responsibilities it impled. He was deeply interested 
in the reasons of the general decay of Greek states in 
his time, and he understood that the Socratic precept 
to ‘mind one’s own business’ (ta égavtov mpdrrew) 
would not work, if the political conditions of the state 
offered constant opportunities for the perversion of the 
individual. If the state was acknowledged to be a 
necessity, the citizen and especially the philosopher could 
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not remain indifferent to the mode in which the state was 
to be ruled. Plato’s interest in this problem led him to 
write one of his greatest works, the Republic, in which 
educational and political topics are skilfully blended. 
Having recognised education as one of the chief instru- 
ments of political reform, he dedicated another dialogue, 
the Phaedrus, chiefly to educational questions. 


I. The Republic. 


Every reader of Plato is familiar with the fact that 
the Republic is very much larger than any other work of 
Plato except the Laws. This impression led even Grote 
to a curious exaggeration, when he said (vol. iv. p. 1) that 
each book of the Republic is as long as any one of the 
preceding dialogues. He was thinking chiefly of the 
small spurious dialogues held by him to be authentic. In 
reality four of the preceding dialogues, Gorgias, Cratylus, 
Symposium, and Phaedo, contain in all about the same 
amount of text as the Republic, and it is important to 
bear in mind this relation if we wish to arrive at 
correct conclusions on the much-debated question of the 
unity of the Republic. An incidental observation of 
Hermann (p. 539), that B. V-—-VII appear to be 
written later than B. VIII-IX, and that B. X must 
have been added later still, has been more recently 
developed by Krohn, and after him by E. Pfleiderer, into 
a theory which breaks the continuity of the Republic, 
by supposing different parts of it to have been pro- 
duced at intervals during the greater part of Plato’s life. 
For anybody who wishes to understand the growth of 
Plato’s philosophy it becomes a very important pre- 
liminary question whether Krohn was right in be- 
heving that Plato wrote much of the Republic before 
he had written any other dialogue. This view has been 
recently carried by Pfleiderer to the extreme of placing the 
first five books of the Republic even before the Apology, 
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which heretofore had been almost unanimously held to be 
one of the earliest writings of Plato. 

If we consider that the Republic contains one-sixth 
of the texts bearing Plato’s name, and that it is 
generally admitted that he was occupied with literary 
labours for at least fifty years, it becomes evident that 
even the continuous production of the Republic could not 
have been the work of a short time. In our own century 
a volume of this size and on such an all-important 
subject 1s rarely written in less than several years, and 
there are immense differences between our methods of 
writing and the mode of lterary composition which 
probably prevailed in Plato’s time. Without referring to 
fountain pens and typewriting machines, the superiority 
of our ordinary writing materials over those that were 
available two thousand years ago has diminished many 
times the mechanical labour involved. The invention of 
printing and the custom of revising proofs affords an 
infinitely easier and quicker way of correcting and 
maturing our works than was practicable on old papyrus 
rolls, with an all too hmited space for additions. But 
besides all these mechanical and material improvements, 
there are also deep psychological differences between an 
ancient Greek writer and ourselves. Any ordinary student 
of the present day has read ten or even a hundred times 
as much as Plato could have done at the same age; we 
are also generally far more practised in writing from our 
earliest years: even our elementary education includes 
besides gymnastics and music many literary studies. Keep- 
ing all this well in mind, we must ask the question: how 
many years must the composition of the Republic have 
required even if it were not interrupted by other labours ? 
We suppose that in the first ten years after the death of 
Socrates Plato wrote about half-a-dozen small dialogues, 
and only two larger works (Protagoras and Meno), not 
amounting together to more than about three-quarters of 
the extent of the Republic. This was the beginning, 
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and it is reasonable to expect that the author’s speed in 
composition was increasing. In fact the next six years 
(390-384 B.c.) produced five dialogues (Huthydemus, 
Gorgias, Cratylus, Symposiwm, Phaedo), which taken 
together slightly exceed the size of the Republic. Be- 
sides, there is ample reason to suppose that some work 
preparatory to the Republic had been already done at the 
time of writing the Symposiwm, and the tenour and 
language of the first book have an obvious affinity to 
those of the Gorgias. Taking this for granted, there is 
on the other side the Phaecdrus, which could not have 
been written before the Phaedo, as will be seen, and 
which also is probably not much later than the last 
books of the Republic. The Phaedrus, together with 
B. II-X of the Republic, corresponds very nearly to 
the total amount of the works which we place between 
390 and 384 B.c. These works are so important and 
betray such a wonderful facility of composition, united 
with so complete a mastery of the language and of the 
subjects, that we have no reason to expect that Plato in the 
next period still further increased the speed of his writing, 
especially while his oral teaching must have occupied 
more and more of his time. Thus it becomes consistent 
with probability to suppose that the Phaedrus and 
fiepublic occupied him for another six years after 384, 
and this brings us to his fiftieth year, completed in 
ot B.Cy 

If we say that according to the above reasoning Plato 
worked on his Republic nearly up to the age of fifty, this 
remains only a probable inference. But where we have 
no direct evidence as to facts, we are justified in weighing 
probabilities and admitting provisionally the greatest 
probability, in order to obtain a distinct conception of im- 
portant events. For a knowledge of Plato’s philosophy 
it is sufficient to settle the consecutive order of his 
works, and it is not indispensable to name a date for 
each work or each part of a work. But dates are useful 
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as an illustration of results arrived at by the detailed com- 
parison of each work with all the others, and it is only in 
order to convey to our readers a clear representation of 
what results from the above inquiry that we say: if Plato 
wrote the Republic as one continuous work, and after the 
~Phaedo, as we shall attempt to prove, this work 
probably filled his time for about six years before he 
reached the age of fifty. 

We know he was forty when he formally founded his 
Academy. His Huthydemus and Gorgias had prepared 
the way for this, and the first years of the existence of the 
Academy brought out the Cratylus, Symposiwm, and 
Phaedo, enouncing the new theory of ideas. The 
Republic and Phaedrus were then written within the 
first ten years of the existence of the Academy. If this 
be so, one important point of discussion is at once dis- 
missed. It is natural that an author between forty and 
fifty, labouring at one production during about six years, 
while his thoughts were still maturing, should insensibly 
alter something in its original plan, adding new matter 
and even falling into some trifling contradictions. Cor- 
rections were not then so easy as they are to-day, and the 
standard of literary consistency was, even for Plato, not 
so high, as we can see from nearly all his works. He was 
above everything an educator, and he did not feel obliged 
to say all things at once. He had taught in the 
Symposium a progressive exposition of truth, and he 
conformed to these precepts in preparing the Republic. 
In B. I-IV we see no direct allusion to the theories 
explained in the Phaedo, and we might receive the im- 
pression that the author did not yet know the eternal 
ideas. At the beginning of B. V we have a clear 
indication that what follows is an expansion of the 
original plan, and at the beginning of B. VIII the 
thread of B. IV is resumed. B. I is called in 
B. II expressly an introduction (spooiuiov 357 A), and 
B. X has distinctly the form of a conclusion, somewhat 
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loosely tacked on to what precedes. There is no possible 
discussion about the existence of these partitions, which 
are evident to every reader, and have been acknowledged 
generally. But on the other side frequent hints unite 
these parts into one whole (see Jowett and Campbell, 
Republic, vol. u. pp. 11-20). For our purpose, we 
must consider each part separately, before drawing 
inferences as to the whole, and we recognise in the 
Republic five chief divisions: B. I, B. I-IV, B. V—VII, 
B. VITI-IX, and B. X. 


Boox I 


Plato’s mind during many of the best years of hfe 
seems to have alternated between a resolute withdrawal 
from the world, indulging contemplation with a few 
disciples, and the endeavour to go forth and influence the 
world and bring the results of contemplation to bear on 
the social life of humanity. It is natural that his style 
should alter with the alteration of aim. Yet such 
alteration of style has limits, and it is hardly conceivable 
that in a single work produced without intermission he 
should approach the characteristic form in part of earlier 
and in part of later writings. 

The first book of the Repwblic, equal in size to the 
Apology, presents a strikingly close affinity to the Gorgias 
both in matter and form. The gentle treatment of 
Cephalus may be compared with the ironical respect for 
Gorgias, the puzzling of Polemarchus with the easy 
refutation of Polus, the sudden onslaught of Thrasy- 
machus with the brusque interposition of Callicles. And 
the presumption raised by these comparisons is confirmed 
by the stylistic evidence, which yields very few examples 
of later peculiarities. 

We see here Thrasymachus rising to defend a position 
which had to be abandoned by Polus in the Gorgias. 
Polus had adnutted that imjustice though advantageous 
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is uglier than justice (Gorg. 475 B: To aducsioOau KdKiov 

. 70 68 adixeiy aloywov), and this led to his defeat in 
the discussion with Socrates. Now Thrasymachus, as if 
he had been present then, dares to assert that perfect 
injustice is beautiful (Rep. 348 D B), whereby he places 
himself above traditional opinion. Socrates recognises 
the greater consistency of this position (848 BH: rodro 4dn 
OTEPEWTEPOY . . . EL yap AUOLTENELY sv THY AdiKlay éTiOecO, 
KaKiay MEéVvTOL 7} GLOX POV AVTO BmodrOyEls Elval, WaTEP 
Grow Teves, elyouey av te Neyer KaTa TA vomComeva) ; 
we might take this as an allusion to the earlier work, and 
as a sign that, however the first book might be earlier than 
the other books, we need not admit it to be earlier than 
the Gorgias. The standpoint of the author is far more 
advanced, since he acknowledges that his argumentation, 
though sufficient to overthrow a sophist’s impudence, is 
not satisfactory to himself, so long as he has not given a 
definition of justice, which accordingly becomes the pro- 
fessed aim of the whole work. In the small dialogues no 
definition of any virtue is accepted as definitive, and in 
the larger ethical dialogues the question whether virtue 
is teachable overshadowed the logical inquiry as to the 
nature of virtue. It is only in the Republic that this 
problem is undertaken, and with a new purpose, to apply 
it to politics. 

There are some hints which show that the first book 
was not, as Hermann (p. 538) thought, originally meant 
as an independent whole, to which the following was 
added later. The mention of this life as preparing us for 
death (830 B: éyyutépw Ov THY éxEt WadAOV TL KADOPa ATA 
.. . B31 A: Abela 2drrls det wdpects) shows us that Plato, 
even when he began to write his Republic, had passed 
beyond the stage of the small dialogues, and perhaps 
planned already in writing the first book the final myth 
concluding the tenth book. 

Also the threefold partition of the soul, which is the 
most important doctrine of the fourth book, is here as in 
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the Phaedo already prepared, when Socrates says that 
the rulers of a state are paid in money, honour, or the 
advantage of escaping a penalty for refusing to rule 
(347 A: pcOov Tots médRovaoww eGernoew apyetv, 1) apyvpiov 
) tysny 1) Cnulav, eav wr dpyn). This is here a riddle for 
Glaucon, and is fully explained only in the seventh book, 
where the obligation of the philosopher to rule a state 
against his inclination is clearly expounded. This doctrine 
is In advance of the Gorgias, where Plato said that in 
order to get political influence the ruler must be like the 
people (Gorg. 513 B: éa71s ce TovTOLs OpoLoTaToY aTrEpyd- 
tetat, obTOs oe TolncEt, ws emvOvpsts Elva, TodLTLKOY Kal 
pntopexov). He then saw true politics only in individual 
educational influence (521 D: otwar . . . érreyetpetv TH @s 
aNnOGs TrodiTiKH TexyvN Kal TpaTTEW Ta TodLTLKA), and 
rejected Callicles’ exhortations to him to take an active 
part in the rule of the state. 

Now we see that already in the first book of the 
Republic Plato is conscious of the duty of obtaining 
political power in order to avoid the penalty of being 
ruled by his inferiors (3847 0: rhs Enwias peyiorn 7O bd 
movnpotépov apyecOa). The three different kinds of men 
are also in the same passage opposed to each other (347 B: 
Pirorwov TE Kal Prdapyupov—ot ayabo/) very much as in the 
Phaedo (82 C: irocohodytes—diroypnpwatot—ir0T Lol). 
As in the Phaedo we see here the origin of the threefold 
partition of the soul. In the Phaedo Plato puts on one 
side the philosopher, and on the other side those who are 
not philosophers, almost identifying the ambitious and 
the money-lover (Phaedo 68 ©: the opposite of the 
philosopher is named dirocwpatos and subdivided: 6 airds 
82 mou ovros TUyyaver Ov Kal hioypnuatos Kal PirOT wos, 
HToL Ta ETEpa TOUTwY 7) aupotepa). Here, likewise, we have 
not a direct trichotomy but a dichotomy with a subsequent 
division of one of the two parts, without a definite name 
for the third part, for which in the Phaedo the term 
pirsoogos is used. This seems to show that B. I is 
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earlier than the Phaedo, and we find a confirmation of it 
in the circumstance that for the lover of money the word 
firdpyupos is used, as in the Gorgias (515 u: Tepexrda 
mevonKevat AOnvatovs dirapyvpovs), while in the Phaedo 
this word is replaced by sAoypywatos, which also fre- 
quently recurs as a constant term in the later books of 
the Republic. The same relation between the Phaedo 
and the first book results from the comparison of the 
following passages : 

Rep. I. 353 b, after a long enu- Phaedo 105 c: without any pre- 
meration of epya (immov, 352 8, liminary explanation of what épyov 


6pOartpav, etc.) follows: pera means, or of what activities of the 
Tatta T0de oxelrar: Wuyx7s éoTre te soul constitute life, comes the 


épyov, 6 GAA® TAv dytwy ov’ dy Evi question: ’Amoxpivov .. . @ dy ri 
ah A > - \ > , s ~ ” e x 
mpagas, ... TO emupedeicbar Kal eyyevntrat c@pari, (av gotar; “Qu dv 
oo . , \ \ tds > a AY a ” 
dpxew Kat BovdreverOa kal ra toit- Wuyn, py. ovkovy det Toto oUTws 


atta ravra, éo8 bro AAw i) Wry exer} Tas yap odxL; 7 5 Gs. 
dikaiws av ava arodotper, kal patpev 
iia exelvns elvar;—ovdevi a\o.— 
> ~ - nA > 
TiO ad ro (yy; Wuxns pnoomev epyov etvar; pdadvora. 


It seems improbable that Plato should have explained 
his thought about life as a peculiar power of soul with 
such a series of inductions, if the result had been earlier 
stated to be evident, and on the other side, the short 
statement of the Phaedo is best justified by the more 
elementary exposition preceding it. It is not the length 
of an explanation which decides the question of priority, 
because a longer elucidation might be a supplement to a 
previous short statement of the question. But here we 
have on one side an elementary induction, and on the 
other side the result of this induction quoted as evident 
truth. Under these circumstances the longer explanation 
may be reasonably held to be the earlier. 

The position of Book I between the Gorgias and 
Phaedo is further confirmed by the notion of the peculiar 
virtue of the soul, which appears here as a development of 
what in the Gorgias was named the peculiar order in a 
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The notion of a peculiar power of the soul is intro- 
duced in connection with the observation that each kind 
of perception also depends upon a peculiar faculty, 
resulting in a special activity, which cannot be fulfilled by 
any other instrument than the corresponding organ of 
sense (352 EB: 00 btw dv Adro lOors 7) OfFarpots ; od SATA 
.. . axotvcas dX 7 wolv ; oddapds. 353 BO: ap av ToTE 
OmpaTa TO aUTOY Epyov KAAOsS aTEpydoawTo mn EXovTA TV 
avTo@v oiksiay apetnv...). This is a clear statement of the 
theory known in our century as the law of specific energies 
of the senses. But Plato did not give any special im- 
portance to this observation, and it served him only as 
an analogy tending to establish his general view of human 
faculties. However, a variety of psychic faculties is not 
yet discovered in the first book, and the soul as in the 
Phaedo is spoken of as one indivisible whole. 


Booxs JI-IV 


These three books, together equal in size to the 
Gorgias, form one whole, and represent the primitive 
state, including some considerations on poetry and 
primary education. 'The end of this part does not exactly 
coincide with the end of the fourth book, because p. 445 B 
begins a new argument, the explanation of a variety of 
states corresponding to the variety of souls, very 
soon interrupted at the beginning of the fifth book 
by the digression on the equality of the sexes. If 
we disregard this last page of the fourth book, connecting 
it with B. V and preparing for B. VITI-IX, we are justi- 
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fied in treating B. II-IV as representing one important 
division of the Republic, independently of the question 
whether the following parts were added immediately 
afterwards or later. 

We see here chiefly one theory which belongs more to 
psychology than to logic, but which is indispensable for 
an adequate appreciation of Plato’s logical progress. This 
is the theory of the threefold partition of the soul, intro- 
duced here for the first time and based on the logical law 
of contradiction. Plato discovered a truth of which he 
evidently was not yet aware in writing the Phaedo, 
namely that the soul has multiple opposed activities 
unified only through constant efforts (443 BE: éva yevopevov 
éx todd@v). He acknowledges the great difficulty of 
deciding whether the different activities do not belong to 
one and the same soul (486 AB: yadera di0picacba aklws 
Aoyou ... eb OAN TH WuyH Kad’ ExacTov avTOV TpaTTOpED . . 
}) Tplolv ovow ado dAX@). But he invents a safe method 
for the solution of his new problem. He puts it down 
as an unquestionable truth, that the same thing cannot 
act or be acted upon simultaneously in contrary ways 
(436 B: tavroy TavavTia Toe 1) TdoYELY KaTA TaUTOV YE Kal 
mpos TaVTOY ovK een oe Gua, repeated 437 A, 439 B). 

This sharp and general formulation of the law of contra- 
diction not only as a law of thought, as in the Phaedo, but 
for the first time as a law of being, as a metaphysical 
axiom, repeated several times with great insistence, is a 
very important step, not easily to be accounted for by those 
who believe the first part of the Republic to belong to 
about the same time as the Protagoras. Also the ter- 
minology used to express this truth betrays a stage much 
more advanced. Plato speaks here as a philosopher 
already accustomed to exact definition, not the youthful 
inquirer hesitating and declining the definitive solution of 
every proposed problem, as he appeared in the Protagoras 
and earlier dialogues. He is now familar with the 
hypothetical method (437 A: bwroOéwevos ws TovTOU otTws 
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Zyovtos eis TO mpdabev Tpolwmpsv, 0LONOYNTAVTES, E4V TOTE 
Grn havi tadra i) ta’Ty, TavtTa Huiv Ta dro TovTOV 
EvpBaivovta rerupéva éoeoGat) and proceeds according to 
the logical rule given in the Phaedo (100 A), arguing out 
the consequences of the most probable hypothesis. 

This leads him to the conclusion that as our sensual 
desires are frequently in contradiction with our reason, 
desire and reason must be different from each other 
(489 cp). He thus establishes three powers or faculties 
of the soul for which he does not yet use the term dvvayis 
(B. V 477 6: dycouev duvapes eivar yévos TL TOV bVTMY), 
calling them «fn (402 c, 437 D, 439 E, 440 B), yen (443 D), 
or wépn (442.c), with some hesitation as to their relation 
to the whole. Heseems to have looked upon the faculties 
as organs or instruments of the soul, according to the 
analogy of the senses, which are instruments of the body. 
The three Platonic faculties do not exactly correspond to 
will, feeling, and reason, which have been later generally 
used for the classification of psychical acts. Plato’s XNoytorte- 
cov (439 D: TO @ royileTar oYLoTLKOY TpoTaryopsvoYTEs THs 
wvyijs), though it is apparently the organ of reasoning, 
includes also the will-power, because it could otherwise 
not command (441 E: 7T@ Royotin@ apyew Tpoc- 
net). Plato did not distinguish between pure objective 
thought and the decisions of will resulting from a 
certain intellectual knowledge. For him knowledge and 
the will to act according to this knowledge were one. 
Again, he did not link into one all kinds of feelings, but 
separated sensual feelings, under the general appellation 
of desire, from the moral feeling. Thus two of his faculties 
(éarvOupia and Oyuos) correspond to one of later psychology, 
while he finds one faculty where later the will has been 
distinguished from the intellect. This union of will and 
intellect, as taught by Plato, is preserved in the current use 
of the word reason, even in the philosophical theories of 
Spinoza, and in the ‘ Praktische Vernunft’ of Kant. 

Plato assumes a gradation of faculties, placing first 
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reason, then the moral feeling (439 E: & @upotpeba— 
441 EB: 7G Cvposre? mpoonker iano sivar Kal Evpudyo 
Tovtov (Tov AoyioTsxod), also 441 A), and at the lowest 
stage the sensuous desire (439 D: 7d & épa Te Kal Tey Kal 
oun Kal Tepl Tas adAas émvOupias ewrontar adoyoTov TE 
Kat émvOupntixov). He argues from the contradictions 
and conflicts of these three faculties to their independent 
existence. First, the sensuous desires are frequently 
opposed to reason and moral feeling, then the moral 
feeling itself is developed earlier than the reason (4418: 
Ovuod piv evOds yevowsva pectd eott, Aoytouod S evioe mev 
Emouye Ooxovow ovdeérote peTadapBavev, of O& TONAOL We 
mote). Here we notice that 7d @upoedés does not entirely 
correspond even to the notion of moral feeling, because it 
could not then be attributed to animals (441 8B: é Tots 
Onpto.s av Tes toe 0 Ayers). 

It is a very curious circumstance that the term 
Ouposdes, very frequent in this part of the Republic, and 
also in B. VIII and IX, is entirely absent from 
B. V-VII and from B. X, recurring besides these parts 
of the Republic only once in Plato in the Timaeus, in 
connection with a recapitulation of the contents of the 
Republic. It seems that Plato had a passing fancy for this 
term and soon recognised it as insufficient, as he clearly 
avows later in B. VE (504.4: tpitta cidn uyhs dtactn- 
odpevo. ... B: éppn0n ta Tore THs pev akpiBelas, ws 
éuoi épaiveto, 2AduTrH . . . ). Here also he already con- 
fesses the imperfection of the method used (485D: ed ¥ 
icOc . . . axpiBas pev todt0 é« TovwoiTwy pEOddwv, olats 
vov gv Tois AOyos ypopeOa, ov pH Tore AGBapev) and 
announces a ‘longer way’ (435D: d\dAn yap paxpotépa 
kal TrElwy 0508 7 él ToUTO dyouca) leading with a greater 
certainty to truth. This longer way, however, is not 
fully shown in the Republic, and when later, in the sixth 
book, Glaucon insists on having it explained (506D: 
@otep Suxatocvvns Tépt Kal cwdpoctvns Kal Tav addov 
duprOes, oUT@ Kal TEepl TOV ayaOod SovedhOns), Socrates con- 
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fesses himself unable to do it (506 EB: avo pwév Ti oT’ zo7! 
rayabor, édowpev 70 vov eivar’ TA€OV Yap wot halvETas i) KATA 
Thy Tapovcav Oppay edixécOat TOD ye SoxodvTos zuol ta vb»), 
and returns to his beautiful allegories and metaphors. 
It was really beyond the reach not only of the historic 
Socrates, but even of the Platonic Socrates. When Plato 
set himself to expound the ‘longer way,’ he selected as 
his spokesmen Parmenides and the Eleatic Stranger, and 
made Socrates a hearer of their wisdom. 

The allusion to the longer way in B. IV is very 
valuable as a chronological sign, because it dismisses at 
once the supposition that this part of the Republic could 
have been written before the discovery of the theory of 
ideas. Plato looked upon his newly discovered treasure as 
a mysterium too deep to be constantly and familiarly 
referred to. In the Symposiwm the greatest part of the 
dialogue does not contain any allusion to the avto To 
kandov, and then by a surprise the beautiful vision is pre- 
sented in the speech of Diotima, suddenly as it had 
appeared to Plato himself in his meditations. The same 
order and method were observed also in the Phaedo. In 
the beginning (up to p. 65D) there is no mention of ideas, 
then the ideas are mentioned as notions (8é«catov avTo 
65D), these notions are slowly worked out mto indepen- 
dence of the senses (74.0: ov tavtov dp’ got tadTa Te Ta 
ia Kat avTo TO loov), and only after the final objections of 
Simmuas and Cebes, after the criticism of Anaxagoras and 
other philosophers, appears the theory of ideas introduced 
ironically as something well known and implied in the 
preceding argument (100B: oddiy Kawov, add rep aet 
Kal GdoTE Kal év TO TapernAvOdTL OYw ovdEY TéTavpLAL 
Agyov). This rhetorical artifice of Plato, which deceived 
some inquirers so far as to make them doubt the fact that 
the Phaedo is the first written exposition of the theory 
of ideas, is repeated on a larger scale in the Republic. 
Campbell (Rep. Il. p. 11) compares the late revelation 
of the ideas in B. V with the peripeteia of a drama. 
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Sybel”’ explained this way of proceeding by educational 
motives. It is quite natural that Plato should reserve 
the application of the theory of ideas for special occasions, 
and he found no such occasion in the first sketch of his 
political views. It was sufficient for him to allude to the 
longer way. 

The threefold partition of the soul is not introduced 
as a psychological problem, nor as subsidiary to some 
logical investigation, but simply in order to show the 
parallelism between the three classes in a state (rulers, 
soldiers, and middle class) and the parts of an individual 
soul. This analogy between the individual and the state, 
which can boast of such a long history after it had been 
invented by Plato, is not the idea of a young Socratic 
pupil, but of the Master of the Academy, and is a con- 
sequence of the theory of ideas. When he began to 
generalise widely and to seek in everything the ruling 
idea, he thought that he discovered an identity of 
principle between the state and the individual, and this 
led him from the individualistic ethics of the Gorgvas to 
the politics of the Republic. The transition is already 
indicated in the Sympostwm (210 c: rikrew Xdyous To.ov- 
tous Cnrety, olrives ToLoovet BeNTlovs Tovs véovs, va avary- 
KaoOy ad Vedoacbat TO év Tots erriTOEvpact Kal TOIs VOMoLS 
Kadov Kal TOvT’ idety OTe Tay avTO aUT@® Evyyevés eorw), 
and this indication has been taken for an allusion to the 
Republic by those who cling to the belief of a Republic 
written very early, within the first ten years after the 
death of Socrates. 

Such a belief is founded on a gross misconception of 
the relations between Plato and Aristophanes, and 
illustrates the uselessness of interpreting Plato from 


27 T), yon Sybel, Platons Technik an Symposion und Huthydem 
nachgewiesen, Marburg 1889; of the same author on the same subject: 
Platons Symposion, ein Progranum der Akadenvie, Marburg 1888 ; on some 
smaller articles of the same author, see a review by Natorp in Philosophische 
Monatshefte, vol. xxvi. p. 449. 
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uncertain allusions found in the works of others, instead 
of explaining him from his own writings. There is much 
to show that, though the method in the first books of the 
Republic is avowedly elementary, the threefold partition 
of the soul represents a later stage than the Phaedo. 
This has been best proved by Schultess”* (p. 55), whose 
arguments have never been refuted. The theory of three 
parts of the soul, maintained by Plato in the Tvmaeus, is a 
later theory than the simplicity of the soul affirmed in the 
Phaedo, and could not be left out of consideration in the 
Phaedoif Plato professed it at that time. We have in the 
tenth book of the Republic a sample of the manner in 
which Plato deals with this subject afterwards. Though 
he speaks of the immortality of the soul generally, he 
adds there expressly that the true nature of the soul, its 
multiplicity or simplicity, will best be seen in the next 
hfe (6124: ror dv tus tdor avTis tiv adnOn ddaow, élite 
monve.ons ite pwovoesdy)s). A similar allusion to the parts 
of the soul would certainly be found in the Phaedo, if the 
Phaedo had been written after the first books of the 
Republic. 

The later date of this work is also seen in another 
peculiarity of Plato’s later writings, already visible in the 
Phaedo but further developed in the Republic and even 
later. Plato takes every possible opportunity to establish 
subtle logical distinctions in which we may discern the 
trace of his oral teaching in the Academy. He is de- 
lighted to bring such distinctions into a very concise form, 
which requires an explanation and is repeated afterwards. 
Any unprejudiced reader will recognise that a phrase 
hike: ‘éca y éori tovadra ofa sivai tov, Ta pv Tou atta 
movov Twos éoTiy, TA & alta Exacta av’TOD EKdoTOU pOVvOY’ 
(438 B, repeated 438 D) requires some logical training to 
be understood at first reading. Such phrases would be 
vainly sought for even in the Cratylus or the Symposium, 
and they are far above the sophisms of the Huthydemus. 


“6 Fritz Schultess, Platonische Forschungen, Bonn 1875. 
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The Platonic Socrates delivers this logical riddle as if it 
were something quite natural, but Plato’s experience as 
a teacher showed him that it was too difficult for the 
ordinary reader, and Glaucon answers at once that he 
does not understand, in order to get the necessary ex- 
planation from Socrates. Socrates explains by a number 
of examples that correlated terms remain correlated after 
the addition of a qualification to each of them. If a 
science is the science of a knowledge, then mathematical 
science will be the science of mathematical knowledge. 
Plato pushes his caution so far as to observe that the 
qualification of both terms need not consist in the same 
word, as for instance the science of health is not healthy. 
After this lengthy explanation he repeats his logical 
theorem almost in the same words, and concludes with 
another example, until Glaucon is satisfied and acknow- 
ledges himself to have understood (438 E). This digression 
was not indispensable to the progress of the argument, 
and appears to have been introduced not to meet ob- 
jections really made by somebody, but only as a result 
of Plato’s increasing fondness for logic, and his experience 
about wrong inferences from dictwm sinypliciter (amr@s 
438 £) ad dictum secundum quid, a sophism exemplified 
already in the Huthydemus, but treated methodically for 
the first time in the Republic. 

A similar logical digression gives us the method of 
exclusion or of remainders, by which one part of a whole 
is investigated through elimination of the other parts 
(4284: @omep GAXNwv TiWOY TETTAPwY, BL EV TL ECnTODMEV 
aut@v gv OT@mobV ... & TA Tpla TpOTEpoV éeyvwpicaper, 
avT@ av TovT@ eéyvwopicto TO Gntovmevov). This is here 
introduced as leading to the definition of justice after 
separating from the general notion of virtue the three 
other virtues which together with justice constitute, 
according to Plato, the whole of virtue, namely temper- 
ance, courage, and wisdom. But if we look at the end 
of the discussion we see that the method of exclusion 
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has not been applied to the particular case for which it 
was introduced, because when justice appears at last, 
it is not discovered as the remaining part of virtue. 
After the elucidation of the three virtues corresponding 
to the three parts of the soul and to the three classes ot 
citizens, Plato pretends to be still in the dark about 
justice (482c: SvcBaros yé Tis 6 TOTOs palveTar Kau 
émicKktos* tot. you cKxotewos Kal Sucdvepevyytos) and 
takes this opportunity to invent one word and to use 
another in a new meaning for describing this special 
darkness. It is the same laborious play as later in the 
Parmenides : justice is found not as a virtue co-ordinated 
to the three others, but as the source of them (433 B: 
0 maou éxewos THY Stvapw TapérXEv, Hots &yyever Oa). 
Here also we find a point of view in advance of the 
Phaedo, in which wisdom was the chief virtue, and every 
other virtue to be exchanged for wisdom (Phaedo 69 8).: 
The prevalence of wisdom is proper to the earher thought 
of Plato, as we see in the Protagoras (352 D, cf. 357 c) and 
EHuthydemus (282 4). In the Symposium likewise the first 
place is given to gdpédvncis (209A: Woy} mpoonke Texety 
ppovnow te Kal THY adAnv apeTyv), and it 1s a new de- 
parture in the Republic to recognise the peculiar position 
of justice as a link between all other virtues. This view, 
maintained also in the first book of the Laws (631 c¢: 
& (ppovicews Kal cwdpoctyns) pet avdpelas Kpabevtwr 
TpiTov dv ein SiKatcoovyvyn . . . TOV Osiwy ayabdv), is the later 
view of Plato, while in his earlier works justice was only 
a part of virtue, co-ordinate with holiness or temperance 
(Prot. 329 c). In the Meno (79D: ph rotvuy pds od 
ere Cytoupévns apsThs Ons 6 Te Eotw olov Sia ToV TadbTns 
poplov amoKxpwopevos Snrooew abtiv OTwodr, I) AXXO OTLODY 
TOUTM T® avT® TPOTH reyov) the identification of virtue 
with justice 1s even expressly denied, while already in the 
first book of the Republic justice appears to be the essence 
of virtue (853 E: dpetiy Wuyfs dicavocvyvyv—835 C : SeKauo- 
ov avOpwreia apern), a position which seems to have been 
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avTov GAowody, AX’, Ws Zoe, KAANGTOS Kal ApLaTos dy Els 
ro éuratoy ExaaTos avTov péves asl aTAMS ev TH avToU 
popdn). But an occasional mention of more than one 
god, occurring in a criticism of traditional polytheism, 
is no evidence against Plato’s progress towards mono- 
theism, as we see from other passages in which 6 60s is 
used in a monotheistic sense (882 E: 6 020s dmdody Kal 
arntes ev te Epyw Kal év NOy@, Kal ovTE avTOS pEloTaTaL 
ote addovs éEarrata ; also 379 C : 0 eds, érrerd1) dyads, ... 
Tov ayabev aitios, and elsewhere 379 A, 380D, etc. Cf. 
Phaedo 62c: 020s). The doctrine of one God, a perfect 
Being, developed in the Republic, is adhered to in the 
Timaeus and Laws, while in earlier dialogues up to the 
Symposium a plurality of gods is either tacitly implied or 
expressly admitted. 

4. A curious contradiction to a statement of the 
Symposium is contained in the principle ‘one man one 
work’ (8948: ets &eaoTos By wey Av eriTnOsvpa KaOS ETLTN- 
Sevot, ToAXa 8’ od) when applied specially to the production 
and acting of comedy and tragedy (395 A: ovd? Ta SoxodvTa 
éyyus adAnAov sivas V0 pipnpwata SvvavTat of avToi dua ed 
pipetobar, olov kowwdiay Kal Tpaywdiav To.odvtes), While in 
the Symposium Socrates is made to prove the identity of 
the comic and tragic poet (223D). This discrepancy is in 
close relation to the change of Plato’s attitude towards 
the poets. While in the Symposiwm the tragic poet and 
the comic poet are represented as friends of Socrates ; 
and Homer and Hesiod, as deserving immortal fame, are 
placed in one line with Lycurgus and Solon (209pD 8), 
Plato now despises poetry as a mere piwnovs and banishes 
Homer from his state. It is strange that some erudite 
critics, who readily believe in an irreconcilable enmity 
between Plato and Isocrates, and take such a supposition 
for a firm basis of Platonic chronology, at the same time 
admit the possibility of Plato’s reconciliation with the 
poets, which would have taken place if the Symposiwm 
were written after the Republic or Phaedrus. It is much 
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less probable that a philosopher like Plato should remain 
all his life hostile to a living man, than that he should 
become untrue to fundamental principles once recognised 
and repeatedly urged. We know from the last books of 
the Laws (9418, 967 c, cf. 890 4, 964, and many other 
passages) that Plato up to his latest age thought poets 
dangerous, and we have no reason whatever to believe 
that he changed his opinion after he had written the 
Republic. Thence it results that the Republic, at least 
from B. Il onwards, must be later than the Sym- 
postum. 

5. While in the Symposiwm the educational influence 
of Beauty began with the love of beautiful’bodies (210 4), 
in the Republic harmony and rhythm are acknowledged 
to be the chief factors in education (400 p-401 c) and are 
said to creep into the soul unobserved (401c). If we 
remember that the same view recurs in the Laws (665 £) 
and Timaeus (47D), it will be easy to recognise that also 
in this respect the Republic is later than the Symposium. 

6. The purification of the senses (411 D: dvaxaOarpo- 
pevav Tav atcOncewr) 1s a very concise term scarcely used 
before the Phaedo, where the necessity of such a purifica- 
tion is explained at length. 

7. The love of the Beauty of the soul (402 D) is here 
mentioned as entirely independent of corporeal Beauty, 
while in the Sympositwm (210 8B) such a love is a higher 
degree to which the pupil is led, after beginning with 
the love of physical Beauty. In the Symposiwm sensual 
love as a lower degree is almost excused, and here we 
find it absolutely condemned (403 8). 

8. Although the method of exposition is a popular 
one and not based on the theory of ideas, in some passages 
terms first explained in the Sympostwm and Phaedo are 
employed as if they were familiar. This occurs apparently 
against the author’s intention, but furnishes us with a 
valuable evidence against Krohn’s opinion that the theory 
of ideas was entirely ignored by the author of the first 
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books of the Republic. This would leave no room for 
a distinction between atta ta Ths cwppoavuns e15y (402 C) 
and etxdvas avtav, nor for Karka 7On év TO EldeL Opmonro- 
yoovra éxelvors cai Evphovodvta, TOU avTod mEeTEeYOVTA TUTOV, 
as a KdddoTov Ogapa TO Suvapev@ Oeacbar (402 D). This 
power of superhuman vision here invoked is certainly 
the same which we know from the Symposiwm and 
Phaedo. Nor are traces of the theory of ideas limited to 
these passages. We read also ci 7’ gotw adTo Kal abvTo 
(358 B)—ad7r0 Sixatocvynv (863 A)—abTo & éxaTEpov TH AVTOD 
Suvapee gv TH TOD EyovTOs Wuy7 (366 E). 

9. It need scarcely be added that the definition of 
courage (430 B: dvvayis Kai cwrnpia dva TravTos SoEns opOAs 
Te Kal voulwou Seay Tépe Kai jon), Which has been held by 
an eminent critic to be earlier than the Laches because of 
the promise to treat this subject again (430 Cc), shows a 
marked advance beyond the discussion on courage in the 
Laches. And the supposition that the Gorgias is later 
because Glaucon says that nobody has as yet praised 
justice as it deserves (858 D) is likewise based on a mis- 
conception. The Gorgias cannot be looked upon by 
Plato at this stage as an adequate encomium on justice, 
because it deals with the more special question whether 
to suffer wrongs is better than to do them, not to dwell 
on the absurdity of drawing matter-of-fact inferences 
from a rhetorical figure. Such assertions as that about 
the praise of love in the Sympostwm or the praise of 
justice in the Republic cannot be taken literally; any 
more than Isocrates’ saying in the Hwagoras that nobody 
before him has written an encomium on a living man. 

The above considerations fully confirm the conclusions 
about the date of the first part of the Republic which 
resulted from our study of style. There cannot be the 
smallest doubt that the first part of the Republic, except 
the first book which is probably earlier, was written after 
the Symposium and Phaedo, and that therefore it is 
impossible to admit that Aristophanes in 891, when he 
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produced his Heclesiazusae, meant Plato’s (IV. 424 a) 
short allusion to the community of wives, or his later 
exposition in B. V. If this comedy were a parody of 
Plato’s Republic, then Plato would not have represented 
Aristophanes a few years afterwards with all the sym- 
pathy and friendship which are evident in the Symposiwm. 
It is a strange inconsequence to believe that Plato on one 
side would feel a lifelong resentment for the insignificant 
attacks of Isocrates, and then to represent him as in- 
different to a ribald parody of his most cherished ideals. 
Between equality of women and the rule of women there 
is a great difference. If Plato in the Timaeus (18 cD) 
and Aristotle in his Politics (1266 a 34) both clearly say 
that Plato was the first, and according to Aristotle the 
only writer, who advocated community of wives, then it 
is evident that neither Plato nor Aristotle recognised the 
similarity which some modern critics have seen between 
the absurd caricature of mad women in the LHeclesia- 
zusae and the plea for equality of sexes brought forward 
by Plato as the result of his meditations. The chief 
point for Plato was the unity of the state and the 
equality of the sexes. He was no advocate of abnormal 
sexual relations. The progress of mankind has not con- 
firmed Plato’s view, but his opinion cannot have been 
such an absurdity in the eyes of Aristophanes as it 
appeared to some modern readers. That the conception 
of a community of wives, on which Plato laid no special 
stress, was not a wholly novel conception, we see from a 
fragment of Euripides (quoted by Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 
p- 751). 

The coincidences quoted between the Heclesiazusae 
and the Republic refer chiefly to the fifth book, and are 
not very striking. The subject need not be further dis- 
cussed, as all consideration of it is precluded by the 
date of the Republic, which is placed after 385 B.c. 
according to our comparisons of style as well as of 
logical theories. So long as it is supposed that the 
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Ecclesiazusae were produced 391 B.c., there is no possi- 
bility whatever of admitting that they refer to Plato’s 
Republic. And if some eminent writers accepted this 
supposed relation, they acted like Schoene and Teich- 
muller in the question of style: giving an exaggerated 
importance to a single observation of doubtful value. It 
is an error of method to rely upon uncertain external 
allusions more than on the study of contents or style. 
If our information seems to involve contradictions, we 
must carefully weigh against each other the evidence 
in favour of both contradictory views. We have seen 
above a great number of sound arguments proving that 
the Republic is later than the Phaedo in style and 
contents. This gives us a consistent view of Plato’s 
evolution which cannot be overthrown by the very 
uncertain supposition that a play in which Plato is not 
at all mentioned, written by one of Plato’s friends, could 
be intended as an attack on Plato’s greatest work. 


Booxs V-VII 


At the beginning of the fifth book Adeimantos inter- 
rupts Socrates’ classification of constitutions by a question 
about the position of women in the ideal Republic. The 
thread of the argument here interrupted is resumed 
only in B. VIII, and thus B. V-VII form a natural 
division of the whole and deserve to be considered apart. 
The view has been advanced that a more important 
division begins towards the end of B. V, p. 471c, 
where the question of the rule of philosophers is raised, 
which fills the whole of B. VI-VII, offering many 
opportunities for logical reflections. But the transition 
from the particulars dealt with in the first part of B. V 
to problems of the highest philosophy is made quite 
plausible and natural, while the interruption at the 
beginning of B. V might be intentional and made in 
order to attract the reader’s special attention to the 
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new subject, by the rhetorical artifice of an apparently un- 
expected difficulty. The subjects dealt with in B. V-VII 
belong to the plan of the whole, and are not an afterthought, 
though this part of the Republic, if we trust stylistic 
comparisons, seems to have been completed somewhat 
later than the following books. If it is once recognised, 
as it must be on the authority of the same evidence, that 
there could not be any considerable distance of time 
between this part and the preceding fourth book, it 
becomes almost indifferent whether B. VI-VII were 
completed later or earlier than B. VIII-X. Admitting 
that they are probably written after B. IX and even after 
B. X, we do not agree for that reason with those who 
deny the unity of the Republic and the architectonic 
skill with which the parts of the whole structure are co- 
ordinated. 

The Platonic Republic would not be complete without 
the rule of philosophers, and it is irrelevant whether the 
explanation of this condition of the ideal state is better 
dealt with before or after the investigation of imperfect 
governments. As it stands, it crowns the picture of the 
ideal state and prepares the way for a representation of 
less perfect states. Even the discussion about the equality 
of sexes and the digression about international limitations 
of warfare (in B. V) are not out of place as an introduc- 
tion to the central part of the Republic. These essential 
peculiarities of the ideal state could be realised only 
under the rule of philosophers. Thus we are justified 
in leaving to this part of the Republic the place given to 
it by Plato, and in limiting our inquiry for the present 
to the relation between B. V-—VII and the preceding, 
with reference to what has been already proved of earlier 
writings. 

The theory of ideas no longer takes the form of an 
hypothesis, as in the Phaedo, but appears as a well- 
established truth, and the terms </d0s and iééa begin to be 
used currently to denote ideas, along with the familar 
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terms avo xa’ avd, OY avTo, or 6 gotuv. We have here 
an idea of beauty (479 a: idéav twa adtod Kdddovs), of 
each Being (486 D: tod dvtos idéav éxdotov), of justice 
(479 B: a’ro 70 Sixawov), of injustice (476 A), of the good 
(505 A, 517 B, 5384 GC: tod ayabod idéav), and of all other 
general notions. These ideas remain always the same 
(479 EB: del Kata TavTa OcavTws dvtTa, repeated 484 B), and 
each of them is the unity of many particulars (507 B: 
avTo 61) KaXOY Kal avTO GyaBov Kab OUTH TEPL TaYTwY, & TOTE 
@s TOAAG éTlOspev, TAAL avd KaT’ Ldéav play ExdoTOV ws pas 
ovens TLUOrvTEs, 0 zoTW ExacTov Tpocayopevouev). This is 
here stated to have been already frequently repeated 
(507 A: ta 7’ av tots iumpocbev pynOévta Kat ddroTE HH 
modAaKis eipnueva). Such a reference to the theory of 
ideas as familiar to Socrates can only allude to the Sym- 
postum and Phaedo, and is more explicit than the famous 
designation of the ideas in the Phaedo as ta rwodvOptrnTa 
(100 B), which has appeared to some critics a reason for 
placing the Phaedo after the Phaedrus and Republic. In 
the Phaedo the mention ‘& OpuvAvtpev asl’ (76 D) does not 
even necessarily refer to the theory of ideas, but only 
to the notions of the beautiful, the good, &c.: ‘if the 
beautiful, the good, and all similar attributes, about which 
we are always talking, have real existence,’ not: ‘if, as 
we are always repeating, the good, &c., have real existence.’ 
In the same way ‘ta wodv@pvrnta’ (100 B) may refer 
to moral ideas generally, and not to their transcendental 
existence as substances. But in Rep. V the theory of 
ideas is manifestly referred to. | 
Moreover, no special stress is laid in the Republic on 
the separate and independent existence of ideas. The 
ideas are an object of thought (507 c: rds idéas vosioOai 
pauev, opacOa 8 ov). The relation of things to ideas is 
still described with the same terms (476 D: adtd Kal ra 
éxeivov petéxovta) as in the Phaedo and Symposium, but 
how careless Plato was about the fixity of terms is evident 
if we consider that he speaks also of ‘seeing’ the idea of 
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the beautiful (476 B: of 27’ avté 760 Kadov Svvatol iévas TE 
Kal opav Kal’ ait . . . omavio av ciev). This is obviously 
a metaphor, which had been used also in the Symposium 
(210 BE: Katowerai te Oavpactoyv tiv dtiow Kadov), and 
means that the intellectual intuition of ideas is quite as 
immediate and objective as the sight of visible things. 
This knowledge of ideas is even much clearer than the 
ordinary knowledge based on perception (511 6: cadéarepov 
TO UTO THs TOD StaréyecOat EriatHuNsS TOD OVTOS TE KaL VONTOD 
Gzmpovmevov . . ). Plato insists that the ideas are inde- 
pendent of the senses (532 A: ott dtav Tis TO SiareyeoOar 
eTvyeipn, avev Tac@v TaV alcOncEwY Ova TOD NOYoU er’ aUTO 
0 gotuv ExacTOV Opa, Kal fn) aTrOoTH, Tplw av avto 6 zoTw 
ayalov aith vonoe Aan, cf. 537 D), and it seems as if 
the senses no longer enjoyed even the merit of remember- 
ing ideas through the similarity of our perception to 
absolute notions. This marks a development in the 
direction of pure idealism beyond the Phaedo. The 
similarity between concrete things and the ideas, how- 
ever, continues to be maintained (476 C: 0 xada pév 
Tpaywata vouitwv, avTo d& KaANOs un vouilov . . . TO 
bmotov T@ py buoLoy AN avTO iyATat eivar @ ZowKEv), aS 
the cause of errors, because every idea seems to be many, 
while it is really one (476.4: mdvtwr Tov Eidav TrépL 0 adTos 
AOyos, avTO pev @v ExacTov eivat, TH OF TOV TpakewY Kal 
cwoudtov Kal GdANAwY KoWWwVia TavTaxyod dpavTalopsva 
mordra haiverOat Exactov). The power or faculty of 
knowing the ideas as they are is here presented under 
different names, as yvoun (476 D), yvaous (478 Cc, also 
508 BE), émicriyn (478 A), vonow (532 B, 511 BE), vods 
(511 D), Tob dtaréeyer Oar Sdvauis (511 B). 

This variety of vocabulary need not awaken suspicion 
as to the perfect unity of thought in the theory. It was 
Plato’s usual manner in that time, to use many names for 
his new ideas, and he blamed those who stick to names 
(4544: Kat’ atto To bvopa SuoKew Tod EeyOévtos THY 
évaytiwow) as eristics, unable to classify notions accord- 
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ing to natural species (454.4: 80a TO pa SdvacBae Kar’ eidy 
Siarpovpevor TO Aeyousvoy érioxoTety) and therefore using 
the art of contradiction (4544: % ddvapuss Ths dvTidoyiKHs 
téyvns) inferior to true logic. 

Apart from the diversity of names it 1s evident that 
Plato has progressed since his first attempt ata classifica- 
tion of psychical acts, and that the reason (Noyorexov) of 
B. IV is now subdivided into several distinct faculties 
(Suvdpets 477 ©, cf. 443 B, 518 c) among which the highest 
is the science or vision of ideas, or of true Being (ro dv 
qavreros 477 A, efAixpwos, ibidem, ovola 525 B, 534 A, &c.). 
This knowledge is infallible (477 E: dvapudprytov), and is 
no longer as in the Phaedo based upon an ultimate hypo- 
thesis as the most probable truth, but upon a principle 
above every doubt (510 B: dpyny avuTroberor, cf. 511 B: peype 
Tod avuTroétou émt THY TOD TavTos apyny, Cf. 533 C, 534 B). 
The knowledge of this principle is not an inference, but 
an intuition, and Plato constantly uses metaphorical 
expressions taken from the senses of sight and touch to 
denote the immediate character of his highest knowledge 
(Sev 511 A, 5830, artecOar 511 B, Woyfs dupa 533 D, 
opav 476 B, Peacoat 518 ©, &e.). 

The principle itself, being the foundation of all this 
highest science, is the idea of the Good () tod dyaOod ida 
péytotov wa@nuwa 505 A), identical with that Ssaruovia ioyvs 
mentioned in the Phaedo (99 c) and there held to be beyond 
the reach of mankind (Phaedo 99 CD: tavtns zotepyOnv 
Kal ovr’ avtos stpetv ote Tap dddou pasty olds TE &yevdunr). 
Now Plato has found it, but he feels unable to show it to 
his readers (533 A: ovKét’ of0s 7 Zoe. dxoXovOstv) otherwise 
than by indicating the method of training, which leads to 
the evolution of the dialectical faculty. He says enough 
about his idea of Good to enable modern readers, who have 
gone through the prescribed training, and are familiar 
with abstraction, to distinguish what has been said meta- 
phorically from the abstract meaning of his thoughts. 

If we wish to understand Plato’s idea of the Good, we 
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must bear in mind that mythical falsehoods have an edu- 
cational value (882), and that he was carried off by the 
novelty and the sublime beauty of his subject into some 
exaggerations, which he confesses clearly towards the end 
of the whole logical digression (5360: éredabouny bru 
érraiCousv, Kal paddov évTewdpevos eirov. Aéywv yap “pa 
ZBreva mpos dirocodiav, Kai idwv T pOTPNNAKLG [LEVNV 
avakiws, ayavaktncas por boxe Kal dotrep Ovpwbels Tots 
aitios orrovdalérepoy eimeiy & eizrov). In his indignation 
at the degraded condition of philosophy, Plato exalted her 
power and dignity. He does not add, in what particulars 
this exaggeration was contained, because the trifling 
correction introduced by this strange confession, narnely 
the question of the most convenient age for dialectical 
studies, would not justify his apology. 

One property, at least, attributed to the idea of Good 
cannot be taken literally.? Plato says the idea of Good 
exceeds even Being itself in power and dignity (509B: 
ovK ovclas OvTOs TOU ayaod, GAN Eri éréKewa THs ovalas 
mpeoBela Kat Suvawe vrepéyovtos) and is the first cause of 
all Being as well as of all knowledge and truth (508E: 
aitiav © ériotipns ovaav Kai adrnbelas ws yuyywoKopéerns . 
cf. 509 B). Having thus brought the expectation of his 
hearers to the highest point, he not only refuses any 
explanation of the dialectic power which perceives the 
idea of Good (533 a) but declines even to insist that his 
view of it is correct (533 A: ovKér’ d&vov ToiTo duayv- 
pilecbar, cf. Phaedo 114 bp). Here he employs much 
rhetorical artifice with the aim of inducing his readers 
to attempt the long and tedious training which according 
to his indications leads to this vision of overwhelming 
‘Beauty, the idea of Good. But this idea of Good in 
the Republic, with all its brilliancy and grandeur, cannot 
be anything else than the final cause depicted in more 


229 See Paul Shorey, ‘ The idea of Good in Plato’s Republic: a study in the 
Logic of Speculative Ethics,’ in vol. i. pp. 188-239 of the Studies m Classical 
Philology of the University of Chicago, Chicago 1895. 
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sober language in the Phaedo. That it is raised above 
all hypotheses as an unconditioned principle means only 
that since the time when he wrote the Phaedo Plato had 
grown so much accustomed to his highest hypothesis that 
it has lost for him every hypothetical character. It had 
also become more substantial through intimate association 
with the practical aspirations which now absorbed him. 
At the same time, if he placed the idea of Good beyond 
Being, he made a very decisive step towards a return from 
the conception of the separate and independent existence 
of ideas. An idea as a necessary notion of every possible 
conscious mind is not a substance, and yet limits and 
shapes the existence of substances. We have no sufficient 
evidence for saying that Plato when he wrote the Re- 
public had fully realised this truth, but if he did so, he 
had no need to change anything in his revelations about 
the idea of Good and the other ideas. His doctrine 
that truth is rather to be found in thought than in actual 
life (473 4: vow tyes mpaktw NéEews rTov adnOsias éhar- 
tecOat, Kav 2 poy Tm Soxet) 1s a sign that he went still 
farther away from his starting point referred to in the 
Phaedo, that thought is an image of Being. 

The conditions for an actual development of the 
faculty by which we see the idea of Good are depicted 
with glowing eloquence. Not everybody is able to follow 
the path, even if he has a leader (479 E: rovs avto TO 
KaNov fa) Op@vTas, Nd’ ANAM er’ avTO dyovTe SuVAaméevoUS 
émecOat...d0€aletv dycouev). A philosopher is born, 
and when born, he must also be made and have a strong 
will to develope his innate power (518 oc). He has a 
golden nature (415 A), and loves wisdom and knowledge 
above everything (475 B: tov dirdcodov codlas dycomev 
érvOuuntny sivat, ov THs wev, THS © ov, AAG TWaons—cf. 
376 B: Td ye piropabés Kai dirdcodoy tavrov, also Phaedo 
82.6 Pirouabys is parallel to P:kocopyjoas) ; he is insatiable 
of every kind of knowledge (475 oc). Therein he is 
opposed to the sight-lover and others who care only for 
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concrete things (476 B). A philosopher betrays already 
in his childhood the greatest love of justice (486 B: 
Wuynv cKxoTav hiiocopoy Kal pr) evdds véov dvTos éricKéerpst, 
el dpa oiucaia Te Ka) Twepos 1) SvoKowwrvyntos Kal aypla), an 
excellent memory, a great facility of learning, he is 
generous, kind, truthful, courageous, and temperate 
(487 A: vce prywov, edtpabys, peyadorpeTys, evyapis, 
giros te Kal Evyyevns adrntelas, Svxacocvvyns, avdpelas, 
cwppoctvvns). From his youth upwards he loves truth 
beyond everything (485 p: rev TO GvTL Prrtoualy tacns 
arnOelas det evdds 2x véov 6 TL uddLoTa opeyecOa). He 
grows accustomed to consider the whole of the universe 
in his meditations (486 A: Wuyi pedrdovon Tod Gdov kal 
TavtTos asl emopétecOar Oeiov Kai avOpwmivov), which reach 
far beyond the limits of his own time and include the 
totality of Being (486 A: 4 tmdpye Siavola peyado- 
mpéreva Kat Gewpia wavTos piv yYpdvov, Tadons O2 ovcias, 
oiov Te oles TOUT@ péya TL SoKEly Eivar TOV avOpwmTiwor 
Biov ;) whereby human life appears insignificant, and 
death loses all its terrors (4868). Through all ephemeral 
appearances he perceives a substance free from changes 
(485 B: éxelvns THS ovalas THs asl ovens Kal yn TAAVELEVNS 
Umo yevéoews Kal pOopas ... . Kal waons avTHs) and 
neglects no manifestation of eternal Being, having an 
open eye for the smallest detail as well as for the whole. 
His faculty by which he sees the ideas (479 E: atta 
EKaTTA KA) Gel KATA TAUTA Woav’Tws dvTa) does not impair 
in any way the exercise of all virtues and the capacity for 
acquiring practical experience (484 D: éumewpia pndéev 
éxelvov édrelrovtas nd évy GAM ponodEevl pépEL apETHs 
VOTEPOUYTAS). 

This image of the philosopher is made still more 
attractive by the contrast to the merely practical ordinary 
man (476 A) who esteems vulgar opinions (480 4), 
ignoring the certitude of science. He is dreaming, 
because he is unable to distinguish concrete things from 
the ideas, being deceived by their similarity (476 A, cf. 
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534 ¢). Plato calls such would-be practical persons 
blind (484 c: 4 otv Soxodai Te tupr@v Svadépevy of TH dvTu 
Tov OvTos éxdoToU éoTepnuevor THS yvooEews ; Cf. 506 C), their 
Opinions are sophisms (496 A), and if they hit the truth 
by accident they do it like a blind man following the 
right road (506 c). 

The power of the philosopher (511 B: 7 Tod S.a- 
réyecOar Stvauts) is directed towards the idea of the Good 
which is the clearest idea in existence (518 CD: tov évTos 
To davotatov . . . eivat dapev tayabov). Whatever else 
Plato says about the idea of Good, as cause of truth, 
reason, and Being (517 ©: ayaOobd idéa ... adyOevav Kat 
vody Tapacyopern ... 509B: Kal TO eivai Te Kal THY ovolav 
um’ éxelvov avtots mpoceiva.), does not exclude the idea of 
Good from the system of ideas. Something is sacrificed 
to the defective comparison of the good with the sun, 
the light with truth (508 a—509 bp). Plato had himself 
admitted, in agreement with the common psychological 
experience, that truth and reason are a product of the 
philosopher’s own activity (490 B : 6 ye évTws diropabyjs, . .. 
yevuynoas vodv Kal adrnOetav, yvoln Te Kal adrnOos 
fen), and if afterwards for the purpose of drawing a 
parallel between the material and intellectual world he 
attributes truth to a power independent of the individual 
mind, this must be counted among the exaggerations 
into which he was led by the greatness of the subject. 

In the whole Platonic doctrine of the ideal philosopher 
there is a permanent truth embodied: that the highest 
level of objective knowledge can be reached only by the 
highest subjective training of the best individuals. Looked 
at from this point of view, Plato’s indications as to this 
special training deserve the attention of the logician, and 
belong really to the logic of Plato. 

The way of initiation proceeds no longer, as in 
the Symposiwm, through esthetical contemplation, but 
is prepared, as in the Phaedo, by a course of mathe- 
matical propaedeutics. The power of mathematical 
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studies in developing abstract thought is illustrated by 
two fresh examples, taken one from arithmetic and the 
other from geometry. The identity of units, which is 
fundamental in arithmetical inquiries, does not exist in 
our sensual experience, where each unit is different from 
every other. This identity can only be understood by the 
action of thought (526 A: dpiOuav év ois TO 8v tcov TE 
ExaoTov Trav Tavtl Kal ovds cutxpov Suapgpov, woprov Te Eyov 
Ev EavT@ ovdev . . . SeavonOHvat povoy eyxwpel, dros & 
ovdawas petayerpliCecOar Suvatov). We owe it to the clear- 
ness of numbers that we distinguish things which to our 
senses appear confused (524 Cc: péya pny Kai dis Kai 
oulKpov sMpa . . . ouyKEyvuévov TL. dua O& THY TOUTOU 
cabyvetay péya av Kai TpLKpoV 1) VONTLS HvayKxacln loEtv, 
OU TUYKEXUMEVA AAA SLWPLTpéva, TovVaYTiov 1) ’KElVN). 
This difference between numerical exactness and the 
inexactness of sense perception is the origin of rational 
inquiry about the nature of quantity (524 oc: évredbev 
molev mpatov errépyeta épéoOas ruiv, ti ody ToT’ éoTl TO 
péya ad Kal To cutxpov). A similar difference exists be- 
tween the material models of geometrical figures and the 
ideal figures which they represent. Even Daidalos or 
another most skilful technical genius could never draw 
or form figures corresponding to our ideal notion of them 
(529 B), and it would be ridiculous to make geometrical 
inferences or to endeavour to learn the truth about geo- 
metrical properties of figures from such models, and not 
from the models of ideal figures that exist only in our 
thought, surpassing in exactness everything visible to the 
eye. On these examples Plato shows that mathematical 
studies lead from ever-changing perceptions to the true 
substance of Being (521 D: wdOnwa Wroyfjs okKov amo Tov 
yiryvouevouv émi to dv), from the twilight of vulgar experi- 
ence to the daylight of philosophy (521 c: é« vuKrepuihs 
TLVOS Hepas Els adnOwnv Tob dvTos ovoay éerrdvodov, iv 6n 
dirocopiay adnOn dyoowev civar). But the philosopher 
will not content himself with such a knowledge of mathe- 
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matics as is useful for a practical man; his mmmediate 
aim is not any practical application, but theoretical 
knowledge (525 B). He will push his investigations far 
enough to understand the nature of quantity, without 
caring for practical advantages (525 c: gws dv éri Oéav 
THs TOV apiouav picews abikwvTal TH VoHTEL ATH, OVK wVIS 
ovo? TpaucEws YapLY, GAN EvEeKa avTHs THs ~ruyis paoctovys TE 
petaotpophns amo yevéeoews é” adjleay Te Kai ovciay... ). 
Such theoretical studies develope an organ of the soul 
more valuable than a thousand eyes, because it is the 
only eye which beholds truth (527 D E: éy tovto.s Tots 
paOnpacw sxactov dpyavoyv TL wWwuyhs exxaOaipetas . 
KpeitTov dv awOAvar prpiwv oupatay* pove yao avT@® 
adjOea opata). Plato complains that solid geometry 
was In his times very much behind plane geometry, and 
believes that it is in the power of the state to further 
such inquiries by honouring them as they deserve (528 B). 
He recommends also astronomy to the future philosopher, 
but adds that a philosophical astronomer will not expect 
very much from mere observation of the stars. He will 
use the sight of the stars just as a mathematician uses 
roughly drawn figures with aview to the discovery of general 
laws. 

Plato shows here a deep insight into the logical 
nature of theoretical knowledge. His very words can be 
applied even to-day to investigations about the possibility 
of which he could not have a definite idea. When he 
says that through all the apparent movements the astro- 
nomer should reach the true velocity and the true orbits 
and movements of heavenly bodies, and that this can be 
done only by thought, not by sight (529 p), the modern 
reader involuntarily remembers how Adams and Leverrier 
discovered Neptune without the use of a telescope, by 
following out purely theoretical considerations. When 
Plato further decides a priort that the movements of the 
stars must undergo periodical changes and cannot remain 
always the same (5380 B: atoroy aAyjoetas Tov vopuitovta 
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yiyvecOal Te tTatta asl @oa’Tws Kal ovdauh odds Tapar- 
AATTELW, CHa Te ZyovTa Kal op@peva), this appears a still 
more striking example of true physical knowledge acquired 
by pure thought. 

But our illusion is destroyed when we read that the 
details of the movements of the stars are not worth 
careful search, precisely because they undergo changes. 
Here the whole distance between Plato’s logic and the 
modern logic becomes evident. For Plato science could 
only refer to knowledge, while we have learnt to deal 
scientifically with probabilities. Plato was perfectly 
right in holding that absolutely exact knowledge is 
impossible in astronomy and every other  investi- 
gation of nature. But he was wrong in supposing that 
therefore these subjects cannot be dealt with sctenti- 
fically. The whole natural science of to-day, though few 
persons are always aware of it, is a science of approxi- 
mations and probabilities. We have learnt to estimate 
the possible amount of our errors, and to reduce them to 
units of such low degree that we can neglect them. We 
owe this power chiefly to the infinitesimal ealculus, 
which marks the essential advance of science from Plato’s 
days to the present epoch of scientific progress. Plato 
had no instrument for such evaluations, and he therefore 
could not admit an exact knowledge of astronomy. He 
went so far as to say that looking up at the stars not only 
does not exalt the soul, but does not even teach us any- 
thing, because the soul rises upwards only through 
inquiries about invisible Being (529 8B: od dvvapac ddXo TH 
vouica dvw Trowvy Wwuyijyv PrEérev wana i éxeivo, 0 dv 
mEpi TO Ov TE Kal TO GOpaTor). 

The eyes must in no way be esteemed above reason, 
nor the ears, and Plato despises equally those who believe 
in learning music by hearing tones and distinguishing 
them as sharp and flat (531 4). The true theory of music 
has higher problems to resolve, and studies the harmony of 
numbers and its reason (5310: émicxoreiy tives Evpdavor 
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apiOpot Kai tives od, Kab dua tt éxatepor). Such higher 
music and higher astronomy, making use of the stars and 
of sound-harmonies only as matter for generalisations 
which show the unity of the whole, are recommended by 
Plato as useful in the preparatory training of a philo- 
sopher (531D). But even such studies are only intro- 
ductory to dialectic. Mathematicians, astronomers, 
musicians are only dreaming about true Being; so long 
as they rely on hypotheses, without being able to give 
reasons for them, their studies do not deserve the name 
of true science (53830: dvepéttoves pév TEept TO Ov, Utrap 
62 ddvvatov avtais idsiv). 

A true science cannot be based on unknown or un- 
knowable first principles (533.C: @ yap apyn mév 0 pur) ote, 
terevTn Os Kal Ta peTaed 2& ov pt) olde GUpTémdEKTAL, TIS 
LNXAVH THY TOLAVTNY Omoroyiay ToTe éTLoTHuNnY yeverOan ;). 
Such apparent sciences rest on mutual agreement, while 
only Dialectic rises above all hypothetical beginnings 
(5830 D: ) SwarextiKt weCodos povn TavTn TopEeveTal, Tas 
brobéces avatpodoa, im’ avtTny THY apxnv, wa BeBarHontat) 
up to the absolute principle to which it gives the highest 
stability. The dialectician seeks the substance of each 
thing (534B: duadextixoy Karsls TOV Oyo EKxacTOU ap- 
Bavovta THs ovalas) and conceives himself to know some- 
thing only in so far as he is able to give reasons for it 
(5384B: tov ya) Fyovta, Kal’ doov av pH ExN AOYoV avTO TE 
Kal GdXrAw Oiddvat, KATA TOTOdTOY vody Tepl TOUTOU ov dHaEes 
éyewv). Dialectic, then, or as we should now term it, 
metaphysic, is at the summit of all other sciences 
(534). This summit is reached through the ability of 
asking questions and answering them (531 5, 534D), and 
through using the hypotheses with a full consciousness of 
their hypothetical character, until the highest principle is 
found, without any reliance on the testimony of the senses 
(511 Bc). Plato had then already conceived a general 
system of human knowledge, including all sciences and 
uniting them into one whole (537 ©: ra te yvSnv pabhpata 
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. TUVAKTEOY eis TIVELY OiKELOTHTOS GAANAWY TOV waOn- 
paToy Kal THS Tov dvTos dvoews). Only those who are 
able to perceive the unity of things are dialecticians 
(5387 ©: 6 cuvoTTikos dtarEKkTLKOS). 

This picture of the subjective training, which is in- 
dispensable if the highest objective knowledge is to be 
attained, betrays a point of view far more advanced than 
the Symposiwm, in which the subjective training was also 
recognised as indispensable, but started not from reason 
but from esthetical and ethical experience. Though in 
the Phaedo the importance of mathematics was already 
accepted, and one highest principle alluded to, we see 
here a greater certainty manifested as to this highest 
principle. We find the philosopher enraptured over his 
discovery ; it was Plato’s own discovery that all the 
details of existence can be brought into relation to one 
final cause of the universe. His great predecessor Par- 
menides had only recognised the unity of the whole, and 
declared the ‘many’ an illusion. Plato was the first to 
bridge over that abyss between the one and the many, 
and his metaphysical discovery is one that has never 
since been refuted. 

Plato’s conception of one final aim of the universe, 
of the connection between the highest idea and the 
most minute particulars even of sensible experience, 
remains unchanged after a long progress of particu- 
lar sciences and of philosophy. This conception he 
caught sight of in the Symposium, declared it beyond his 
understanding in the Phaedo, and affirmed confidently 
its existence in the Republic, though he still declined to 
explain it fully (506 D, 533 A), alleging as one reason that 
Socrates is unable to give that full explanation, and as 
another that Glaucon is not yet sufficiently prepared to 
understand it. But enough is said to enable the modern 
reader to see that Plato was in full possession of his 
highest principle when he wrote his Republic. He called 
it a model contained in the soul (484c: évapyés ev tH 
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Wuyi Tapdderypa), and he required the greatest exactness 
in the highest generalisations of science (504D E: yedotoy 
2. TOV psyictoV pH peyiotas aEvody givat Kal Tas axKpt- 
Bélas). 

Two allegories used by Plato in the Republic to 
illustrate his thoughts are deservedly famous. The 
comparison between the sun and the idea of Good is 
deficient and contradictory, as truth, according to Plato’s 
own acknowledgment, comes not to us from without like 
the light of day. But the other allegory in which this 
world is represented as similar to a cave (514-518) is one 
of the most beautiful. and consistent answers._of a 
philosopher to practical people who deride philosophy as 
useless. Plato here explains why the philosopher, accus- 
tomed to the most difficult problems of Being, appears at 
first sight lable to error in practical life, and how he, 
better than the merely practical man, very soon acquires 
a certainty in action impossible for those who know only 
practical hfe and have never measured the depth of the 
world of thought. Nearly every image in the allegory of 
the cave has a deep meaning. ‘We spend our life in 
chains, being limited in the possibility of our movements, 
and prevented by our situation from knowing the truth. 
Those who succeed in hberating themselves from the 


chains of earthly passion and human ignorance, and 
explore a world much wider than the cave in which the 
others are living, have laid on them, according to Plato, 


the duty of returning among their former companions 
in misfortune and of instructing them so as to set free 
as many as possible. \ They will not be believed at first, 
and people will laugh at their tales about the beauties of 
the upper world, and they will sometimes commit sheht 
errors about objects seen in the cave, which are like 
shadows of the realities above. Their sight, after long 
dwelling in full daylight, requires some time to get accus- 
tomed to the darkness of the cave, in order to distinguish 
the shadows, which to the prisoners appear to be the 
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highest realities. But once accustomed, the philosopher 
will judge more correctly than others, even about those 
shadows, because he knows the realities which produce 
them, and he has seen the sun of Truth, which does not 
shine in the cave. This beautiful allegory need not 
be repeated in all its details, as it may be assumed to be 
familar to our readers. It has a very great logical 
importance, as it shows that for Plato at that time 
sensible experience was the shadow of the ideas. This 
is also the only hint which the Republic contains that the 
ideas might be independent of the human mind and indeed 
of any existing consciousness. In many passages, as we 
have seen, the ideas are spoken of as existing in the 
philosopher’s soul and even as a product of the activity 
of his thought. It seems that Plato no longer attached 
such importance to their separate existence, and that 
he had to a certain. extent reconciled himself to the 
identity of ideas with general notions. 

The theory of ideas and of the dialectical faculty 
occupies the largest place in this part of the Republic, 
while the remaining intellectual faculties are briefly 
disposed of. The second rank is taken by the mathe- 
matical knowledge termed here dvavora (534 A). The 
difference between this faculty and dialectical knowledge 
consists in the use of hypotheses (510 B), which re- 
main untouched by the- mathematician. As such hypo- 
theses Plato quotes arithmetical properties of numbers 
and geometrical properties of figures, which are ad- 
mitted to be the ultimate foundations of mathematical 
science (510 c). 

Both évdvora and ézmvctyun are called in one passage 
vonots and opposed to the inferior faculty of opinion 
(Sofa 534 A), which is again subdivided into wiotis 
referring to things and éexacia to images (511 &). It 
seems that this division, mentioned here only and never 
again used by Plato, had a purely occasional character 
and served the purpose of an elaborate parallelism 
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between the sense of sight and the intuition of the soul. 
To correspond to the difference between things and 
images a division of ideas was wanted, and the mathe- 
matical figures best corresponded within the ideal world 
to the images of the physical world. So far the analogy 
was plausible, but the subdivision of the two chief 
faculties of opinion and science into four was not justified 
and is frequently contradicted by Plato in the same 
text, as he uses Sidvoia, vonors, émuctynun and dvadexTiKn 
dvvauts indifferently one for another. Even in the sixth 
and seventh books the distinction is by no means con- 
sistently followed, and in some passages (500 B: To 
yz Ws GANO@s Tpos Tots ovat THY Siavoiay ~yovTt—H11 A: 
Entoivtés Te alta éketva ideiy A ov« Av Adres idou Tes 7) TH 
dcavoia—529 D: To dv Tayos.... & On Ady pev Kal Svavola 
AnTTA, Owes O' ov) Svavora Means pure thought, and not the 
special faculty of mathematical knowledge which had 
been named dsavora (511 D: dcdvoiay Karety por SoKeis THY 
TOV yewmeTpiK@” ... EEwv). 

Equally irrelevant is the subdivision of opinion (édéa) 
into an opinion about things (miotes 511 5, 534 a), and 
an opinion about images (elkacia 511 b, 534 a). (This 
division is of no importance and proves only Plato’s 
fondness for symmetrical dichotomies.” ) He never again 
alludes to these distinctions, and the old bipartition of 
intellectual activity into opinion and knowledge remains 
here as in all other works of Plato fundamental. 
Opinion is intermediate between ignorance and know- 
ledge (477 B, cf. 478 D), and it refers to what in one 
respect is being and in another not-being, and appears as 
intermediate between substance and nothing (478 pb: 
olov da Ov TE Kal 22) Ov). 

230 Tt has been attempted to find a relation between the four intellectual 
faculties of the Republic and, the degrees of perfection in the Symposium 
(Carl Boetticher, ‘ros und Erkenntniss bei Plato in ihrer gegenseitigen 
Férderung und Ergiinzung,’ Jahresbericht des Lwisenstdidtischen Gynma- 


stwms zu Berlin, Ostern 1894), but the exposition is by no means con- 
vincing. 
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For the first time Plato here investigates the object of 
opinion as differing both from the object of knowledge and 
from that of ignorance. While the ideas are the proper 
object of science, they are not accessible to opinion, and 
Plato defines with great logical acuteness what is sus- 
ceptible of opinion. It is anything that could be other- 
wise than it is (479 A). Wesee here clearly established the 
difference between accident and substance, opinion and 
science. This very important logical theory was prepared 
by the law of contradiction, stated in the Phaedo, where 
Plato observed that apparent contradictions are found in 
things but notin ideas (Phaedo 1038). But neither in the 
Phaedo nor in any earlier work had the difference between 
the object of science and that of opinion been recognised. 

It is interesting to observe that Plato employs this 
distinction between accident and substance to justify his 
conviction of the mental equality between the sexes, 
wherein he was so much in advance of his own times, and 
even of the reigning prejudice of our own century. It is 
one of the deepest thoughts in Plato’s Republic, that the 
sexual difference is accidental and exterior as compared 
with individual intellectual differences among men as 
well as women (454 B-455 4). And this thought is one 
of the most interesting practical applications of Plato’s 
logic. Plato thus proclaimed the truth that thought is 
independent even of such fundamental bodily conditions 
as the difference of sex. Many times later philosophers 
have been drawn by the strength of appearance to credit 
organs of our body with pure thought, and thus to 
destroy the soul’s independence and permanence. Plato 
had within his limited experience many inducements to 
admit the popular belief that some part of the body is 
active in thought. He resisted this temptation and was 
the first to understand clearly and to affirm confidently 
that thought is an activity of the invisible, incorporeal 
soul, which does not need material organs for its exercise. 
That the body’s only aim is to supply us with sensations 
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and to act on the outward world according to our own 
will, is a truth which remains ‘even to-day incredible to 
some physiologists unjustly called psychologists. This 
truth was discovered by Plato and constantly reaffirmed 
by him, from the Phaedo onwards to his latest works. 

A consequence of the doctrine that the objects of 
opinion and science are not the same led Plato to his 
theory about Not-Being or Nothing as the object of igno- 
rance. Ignorance is a state of the soul, and consists in 
believing what is not (478B: dévvatov Kal 8.Eucat 70 
pn ov... ©: My dvte pay ayvouay 2& avadyens arreooper, 
évtt 8& yvaouv). Therein ignorance is distinguished from 
mere opinion and coincides with ‘wrong opinion’ (é0fa 
wevdys) called also duaGia by Plato (Prot. 358 Cc: duabiav 70 
Towvee NéyEeTE, TO Yrevdh Exew SdEav Kal epedoOas TEpi TOV 
Tpaywatov Tov TodXod akiwy, cl. Huthyd. 286 D, and also 
Theaet. 170 B, Polit. 309 a, Crat. 429D: todrTO éotw TO 
yrevdh Adyetv, TO ut) TA Ova Aéyerv). Opinion as inter- 
mediate between ignorance and knowledge had been 
already mentioned in the Meno and Symposiwm (2024: 
TO Opda do€dfew . . . toTw TL weTaEd codias Kal apablas) 
but then with the predicate of ‘right’ which is dropped 
here, with an intention of exact terminology not after- 
wards maintained. 

In the above exposition of the logical theories con- 
tained in B. V-VII we had already occasion to see 
that Plato has here advanced beyond the stage of the 
Phaedo. But perhaps a more evident proof of this position 
is found in an ethical hint about the highest aims of life. 
It was a current theory of earlier dialogues that true 
happiness is the aim of each individual, and the tale of 
rewards and punishments after death was in agreement 
with this conception of the aims of life. Even in the first 
books of the Republic this was tacitly admitted, and in 
the ninth book Plato attempts to prove that the philo- 
sopher is happier than anybody else. Intellectual pleasure 
or knowledge (fpovnovs Phaedo 76 c, 79 D) was the highest 
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ideal of Plato before the Republic. Now he declares that 
the aim cannot be pleasure, nor even knowledge (505 BC), 
because there are bad pleasures, and because the 
knowledge, if defined, will turn out to be the knowledge 
of the good. The aim of life is higher than this, and must 
be clearly known by the leader of men (5058: 6 6» SuwKee 
wev ataca Wvyn Kal Tovtov &vexa Tavta Tpatte). The 
conception of an aim of life above every kind of pleasure 
and happiness, even above knowledge and wisdom (509 4), 
is new, and arises here as a consequence of the new 
knowledge of ideas and their hierarchy leading to the one 
highest principle of Being. 

Some hints show us Plato’s educational experience at 
the time when he wrote this part of the Republic. He 
says that the young must be taught through play (5374: 
maifovtas tpede), and warns us that no teacher should 
treat his pupils as ‘slaves (536 E : 
dovrelas Tov édevOepoy yp?) pavOavew 


ovdey pwaOnwa peta 

2» woyy Biatov 
ovdev Zupovoy 4a0nua) because knowledge is never durable 
if imposed by violence. Plato is so confident as to the 
power of youth that he credits the young with the greatest 
labours and undertakings (536 D: véwy mavres of pweyadou 
Kat of ToAAO Tovot), but he has already experienced the 
logical abuses of youth, which he complains of later in 
the dialectical dialogues. Young men are not serious in 
reasoning, and delight in contradictions, playing with the 
argument like young dogs with our clothes (539 B). Here 
again, asin the Phuedo, Plato sees the origin of scepticism 
in the abuse of reasoning : 


Phaedo 908: émeiday tis mu- 
, , ‘ > lal > 
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f 2 
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_ ld 
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Ses 2 
. Kal avOus Erepos 
kal €repos . 

. ovder tyes odd€ BEBaror. 


Rep. 589 Bc: Grav mo\Aovs pev 
mo\\@v Oe 


eheyx Gar, opddpa kal raxd ep- 


> ‘ > , c 4 
avtol ehéyEoow, td 


/ > A ‘ qq tal 
mintovow eis TO pndev nyetoOa 
vrep mporepov. 


It is characteristic that this abuse was explained in a 
general and somewhat lengthy way in the Phaedo, while 
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here it is briefly mentioned as well known (539B: oiwau ce 
ov edn Oévas) and attributed specially to the young, which 
confirms the impression that Plato was grown older, as in 
his latest works he frequently speaks of the inconsequence 
of youth (cf. Phil. 15D). Some minor coincidences 
between this part of the Republic and the earlier 
dialogues may be briefly mentioned. The affinity of the 
soul to the ideas, affirmed in the Phaedo, is here shortly 
referred to (490B: avtod 6 goTw séxaotTov Ths picEws 
iabacbar & TpoonKke wWuyhns ébamtec@ar Tov TovovTou 
mpoonxer de Evryyevel), with the difference that according to 
the new division of faculties only a part of the soul is 
distinguished by this affinity. The metaphor Aryeuv 
wbdivos, used in this passage to describe the suffering of a 
soul in search of the Truth, would be scarcely natural in 
this abridged and familiar form if the theory of intellectual 
fecundity in the Symposiwm were not assumed as known 
(Synypostwm 209 A). A similar allusion to the Symposiwm 
appears in the assertion of the fewness of those who are 
able to seek the idea of Beauty, and to follow when they 
are led to it: 


Symp. 210 a: det rov dpOas Rep.476 0:6 kaka pev rpdypara 
iovra ent toiTo TO mpaypa.+. vopigarv, a’to S€ KadAoS p7re 
eav dpOas nyjrat 6 nyovpevos vopiCoy pyte, dv tis nyATae emi 

» KaTavonoa, OTL TO KaNOS THY yroow advtov, Suvduevos Ere- 
TO ert OT@OVY GopaTL TO ert Eréep@  TOat, Svap 7) Vrap Soxei woe HY; 
oopare ddekpdov eotw ... 


It would be useless to enumerate all such hints, which 
become convincing to anybody who reads the dialogues 
in the order now proposed. Only a boundless indiffer- 
ence to the philosophical contents of Plato’s works could 
allow the supposition that Plato wrote the Republic about 
the same time as the Huthydemus, while in every respect 
we find here a thought more mature, and a positive 
philosophy which was only a desideratum when he disputed 
with the Sophists. He now no longer appears so anxious 
about the bad influence of bad teachers generally, because 
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he has found in the fundamental differences of human 
nature a deeper reason for the natural evolution of states 
as well as individuals. A weak mind is not capable 
either of great virtues or of great crimes (4915: do@evij 
dé gvow peyadov ovte ayabav obte KaKOVv aitiav Tote 
zoec@a). He denies that the Sophists could have the 
power of perverting their pupils (492'4). The eloquent 
picture of the influence of impersonal public opinion on a 
young man (492 Bc) reveals an author who is himself 
very much above these dangers, and no longer in the first 
stage of his activity. All this agrees perfectly with our 
supposition that Plato was approaching the age of fifty 
when he wrote about the future reign of philosophers 
over the world. 


Booxs VIII-IX 


A strange contrast to the preceding digression is 
formed by the two next books, which resume the con- 
tinuation of the fourth book broken off at the beginning 
of B. V, and except the recapitulation at the outset 
contain no direct allusion to B. V-VII. The contents of 
B. VIII-IX are chiefly political, and give a peculiar 
application of the classification of human faculties to the 
classification of states and the demonstration of the 
happiness of the philosopher. The philosopher has a 
better experience of the pleasures of other men than they 
can have of the pleasures of knowledge, and he alone is 
competent to compare different feelings and to judge 
which of them gives the most satisfaction. Thence it 
results that he must be believed when he affirms that the 
pleasure of knowledge is the highest of all human plea- 
sures (580 p-583 A). This demonstration, repeated after- 
wards by Aristotle (Hthica Nic. X. vi.), 1s here stated 
with a certain insistence, and might appear superfluous 
after what has been said in the seventh book on pleasure 
as utterly indifferent to the true aims of life. 

While in the preceding books only contempt is ex- 
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pressed for mere opinion as opposed to science, here true 
opinion and science are placed together almost as if they 
were synonyms (585 c). This shows not a difference 
of views, but a difference of exposition. The opposition 
of opinion and science was already so familiar to Plato 
when he wrote the Republic that he did not always insist 
upon it in his most popular writings, and the eighth and 
ninth books are from the nature of the subject-matter very 
much more popular than the sixth and seventh. The 
author’s own aim was always pure and certain science 
which he valued above mere opinion; but he recognised 
the value of right opinion above ignorance, as he had 
done already in the Meno. In the same passage in which 
he puts right opinion along with science as opposed to 
sensuous gratification, he makes a direct and unmistakable 
allusion to the theory of ideas, and even to the special 
account of it given in the Phaedo: 


Phaedo 80 B: TO Gei@ kat adava- 

(MO 5 oo, Iah Cleat @oavT@S KATA 
» a > 

ravra éxovte €AUT@ Opovdraroy etvat 


Wuxn 


> € exe a 
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... 77 At wavra ra To.avr’ 


~ > t 
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a + 
paddAov  etvai 


aot 


Another allusion to earlier expositions is the assertion that 
what continually changes is less susceptible of knowledge 
and truth than the eternal (685 D: ra qmept tHv Tod 
cepatos Ospareiay yévn TOV yEevOv ad TOV TEepl THY THs 
Wuxis Gepareiav }tTov adnOsias Te Kal ovclas peTéyel). 

Generally this part of the Republic is not only formally 
but also in its philosophical contents a continuation of the 
fourth book, and seems not to refer in any way, unless 
perhaps at the end of B. IX, to the high metaphysical 
speculations of the immediately preceding sixth and 
seventh books. 


Boox X 


This last part of the Republic is introduced at first as 
a supplement to the judgment on the poets proffered in 


~ 
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the second and third books. Plato seems to defend him- 
self against some polemical attacks on his severe criticism 
of poetry, and he gives a deeper justification of his con- 
tempt by a general definition of art asan imitation. This 
part of the tenth book has its peculiar place in the history 
of esthetics ; we are here concerned only with the logical 
theories alluded to in connection with other pursuits. 
We see here the theory of ideas treated as familiar to all 
readers (596 A: eldos rov Tt 8v Exactov cimOayev rlOzc6ai 
Téol ExugTAa TA TOANA Ols TavTOV dvoua eripépouev). But in 
the formulation of this method we perceive a stage of the 
theory unknown from earlier works. Heretofore, only 
general mathematical, esthetical, and ethical notions were 
ideas. There is no trace whatever in preceding parts of 
the Republic (except in the allegory of the cave, which 
may have been written later), nor in the Phaedo and 
Symposium, of ideas of manufactured things, or of any 
and every group of things bearing one name. Then the 
ideas were contemplated, known or found as existent. 
Now they are posited (riOecOar); this term has been 
applied earlier to names (as, for instance, Crat. 384 D), 
but never to ideas, though a distinction of species was 
posited in the Phaedo (719 A: @duev S00 ein TOV dvTOV). 
Here also we might at first suppose that e?é0s means only 
species, as in the similar passage of the Phaedo, but in 
what immediately follows the word idéa is used in its 
unmistakable technical meaning (596 B: pla idéa), and 
applied to a table or a chair. Thus it appears that ideas 
of manufactured articles are admitted. 

Also the popular objection to the unity of ideas is 
dealt with, namely, the supposition that the same process 
which leads to the positing of one idea could be repeated 
indefinitely, producing an infinity of ideas of the same 
thing. Plato says that God being the creator of ideas, 
either his will or some other necessity—of course a logical 
necessity—prevented the possibility of a plurality of 
identical ideas (597 c). This logical necessity is further 
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explained exactly in the same way in which Aristotle 
afterwards justified the simplicity of perception (Aristot. 
De anima iii. 2, 425°b 15 sqq.). If there were two ideas 
of the same thing, then the true idea would be the 
common type of the two primitive ideas (597 c). This 
would impair the perfection of ideas, and to avoid it, God, 
who is not a chairmaker, but the maker of the idea of a 
chair, made one idea of the chair (597 D: o @eos,.. . 
play pvoe Epvaer). 

Now if we consider the deeper meaning of this ex- 
planation, we recognise a certain advance beyond the 
Phaedo and perhaps even B. VI-VII. The God who 
makes the ideas is not the same God who is mentioned 
in earlier dialogues. God makes the ideas—this is a 
metaphorical expression which translated into abstract 
speech means: the ideas are a product of pure thought-— 
not necessarily of men, but of a thinking subject. This is 
a consequent development of the theory about the idea of 
Good which was the final cause of all other ideas. Now 
this idea of good is supplanted by God, not by some god 
nor by a god, but by ‘the God’ (6 Geds). The mono- 
theism appears well established and a matter of course. 

Also the immortality of the soul is reaffirmed, and a 
proof added to those of the Phaedo, which could hardly 
have been omitted in the Phaedo if Plato had then been 
in possession of it. In the Phaedo the problem was 
represented as very difficult and further research invited. 
Now it is an easy thing (608D: otd:v yap yaderor) to 
prove that the soul is immortal. The proof is no longer 
based on the ideas, but on the substantiality of the soul. 
Each existing thing has its own virtue and its own evil, 
and can be destroyed only by its own weakness and evil 
(609 a). If there is anything in existence which suffers 
from its own evil, without danger of being destroyed, as 
metals are by rust, then this substance, if any, is inde- 
structible (609B). To this description the soul is 
found to correspond. This kind of proof is the converse 
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of all the proofs given in the Phaedo. There immortality 
was found as a property of the soul, through a definition 
of the idea of the soul. Here Plato begins by consti- 
tuting a class of indestructible substances, and then 
shows that the soul belongs to it. We shall see that this 
new logical expedient is used by Plato also later, and it is 
certainly superior to the method of the Phaedo. 

We have here an application of the principle that truth 
is to be found in thought, that our speculation is always 
concerned with our own ideas, and not with the things 
outside. Still, from our ideas we draw inferences about 
the things, and Plato, after representing immortality as a 
necessity of thought, goes a step further and concludes 
that the number of souls in the universe remains invari- 


able (611 A: évvogts Oru del dv elev ai aitai* ote yap dv 
Tou éadtTous yévowvTo . . . ovTe ad TAElovs). This simple 


conclusion, which we shall find again in a later writing, 
was missed in the Phaedo, and leads to very important 
consequences. 

In the Phaedo the unity of the soul was one of its 
properties because the threefold partition was not yet 
proposed. Now, after the repeated exposition of a division 
of faculties, the parts of the soul can no longer be ignored 
(603 A), but Plato defends himself against a misinterpre- 
tation of his view. The soul is in its true substance not 
full of contradictory powers (6118). The eternal is 
simple in its own nature, and cannot be composed out of 
many elements (611 B: ov fpddwy aidioy civar civOeTov Te 
é« qoddov). The partition referred to the imperfect 
transitory earthly state, not to the soul’s eternal existence. 
We contemplated it under the modifications produced by 
union with the body, and failed to perceive its eternal 
nature. 

This is a manifest correction of the theory of three- 
fold partition as taught in B. IV and IX, and exempli- 
fies Plato’s manner of revising his earlier writings. He 
did not alter anything in what had been written, but he 
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adds his correction in the continuation of the same 
dialogue, just as he added his confession of a certain 
exaggeration in the picture of the philosopher at the end 
of the seventh book. This way of correcting and criti- 
cising his own views confirms our supposition as to the 
technical difficulties which stood in the way of many 
changes in the original drafts of Plato’s writings. Some 
other examples of such self-criticism will appear in later 
works, and it is exceedingly characteristic that this pro- 
ceeding begins already with the Republic. 

Plato’s habit of considering each work in turn as one 
independent whole is apparent from the fact that the 
subject of immortality is introduced in B. X as new and 
never heard of before (608D: ot« AoOnoar 6tt abdvatos 
nuav n WuxXN Kab ovdéTTOTE ATOANUTAL; Kal Os EuUBApas wot 
kal Oavyacas sire’ Ma Al’, ov« tywys* od 88 TodT’ eyes 
Aéyewv ;). Some readers of Plato saw in this passage a 
proof that the tenth book of the Repwblic had been 
written before the Phaedo, without noticing that a few 
pages later there occurs a perfectly clear allusion to the 
Phaedo, which cannot refer to any other work of Plato 
but the Phaedo only. He says (6118) : 67 roivuy aPavarov 
aruyn, Kal 0 dpte Aoyos Kai of AANOL avayKacelav dy. 

This means that in an earlier writing there had been 
given a number of arguments (Adyoz) of a logically neces- 
sary or apodictic character (dvayxdafovrss) proving the 
soul’s immortality. Now a plurality of such arguments 
is not given in any other work of Plato besides the 
Phaedo. The Phaedrus, which might be thought of 
here, contains only one argument, and other dialogues, 
such as the Meno, Gorgias, &c., do not contain arguments 
(Aoyor) but tales (wdA01, cf. Phaedo 61 B: the poet invents 
uveous, ad’ ov Aoyous, cf. also Gorg. 523 A). That Adyos is 
used in the tenth book in the meaning of a logical argu- 
ment can easily be seen from many passages (6118: 6 
Aoyos avK eacei—609 D: droyov—610 A: Kata Néoyov, &C.). 
Thus we see that Plato, even alluding in a general way to 
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his earlier writings, sometimes ignored their particular 
contents in a new exposition. Each dialogue was meant 
to stand apart, as if it were written expressly for the new 
generation of students entering the Academy, or, in the 
case of the Republic, possibly for a wider circle. 

The illusory character of sense perception, as repre- 
sented in the Phaedo and in the earlier books of the 
Republic, is here maintained (602c: tadroy tov mtv 
psyebos eyylOev te Kai Toppwbev Sia THs Orsws ovK ioov 
¢aiverat), and is illustrated by a skilful enumeration of 
optical illusions produced by distance, colouring, and 
reflection of hght. But the distrust of the senses is no 
longer so unlimited as in the Phaedo, and is subject to a 
distinct modification. We have a means of correcting 
their illusions, says Plato, and this consists in measuring, 
counting, and weighing (602D: To petpety kal dapiOuetv 
kat totavar BonOevar yapiéctatas . .. BoTE pny ApYev TO 
dawopevov .. + GK TO Aoytodwevov). This intuition of 
the mathematical power of correcting the illusions of 
sense seems to be a Pythagorean notion, and betrays also 
the fact that since the first understanding of the distance 
between appearance and ideas Plato had been working to 
bridge it over partially by physical research. His pro- 
eramme is constantly realised in our own days, and we 
witness many subtle corrections of primitive sense illu- 
sions by the power of number, measure, and weighing. 
This power of correcting the illusions of the senses is 
_ascribed to the cognitive faculty, which is the best part 
of the soul (6034: TO wétpw ye Kal Aoyiou@ mioTEvov 
Bértvotov av ein THe Wuyns). 

The opposition between opinion and knowledge thus 
alone remains out of the whole fabric of the four sub- 
divisions of the cognitive faculty in B. VI-VII. And 
opinion is here more sharply distinguished from know- 
ledge than ever; it becomes quite another part of the 
soul, like feeling or desire (6034: To mapa ta wétpa 
S0Edlov Ths ~Wuyhs TO Kata Ta péTpa OvK av eln TavTOor). 
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Hence opinion probably will not partake in immortality. 
The instability of Platonic terminology at the time when 
he wrote the Republic is seen from the circumstance that 
even here, where opinion is condemned so strongly, the 
same word, 5déa, is used for both opinion and knowledge, 
in the meaning of a judgment which might be wrong or 
right (6028, cf. Theaet. 190 A). 

Here for the first time occurs a formulation of the law 
of contradiction as a law of thought, while in the Phaedo 
and earlier books of the Republic it was a metaphysical 
law : 

Phaedo 102 £: | Rep.4386B:ratrovra-!| Rep. 602 BE: epapev 


> a , | - - - 
ovdev Tay evavTioy ert | vavtia Touly i) madoxXel TH ad’T@ dua wept TavTa 
vn» iid > isa > d > / x A | > , 1s > , 
dv dep jv Gua tovva- | Kata radtdéy ye kal mpds éevavria Oo€dfew advvu- 
, | > > ¢ > 
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elval, apa. | 190 4. 


This is also an indication of Plato’s advancing logical 
preoccupation. There are besides other hints of the re- 
lation of the tenth book of the Repwoblic to earlier dialogues. 
Here, as in the Cratylus and Huthydemus, the competent 
judge about anything is he who makes a proper use of it 
(601 C: éc7ep érictata: yphoPar) not the maker (601D: 
TOAN) aVvayKyn TOY YpwmEvoy ExdoTw@ ZuTELpOTAaTOY TE EivaL, 
Kal ayyerov yiyvecOat TO troinTh, ola ayaba 7) KaKa Trove év 
™ xpsla ® yphta). Here this principle is generalised, 
while in the Cratylus it was applied specifically to word- 
making. The opposition between user and maker is 
parallel to the contrast between knowledge and faith 
(601 B: 6 pay eid@s eayyedree TEpt ypnoTav Kat Tovnpdv 

. 0 68 TLE TEVMD TOLHCEL). 

The poets are now shown to have neither knowledge 
nor even right opinion (602 A: ovte dpa sicetas obte 6pOd 
dogaoes 0 uountyns TEept Oy Av piwhtar pos KarArOs 4) 
movnpiav). Homer, who was named in the Symposium 
as holding the first place among those who deserved 
immortal fame, is now not only esteemed below Solon 
and Pythagoras, but even humiliated by comparison with 
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Protagoras and Prodikos (600 c) who succeeded better in 
life, says Plato, because they had more knowledge than 
the king of poets. We see here a pitiless condemnation 
of what had been the chief element in Plato’s own 
education. He knows well the temptations of the poet, 
and remains still poet enough to degrade poetry with 
poetical exaggeration. The future writer of the Laws 
appears here already with his boundless contempt even 
for the most refined pleasures, asking for deeds not words, 
choosing rather to deserve praise than to praise others 
(599 B), and proudly conscious of his own productive 
activity. 


The style and date of the Republic. 


We have found a natural progress of doctrine from 
the beginning to the end of the Republic, but no such 
fundamental differences between the first books and their 
continuation as to make it necessary to recur to such 
adventurous suppositions as Krohn and Pfleiderer made 
about the composition of this work, which is remarkable 
for its unity in spite of its unusual volume. A comparison 
of contents alone, however, is insufficient for a decisive 
solution of the question, and we must turn to our 
eiwOvia pé0o0d0s of stylistic differentiation in order to 
find a trustworthy confirmation of the view resulting from 
the study of theoretical development. 

As to the single books of the Republic the point of 
main significance is the very early style of the first 
book. This has none of the important peculiarities 
common to all the following books, neither the scarcity of 
val, Tavu ye, wavy wev ody Which characterises B. II-X 
(these answers form in B. I over one-third of all answers, 
just as in Charm. Lach. Prot.)\—nor ti mv; nor 
addnbéortata, nor opGes, nor opOorara, nor dpOorara éyees, 
nor 84XA0v—all these being important peculiarities charac- 
terising all the following books, and missed in the first 
book certainly not by chance, as all the usual opportuni- 
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ties for their use were given. Also some important 
peculiarities which were introduced into the style of 
Plato in earlier dialogues, and remained up to the latest 
works, are absent from B. I. Such is for instance the 
general prevalence of superlatives over positives in all 
affirmative answers, common to the Phaedo with nearly 
all later dialogues and all books of the Republic (325), the 
creat frequency of questions by means of apa (378) 
common to the Cratylus with all later dialogues and all 
other books of the Republic, new-invented adjectives in 
eons (254), beginning with the Gorgias and frequent in 
all parts of the Republic except B. I, te singly (281) 
frequent in all other books and occurring already even in 
some Socratic dialogues, interrogations asking for better 
explanation (458), great frequency of prepositions 
(390, found already in the Laches and common to all 
other books of the Republic with the latest group), 
questions by means of zrotos (353); many other less 
important peculiarities are absent from the first book, 
being common to all other parts of the Republic with the 
latest group and, in the case of the last enumerated, even 
with some Socratic dialogues. In the above enumeration 
no accidental peculiarity has been included, and of these 
a certain number can easily be found in the table of 
affinity (pp. 162-171), quoted as occurring in various parts 
of the Republic except in the first book. 

If now after this long enumeration of peculiarities 
vainly sought for in the first book we ask what kind of 
peculiarities of later style are found in it, we find chiefly 
accidental occurrences of peculiarities known already from 
the earliest dialogues, and only one unique peculiarity of 
some importance later than the Phaedo, namely a double 
occurrence of cad@s or a similar adverb without verb in 
an affirmative answer. This is the only important 
peculiarity common to all other parts of the Republic, 
found in the first book and not in dialogues earlier than 
the Republic. Other important peculiarities of the first 
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book belong to an earlier time, as for instance toiyuy in 
conclusions (284) beginning with the Crito, frequency of 
apodictic answers equal to that in the Huthydemus (876), 
and ddn@) without rA¥yeus as in the Charmides (885). 
This proves the very early date of the first book, which 
however may still be as late as the Gorgias. 

We cannot compare it with the Gorgias, because the 
latter dialogue is thrice as large, and we have no evidence 
as to the occurrence of the investigated peculiarities in a 
part of the Gorgias equal to the first book. That it is 
earlier than the Cratylus appears very probable if we 
consider the great difference of the equivalent of affinity, 
which is sufficiently considerable to include a reasonable 
allowance for the difference of size : 

Rep. a (204 pp.) : 28 (1) 6 (II) 3 (IID) =49 (). 
— Crat. (42 pp.): 33 (I) 16 (ID) 15 (IID) 1 (TV) =114 (J). 


As here the equivalent of affinity of the later work is 
over twice as large, and more than proportional to the 
size, while generally the equivalent of affinity mcreases 
less than proportionally to the size, we may fairly infer 
that the Cratylus is later. This inference is confirmed 
by the fact that certain peculiarities absent from the first 
book are sufficiently frequent in the Cratylus to be pre- 
sumed to exist in all its parts, and therefore also in any 
part equal in size to Rep. I. Such are ovoia in the 
meaning of substance (245), adjectives in wdns denoting 
causal relation (275), card with accusative prevailing over 
all prepositions except év (889), interrogations asking for 
better explanation (453), new-invented adjectives in #éns 
(255), and great frequency of roivyy (308). Of these 
peculiarities, all frequent and important in the Cratylus, 
none is found in the Gorgias except one question asking 
for better explanation, and therefore they show the later 
date of the Cratylus, while they cannot be used for a 
determination of the relation between Gorgias and fep. I. 
The Gorgias has only three important peculiarities (253, 
ne 
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307, 377) absent from the first book of the Republic, which 
happen to be absent also from the Cratylus, and these 
have generally less importance than those found in the 
Cratylus and absent from the Gorgias and the first book 
of the Republic. 

Thus it may be regarded as probable that the first book 
is earlier than the Cratylus, while nothing can be said 
from purely stylistic comparisons about its relation to 
the Gorgias, to which its contents show it to be subse- 
quent. 

As to the following books of the Republic, stylistic 
comparison proves that there is no such great distance 
between the first four books and the following as has been 
sometimes supposed by those who believed in a very early 
publication of the first four, five. or even six books.**' The 
style of B. II-IV is not very different from the style of 
B. VIII-IX, if equal samples are compared. Take for 
instance B. II-B. III 412 a, slightly exceeding in size the 
total of B. VITI-IX. Both appear evidently later than 
the Phaedo, to which they are inferior in size: 

Phaedo (49 pp.) : 43 (I) 26 (ID) 17 (III) 2 (IV) = 154 (D. 
->Rep. b 12 (374 pp.) : 47 (I) 20 (II) 22 (III) 2 (IV) = 161. 
Rep. d (34 pp.): 47 (1) 22 (ID) 27 (IID) 3 (IV) = 184. 


The advance beyond the Phaedo is considerable if we take 
into account the difference of size, and also the nature 
of those peculiarities which are common to B. II-IX 
being absent from the Phaedo. These include nearly all the 


231 The separate publication of the first four books has been advocated 
by Hermann and later by Krohn, Chiappelli (‘Sopra aleuni capitoli della 
vita di Dione di Plutarco,’ Torino 1883, Rivista di silologia, anno 12), 
Siebeck (Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, Band 131, 1885, p. 229), and many 
others. Pfleiderer laid great stress on the division at 471 c. Teichmiiller, 
under the influence of the prejudice about the relation of B. V to 
Aristophanes’ Heclesiazusae, supposed the first five books to be one whole 
published about 392 xs.c. Finally Rudolf Kunert (‘Die doppelte 
Recension des Platonischen Staates,’ Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum 
Jahresbericht des Konighchen Gymnasiums zw Spandau, 1893) believes 
that B. II-VI form one indivisible whole, published before 390 B.c. 
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peculiarities enumerated above as characteristically absent 
from the first book. Among these the following have a 
special prominence: t/ pyv ; (202), Ovuoedys as a philo- 
sophical term (261), oveodv yp (338), ddnOécrata, dpfos 
(342), d9Arov (343), 6pGerata with or without A¢yers (342, 
388). amewpos (473), wePictapar (488), all found in both 
parts of the Republic, but not in the Phaedo. On the other 
side B. VIII-IX contain not a single new important 
peculiarity absent from B. II-IV. The advance in style 
from the earlier to the later part is only due to a greater 
number of accidental peculiarities, and to an increase of 
the frequency of all kinds of peculiarities. Thus generally 
speaking B. VIII-IX belong to the same time as 
B. II-IV, showing a later style only to such an extent as 
might be expected in a continuous work of these dimen- 
sions. We have therefore no stylistic reason whatever 
to admit a great distance of time between the earlier and 
the later part, as has been also shown by the comparison 
of the contents. Naturally this does not imply that both 
parts must have been written in the same year, or in the 
same couple of years. 

Style is changing slowly, and even the small advance 
in style observed may correspond to two or three years, 
if we allow for the whole of the Republic an average term 
corresponding to its size, anything between 5-7 years. As 
to B. V-—VII, there is some stylistic evidence to place 
it after B. IX, at least its chief part designated in the table 
of affinity as cy, (471 c-541). We find: 


Rep. d (B. VIII-IX = 34 pp.) : 47 (I) 22 (II) 27 (III) 3 (IV) = 184. 
_,Rep.c, (471 c-541 = 44 pp.) : 50 (I) 21 (II) 88 (IIT) 7 (IV) = 234 (1). 


The comparison seems at first sight, in view of the differ- 
ence of size, to be insufficient for chronological purposes. 
But if we add to B. VIII-IX a part of B. V to increase 
its size, then we obtain : 
Rep. c,d (50 pp.) : 62 (I) 23 (IJ) 36 (IIT) 38 = 228 (1). 
—>Rep. ¢, (44 pp.) : 50 (I) 21 (II) 38 (III) 7 (IV) = 234 (1): 
3 baie 
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a small difference of few units in favour of the smaller 
sample of text, very significant through the prevalence of 
important and very important peculiarities. Some pecu- 
liarities appear in B. V-VII, which are missed alike in 
B. II-IV and in B. VIII-IX as in all earlier dialogues. 
These include yap ody in short answers (826), mH (332), 
mas used with éros (875), cara separated from the corre- 
sponding accusative by re (395), dvtws dv (236), dum (195), 
dxivntos (469), and other words of a more accidental 
character. This confirms our conclusions from the con- 
tents, and makes it probable that the bulk of B. V-VII 
has been added later, at least after B. IX. 

From the observations it 1s, however, not easy to 
ascertain whether the beginning of the fifth book forms 
one indivisible whole with the picture of the philosopher 
from 471 c to the end of the seventh book. The first 
part of the fifth book, dealing with the equality of sexes, 
and with international relations between Hellenes and 
Barbarians, might still be earlier than the eighth book, 
while the larger portion filling the sixth and seventh books 
might have been added later. This point can only be 
decided by a more minute comparison of a greater number 
of peculiarities in samples of text absolutely equal. For 
our purpose it has no importance whatever, as this part 
of the fifth book contains no contribution to the know- 
ledge of Plato’s logic. 

It is equally difficult to decide whether the tenth book 
is later than all parts of the Republic, or only later than 
B. VIII-IX. It contains a considerable number of pecu- 
harities of later style for its small size, but only three 
accidental peculiarities are new (488, 475, 478), while B. 
‘V-IX contain a greater number of peculiarities which are 
absent from B. X. But a definitive solution of these 
difficulties can only be expected from further stylistic 
research. Meanwhile it remains certain that B. X is 
later than B. IV, probable that it is later than B. IX, and 
possible that it is later than all other books of the 
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Republic. This possibility, a mere possibility so far as 
our stylistic comparison reaches, becomes a probability 
when the contents are carefully considered. 

All the parts of the Republic, except the first book, 
being later than the Phaedo, and differing not very much 
in style among each other, we may conclude that they 
were written continuously in the time next following the 
Phaedo, and as we have no reason to suppose that in 
that time Plato increased the speed of his writing, or 
the average amount of text produced yearly, it remains 
probable that the Republic occupied him for about six 
years, up to nearly his fiftieth year, as we supposed. 

This refutes all the suppositions about a possibly early 
date?” of the Republic, and shows that Plato wrote his 
great work after his return from the first Sicilian voyage, 
and after the foundation of the Academy. Chiappelli 
(p. 16) believes that Plato had already formed his political 
convictions when he came to Syracuse. If we accept the 
traditional account of his adventures, the reverse is far 
more probable: that the personal experience and observa- 
tion of the consequences resulting from the abuse of 
tyrannical power gave an opportunity to Plato for political 
reflections. This may have brought him from a position 
of individualistic ethics to a socialistic political theory 
such as is set forth in the Republic. 


232 Among all the artificial arguments in favour of an early date of the 
first books of the Republic, none has been invented with such remarkable 
imagination as Pfieiderer’s contention, which deserves, for the sake of 
curiosity, to be here quoted in his own words: ‘nach meiner Ansetzung 
in den neunziger Jahren des 4° Jahrhunderts feiert Rep. A (=‘52’ accord- 
ing to Pfleiderer’s strange designation, or B. I-V 471 c) zugleich das 
zweihundertjahrige Jubiléum der Gesetzgebung des Solon yon 594, welche 
ja als Leistung seines von ihm so hoch geehrten Verwandten dem Plato 
Zeitlebens als spornender Vorgang vorgeschwebt’ (Sokrates und Plato, 
p. 248). Equally bold is Gymnasialdirector Carl Schmelzer (see above, 
p. 25, note 66) who declares that Plato did not mean seriously his political 
theories, and that for instance kowd ra Tay piAwy means: ‘es muss jeder 
Mann eine jede Frau achten und schiatzen als sei sie die seinige.’ 
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Il. The Phaedrus. 


(Relative affinity to the latest group, measured on the Laws as 
unity, =0°31; see above, p. 176.) 


The Phaedrus, beyond any other work of Plato, has 
been misunderstood by interpreters who devoted more 
attention to indifferent details than to the philosophical 
contents of the dialogue. It has been ascribed to a young 
man of twenty-five, while it contains notions and theories 
which Plato could scarcely have advanced before he was 
fifty. Some critics, and among them Grote, saw in the 
Phaedrus an erotic dialogue, either supplementary or 
even preparatory to the Sympostwm—though the evident 
aim of the Phaedrus is to establish the conditions of a 
philosophical rhetoric, chiefly applicable to educational 
purposes. In the preceding dialogues we have seen 
Plato rising to the highest principles of knowledge with- 
out any attempt to reason about the best way of imparting 
them, except the few precepts given in the Republic. He 
tacitly assumed that any one possessing knowledge can 
impart it to others, if they are able to receive it. We 
may suppose that Plato attracted chiefly very gifted 
pupils, and to begin with he had such a great power 
of teaching that he felt no need of rhetorical artifice. 
His eloquence, which we admire even in such early 
dialogues as the Apology, was the natural outburst of his 
genius progressing spontaneously from the Apology to 
the Gorgias, from the Gorgias to Symposium, Phaedo, 
and the dialectical books of the Republic, apparently 
without effort or study (Phaedr. 2488). This explains 
why he contemptuously defined rhetoric in the Gorgias 
as a kind of flattery, and why he condemned tragic 
poetry in the Republic as an imitation. 

His first opportunity for noticing the usefulness of 
some rhetorical artifice must have arisen at a time when 
his pupils began to teach, and he first observed that some 
of them, with all the knowledge inherited from the Master, 
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were less capable of imparting it than others. Though 
we admit some educational activity of Plato before the 
foundation of the Academy in 887 B.c., the teaching by 
others under his direction could scarcely have begun 
earlier, and even probably began later, than the first years 
of the existence of his own school. When the number of 
his pupils increased, and some of them had remained 
with him a longer time, it is natural that the elder pupils 
should begin to teach; and their deficiencies in teaching 
may have led Plato to some reflections on rhetoric, which 
he embodied in the Phaedrus. This view is here not 
given as a reason for the late date of the Phaedrus, but 
only as an explanation of the origin of this dialogue, 
which becomes probable when once we know its late 
date, as resulting from the study of its style (see above, 
p. 176). 

For the purpose of a discussion on rhetoric, Plato had to 
select a speech as an example to illustrate his views. His 
choice of a speech of Lysias * was natural, masmuch 
as Lysias was thought one of the greatest rhetors of 


*83 Much erudition has been spent on the question whether the speech 
attributed by Plato to Lysias is authentic or only invented by Plato in 
imitation of other writings of this orator. We have no reason to disbelieve 
Plato if he clearly credits Lysias with this speech. To criticise his own 
invention and to accuse Lysias of the greatest moral degradation on the 
ground of a forged document, would certainly be below Plato’s dignity. That 
the speech is read by Phaedrus, and not repeated from memory, adds to the 
probability of its authenticity, which has been maintained also by Haenisch 
(De oratione quae sub nomine Lysiae in Platonis Phaedro legitwr, Ratibor 
1825), Spengel, Franz, Westermann, Hélscher (quoted by Hermann, p. 675, 
note 554), L. Schmidt (Verhandlungen der 18° Philologenversammlung, 
Wien 1858), Ueberweg (Untersuchungen, p. 262), and by many others, while 
it has been opposed by Hermann and Jowett. A certainty in this question 
can only be arrived at by very minute stylistic comparison. So long as 
an evident proof of the spuriousness is not forthcoming, we must admit the 
authenticity. Plato has never quoted by name an author attributing to 
him words or opinions which were invented by himself. So far as the 
works alluded to by Plato are preserved, all his quotations from Homer, 
Parmenides, Protagoras, have been confirmed, and the natural assumption 
is, therefore, that he included in the Phaedrus an authentic speech of 
Lysias. he onus probandi is entirely on the side of those who deny it. 
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those times (228 4: Avoias év TOAA@ xXpovm KaTa TYOAHV 
cuveOnkev, Sewotatos ov TaY viv ypaew). The subject of 
the speech to be selected was accidental and secondary. 
It could obviously not be a forensic speech, because 
Plato’s aim was an investigation of educational rhetoric, 
not of forensic oratory. He had to choose from speeches 
which were designed for the young, and it was not his 
fault that such speeches did not attain a very high moral 
standard. He could not select a model speech, even if 
one could be found outside the Socratic circle, because 
the artistic purpose required a sharp contrast between his 
rhetoric and the wrong rhetoric of contemporary orators. 
His choice of a discourse of Lysias, written in apology of 
illicit sexual relations, must be, therefore, recognised as 
perfectly fit and proper for the purpose. Before any 
theoretical discussion followed, a better example had to be 
opposed to the example taken from Lysias. This better 
example was at first to be better in the form, and then 
afterwards to be made better and more elevated in the 
contents. Plato chose to oppose to the first speech two 
speeches of his own: the first on the same subject, but 
better composed—the second directed against the contents 
of both the preceding speeches. Thus it resulted as a 
necessity of composition that the three speeches, intended 
to exemplify the theory, occupied a great part of the 
whole writing, being nearly equal in size to the remaining 
dialogue. 

The three speeches are avowedly examples of good 
and bad eloquence (262 b, cf. 264 Bn). The subject- 
matter is of secondary importance, and is by no means 
limited to love, since the myth in the second speech of 
Socrates deals even more with immortality, reminiscence, 
and human perfectibility than with the particular subject 
of love which formed the accidental starting point. We 
see here in every respect a very much widened horizon ; 
in the Phaedo the scene of the mythical digression was 
limited to the earth’s depths and heights, and even in 
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Rep. X the Earth is still the centre of interest. Here 
we see Plato, in accordance with his recommendation in 
the Republic as to the study of astronomy, taking the 
universe up to the fixed stars as the scene for the periodical 
migrations of each soul. The allegory of the cave is re- 
peated on a much larger scale. The whole earth now takes 
the place of that subterraneous dwelling, and instead of 
the world outside the cave, where Truth can be seen as we 
see here earth and water, we have now the supramundane 
region beyond the most distant stars, a metaphorical 
expression which means beyond space and matter. Those 
who remember their vision of Truth, and act accordingly, 
are deemed to be mad (249 D: é&:orduevos Tov avOpwrriver 
oTovlacpatov .. . vovOeTeirat WTO THY TOAABY WS Trapa- 
kwov, cl Rep. 517 D: & amd Oelwv Oewpidv eri Ta 
avOporea tis 2Oov .. . paivetar chddpa yeroios), because 
vulgar people are unable to understand philosophy. 

While in the Phaedo even the murderer of his father 
could be pardoned after one year’s punishment (114 4), 
here, as in the Republic, the period of probation lasts a 
thousand years after each life on earth, and a free choice 
of a new fate is left to each soul: 
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This denotes a deeper understanding of the responsi- 
bilities of life, and agrees with the doctrines of the latest 
works, such as the 7’vmaeus and Laws. 

Even the philosopher, who, according to the Phaedo, 
reached the happiest state immediately after death, being 
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freed from the body (Phaedo 1140: of firoc0gig ixaves 
Katnpapmevor dvev Te TopaTwr ChoLTO TapaTray es TOY ETELTA 
xpovov), is now obliged to return twice to life on earth in 
three thousand years before he can again reach perfection 
(Phaedr. 249 a). For other souls a cycle of ten incarnations 
during ten thousand years, unknown in the Republic, is 
now imagined at each fall into matter (249 a). This 
shows that Plato progressed in emancipating his thought 
from the narrow limits of time as known on earth. We 
see also other signs of the greater height from which 
earthly affairs are looked upon. Those against whom 
Plato wrote some of his earlier dialogues are here judged 
with the indulgence of one who is too sure of his superi- 
ority to deny small merits in others (247 A: $@0vos yao 
zo telov ywpod totata). Thus Polos, who had been 
treated so severely in the Gorgias, also Protagoras, and 
many others (267 AB), are recognised here as inventors olf 
certain rhetorical artifices, not quite as important as they 
pretended, but useful and even necessary to those who 
know how to use them (269 B: ta apo Ths TexVNs avayKata 
patnpatra). This concession, though supplemented by the 
announcement that this preliminary knowledge should not 
be taken for the true art of rhetoric, is certainly a sign that 
the earlier hate is now changed into indulgent compassion. 
Pericles, too, who was treated with such severity in the 
Gorgias (516 A), is now represented as a model orator. 
Anaxagoras, who in the Phaedo was accused of having 
deceived Socrates by his unfulfilled promise of explaining 
everything through the power of reason, is now credited 
with the merit of teaching true eloquence to Pericles 
(270 A). In the same line comes also the very moderate 
recognition of Isocrates, only in so far as his character is 
said to be superior to that of Lysias and other orators 
(279 A), with the addition that even the greatest merit in 
this direction is infinitely inferior to true philosophy. 

In one respect Plato’s severity remained unchanged : 
the poets are here placed very low in the scale of human 
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fates, below the gymnasts, money-makers, and sooth- 
sayers (248 D). That poets are imitators, is here assumed 
without any further explanation (aountixds 1) tov cept 
bipnolv ts ddXos), as if the reader were supposed to be 
familiar with the tenth book of the Republic, no earlier 
general definition of poetry as imitation being known.” 
Plato’s progress from admiration of poetry to contempt 
of it began only after the Synyposiwm, and was first justi- 
fied in the Republic; it is manifest in the Phaedrus and 
all later works. Also the low place assigned to the tyrant 
in the ninth book of the Republic remains here unchanged 
(248 8). 

In some other respects we notice a development of 
earlier views. Love was in the Symposiwm the universal 
creative power in nature, and is here only one of four 
kinds of madness; Beauty was the highest idea, and is 
here only one among many ideas, of which justice occu- 
pies the first place 47 D: év 82 7H mepidd@ Kabopa pev 
abtny Stkatoovyny, Kabopa 52 cwppootrny, KaBopa de éme- 
oTipnv ...), asis natural after the long dialogue on justice 
(276 E: mayKarnv, Tadiav, ... diKavoovrijs .. . Tept pvOo- 
Aoyodvra). Some important terms used in the Republic are 
here applied as quite familiar: thus dvrvayis in the meaning 
of a faculty (246 D: mrepod dtvapis), dvadrexTiK) Meaning 
metaphysical science (never used before Plato, and by 


31 In Rep. I1 373 BR morntal are named as co-ordinate to pimntal, and 
the latter term applies to interpreters of poetry. In the third book of the 
Republic only a part of poetical works is done ‘ by imitation’ (394 o: ris 
moinoews . .. H pev di utwnoews An eoriv, h 5é Bu dmayyeAlas ad’rov Tod TolnTOd, 
H 8 ad 5” duporépwy), the term uiunois being never used as a general class to 
which poetry belongs. This is for the first time explained in the tenth 
book of the Republic and then applied, in the same manner as in the 
Phaedrus, in the Laws (668 4: povoihy ye maiody payer cikaorinhy Te elvat 
kal wuuntuchv). To an evidently earlier stage corresponds the definition of 
poetry as creation in the Symposiwm (205 B: 7 Tot €« Tov pi byTos Eis Td 
ov idytt btwoby aitla macd eori moinos . . . ard SE mdons TIS ToLhTEwWS Ev 
pdpioy &popicbev 7d wep) Thy povoikhy Kal Ta wéTpa TE TOV bAov dvduart Tpoca- 
yopeverat), while in the much later subdivision of mormtuch in the Soph. 265 x, 
the primitive meaning of the word seems to be already forgotten, and poetry 
is not even named as one of the subdivisions. 
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Plato first in Rep. VII, cf. Phaedr. 276 £); Suadextixos 
meaning, not as in the Cratylus, Euthydemus, and in 
Xenophon, one who knows how to ask and answer ques- 
tions, but the philosopher able to discover unity in the 
variety of particulars (266 B: duvatov ets év Kal er) ToANa 
mehuxod’ opav . . . Tpocayopevw . . . Siadextixov, cf. Rep. 
5387 CG: 6 cuvorrtinos Ssadextexos, cl. Crat. 3900: épwray Kat 
atroxpivecOat ériardpevoy .. . OuadEKTLKOY) ; apy as first 
principle of Being (Phaedr. 245 D). 

There are two special psychological theories of the 
Republic which recur in the Phaedrus, and offer some 
opportunity for an instructive comparison. The most 
important is the proof given of the soul’s immortality. 
Formally the proof differs here as in the Republic from 
the arguments of the Phaedo: a substance which must 
be necessarily immortal is first defined, and then the soul 
is shown to correspond to the notion thus determined. 
The proof given in the Phaedrus is supplementary to that 
of the tenth book of the Republic : there the question was 
asked, what can be the cause of destruction of something 
existing, and it had been answered by the supposition 
that only a thing’s own weakness and evil can destroy it. 
Here the corresponding positive question is asked, what 
is the cause of life and its external manifestation—move- 
ment, and it is answered, that the true cause must be 
a sel{f-moving principle, all other things moved from 
without having no certainty of continued movement. 
There the only thing which is not destroyed by its own 
evil was the soul; here also each self-moving principle 
is found to be a soul. That the proof of immortality 
given in the Phaedrus is the later of the two, is evident 
from the fact that it is the only proof recurring in the 
Laws, and that no other new proof is given in any later 
dialogue. For the purpose of a further discussion of this 
definitive Platonic theorem, the two similar demonstra- 
tions in Phaedrus and Laws ought to be carefully com- 
pared with the last proof given in the Republic : 
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The most striking parallelism is evident between the 
two first proofs. Both begin by a short statement of the 
theorem which has to be proved in what follows (1). Both 
then name a kind of things subject to destruction (2), 
contrasted with another indestructible kind (8). The 
indestructibility of this second kind is then proved by 
elimination of other possible suppositions (4). The 
next step in both arguments is the conclusion that 
a thing corresponding to the above definition is inde- 
structible (5), and the identification of such a thing with 
the soul (6). This identification is brought about in 
the Republic by a longer digression on the possible 
analogies between soul and body (609 B—D) which has 
been here omitted. In the Phaedrus the identification of 
the soul with the self-moving principle is briefly intro- 
duced as a conviction of which nobody needs to be 
ashamed. After this identification in both passages 
follows the special indication of the opposition between 
body and soul (7), the conclusion that the soul is immortal 
(8), in the Phaedrus supplemented by the additional 
determination that it has no beginning, and the whole 
argument concludes by an express statement that the 
proof is deemed sufficient (9). 

If Plato knew any one of these arguments when he 
wrote the Phaedo, he could not have omitted such proofs, 
which are far superior to anything which the dying 
Socrates had to offer to Simmias and Cebes. That those 
proofs were not yet deemed sufficient by Plato himself is 
seen from the exhortation at the end of the Phaedo to 
investigate the subject further (Phaedo 107 B: avayKnadtowat 
amiotiav te exew Tap guavT@® Tepl TOV sipnuévov, says 
Simmuias, and Socrates answers: cal tas troOgcers Tas 
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pov) Which is the opposite of the confident assertion in 
the Republic as well as in the Phaedrus, that the above 
proof is sufficient (Phaedr. 246 a: (xavés, cf. Phaedo 
1OLE: fs ei re ixavov 20s). The logical method of 
beginning with the enunciation of the theorem which has 
to be proved, and then stating the axioms on which the 
proof rests, is also an advance beyond the method used in 
the Phaedo. Thus the arguments both of the Republic 
and Phaedrus are clearly later than those of the Phaedo. 
And almost equally probable is the priority of the Re- 
public as compared with the Phaedrus, the latter being 
distinguished by a greater conciseness, by the avoidance of 
induction based on analogy which is used in the Republic, 
by its deductive character based on necessities of thought, 
by the exact co-ordination of immortality or infinite 
future with an infinite past, and above all by its agree- 
ment with the only proof given in the Laws. This is 
a point of the greatest weight: Plato laid great stress on 
the immortality of the soul in the Laws, and out of all 
his arguments in favour of this doctrine he selected the 
proof given in the Phaedrus as adequate ((cavov) and 
worthy to be repeated in his latest work. This confirms 
our view that the Phaedrus is nearer to the Laws than 
the Phaedo and Republic, which are the only other works 
of Plato containing logical argumentation about immor- 
tality. After the Phaedrus Plato thought it superfluous 
to look for new arguments, and whenever he spoke about 
immortality he took it as well established and certain, or 
he added only, as in the Timaeus, mythical representa- 
tions fit for popularising one of his favourite theories. 
The comparison with the Laws disposes also of every 
doubt about the author’s intention to apply his proof to 
the individual soul of every man.”* Whatever Plato 


235 Some ancient interpreters thought that pux? maoa means ‘the whole 
soul in the universe,’ and this artificial interpretation has been accepted also 
by Teichmiiller (I. 63), who contends that Plato did not admit individual 
immortality, against the evidence of the texts. But Walbe’s very special 
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thought later about the relation of individual souls to the 
whole or to God, there is no possible doubt that he taught 
individual immortality as a rational theory from the 
Phaedo up to the Laws. There is no need to infer with 
Teichmiiller that those who read this teaching in Plato’s 
works make him an adherent of atomism or monado- 
logism. Individual souls can have a common origin 
and an universal direction, remaining all the same 
immortal, and always equal in number, as we read in 
the Republic as well as in the Timaeus. The Platonic 
doctrine was that the inward personality by no means 
needs the body for its existence : 
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This doctrine, common to the Phaedo with the twelfth 
book of the Laws, unchanged in the course of thirty years 
and more between these writings, results with equal 
stringency from the Phaedrus as from the Republic, since 
in both the soul is opposed to the body, and immortality 
predicated of the pure soul. 

We had to dwell at some length on these comparisons, 
because of their importance for the order of the dialogues, 
and also because they illustrate a logical progress of 
method. Plato’s increased power of exact argumentation 
did not prevent him from indulging in his favourite 
manner of mythical allegories, as we see in the shape 
which he gives in the Phaedrus to the other chief 
psychological doctrine of the Republic, namely the three- 


investigation on the use of was in Plato (see note 135) proves that here 
Wuxi maoa means ‘each soul’ or ‘all individual souls,’ and not, as 
Thompson translates, ‘the vital principle in general’ (Jowett: ‘the soul 
through all her being’). 
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fold partition of the soul. But even in this mythical 
shape a certain development of doctrine is noticeable. 

The @vmos was defined in the Republic as ro & Gupodrar 
(580 D), and we have there interpreted it as the moral 
feeling. This interpretation finds its confirmation in the 
Phaedrus. Plato must have felt the terms @uyos and 
Gupoedés to be too narrow, and this explains why @uposdés 
as a faculty of the soul has never been used by Plato after 
the Republic except in the recapitulation of the Timacus 
(18 4). In the Phaedrus the moral feeling is represented 
under the image of a beautiful and good horse of noble 
breeding (2468), full of ambition, but also the lover of 
temperance and honour, following right opinion and 
amenable to reason (253D). 

This is a wider determination than that given in the 
Republic, and also the classification of men according to 
their capacities 1s much enlarged. There we had only 
three kinds of men, divided according to the prevalence of 
one or another faculty. Here we find twelve kinds of 
souls, each of which has its own different ideal (247 A) 
allegorically represented by one of the Olympian gods. 
We need not attach any special importance to the number 
twelve, which is here accommodated to the mythological 
form. But it is certainly characteristic that Plato admits 
a great variety of souls not only in the myth of the 
dialogue, but also in the following conversation (271 B: 
wWuys yévn), and this reveals an enlarged view of human 
nature. Here, as in former writings, the philosopher is 
placed above all other kinds of men, as following the 
band or chorus of Zeus (248D: tHv mreiota idodcay eis 
youny . . . drrocodov, cf. 2528). He is here named a 
leader of men by his very nature (252 EB: diAdcodds TE xal 
nyswovixos Hv pvowv) whereby the result of the long 
explanation of the Republic about the leadership of 
philosophers is briefly assumed as certain. A still stronger 
sign of the increasing educational influence of Plato is 
that he once uses ‘we’ (250 B: nets) without any nearer 
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determination, in the meaning ‘the philosophers.” The 
writer has already a sufficient public of readers among his 
pupils to feel certain that he will not be misunderstood. 
But he insists repeatedly on the scarcity of philosophical 
natures (250 A: oAtyae AslrovTat, ais TO THs wVHpNs iKaVes 
mdpeotw,. . . 250 B: poyis avTav Kal oréyou él Tas eikovas 
iovtes Oz@vtat TO TOU eiKacOévTos Yévos). 

No authority is binding for the thinker but his own 
reason (2700: yp mpos to ‘Immoxpater Tov Oyo ée€eTa- 
Covta oKxorrety, eb cvppovel), and the philosopher proclaims 
his superiority not only above the poets, as in the 
Republic, but above the law-givers and orators; only 
when they are philosophers do any of these deserve our 
esteem (278cpD). This contempt for the eminence of 
fame and vulgar opinion (2740: dvOperivev do€acuatov) 
shows a great distance from the Symposwm. That the 
term ¢irccogos is here introduced in opposition to cous 
(278 D) is a rhetorical artifice, like the novelty of immor- 
tality in the Republic, while in another passage the 
dialectician is compared to a god, whom even Socrates 
would follow with delight (2668). Moreover, the 
ideal of the philosopher appears here, as later in the 
Laws, more and more supplanted by the ideal of a God, 
to whom the philosopher is similar. But in so far as any 
comparison of a philosopher with other men is made, the 
superiority of the philosopher accentuates itself more and 
more. Philosophy is divine (2398: Osta dirocodpia) as in 
the Tiumaeus (474: irocodias wettov ayabov obt’ FrOev 
ov Ee mote TO Ovnt@ yéver Swpnbev 2x Oedv, cf. Phil. 
160: @sdv eis avOpwrrovs décts), and leads her votaries to 
please gods not men (274 4). 

In the mythical part of the Phaedrus the ideas are 
still spoken of as contemplated by reason (247 c: 4 aypo- 
MaTos TE KaL AoYNWaTLOTOS Kal avadns ocala dvTwS Odaa,. . 
ove Beat v@), and appear to be objective 247 DE: caopa 
.. . Stxavoovyyny . . . eTiaTHpHy, OvX Hy yévEerts TpoTEoTWW .. . 
Gra THY & TO 6 soTW dv dvTwS eTicTNunY Odcav), With 
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the express caution that they cannot be seen through our 
bodily eyes (250 D: dee ppdvnois ody opatas). At all 
events the theory of an immanence of the ideas, as taught 
in the Symposium, and to a certain extent in the Phaedo, 
is supplanted by the view of a similarity or imitation of 
the ideas by the things which has been already indicated in 
the Phaedo and accepted in the Republic. The particular 
thing is an image of the idea (ouotwua, 250 A, B) which 
it imitates (251 A: @zoedis mpoowroyv KaddXOS Ed pEMon- 
MEvov } TWA TwHuaTos (dzav). 

We must translate this metaphorical speech into 
abstract thought in order to learn whether the writer of 
the Phaedrus continued in his belief of separate ideas. 
And the metaphors here used might well be applied to 
general notions. There are some hints pointing in this 
direction. Amidst all the imagery of the space above 
heaven appears a very dry explanation of the difference 
between man and animals. Man must understand general 
notions which are the result of the union by means of 
reasoning into one concept of what appears to the senses 
as a manifold variety (249 B: de? dvOpwrov Evmévat TO Kat’ 
loos Neyomevov, 2k TOAAMY lov alaOncEwy cis EY NOYLTU@O 
Evvatpovpévwv). This is given as an explanation of the 
preceding metaphorical assertion that no soul is incarnated 
into the form of man without having enjoyed the super- 
celestial vision of true substance and science. If we 
follow this example set by Plato himself in the interpre- 
tation of his allegories, we soon get quit of the riddle of 
self-existing ideas. Plato does not require us to take his 
mythical allegories literally: he says clearly that he does 
not insist on everything said in the myth (265 B: icas 
péev adnOods twos épartopevor, Taxa 8 dy Kal aNXOCE 
TapapEepopevol, KepdoavTes ov TavTaTracw iamlGavov ddyov, 
pudixoy Twa buvov Tpocenaicapev wETplos TE Kal evpruws), 
and confesses to have mixed truth with fiction. Thus we 
are at liberty to interpret the allegories and to distinguish 
truth from fiction. That ‘beyond the limits of the stars 
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exist pure ideas without shape or colour, intangible and 
invisible, not fixed in sensible particulars, but free and 
independent,’ means only: that pure concepts of reason 
are never fully realised in the things to which they apply, 
as for instance, absolute equality is never found identical 
with physical equality. 

Our interpretation is appliable even to the ideas of the 
Phaedo, though there we had not such an express authori- 
sation of free interpretation as in the Phaedrus, where 
the whole mythical account is called a pleasant play 
(265 ©: daivetar Ta piv GAA TO GvTL Taba TEeTTAaic Gat) In 
which the only serious thing is the double way from 
particular things to the general idea, and from the idea 
to all its particular kinds. Here (ééa and cides are used 
in a meaning which is identical with the idea as conceived 
by Kant, a necessary concept of reason. The synthetic 
union of scattered particulars is clearly a condition of 
consistent definition for the purposes of teaching (265 D: 
eis piay Te LOgay GuVOPaVTA ays Ta TOANAYH SiscTTappEeva, 
wa &xaoTov opifouevos OhNov Toth, TEpt ob av asl SibdoKe 
20é\n ...). The test of self-consistency is already stated 
in the first Socratic speech as the indispensable condition 
of knowledge (237 ©: tods moddods A€ANOEV OTL OvK ioact 
THY ovolay éKdoTOU’ @s ody siddtes ov SioMoAOYoUVTAL ev 
apyn THs oKeews, mpoeNOavtes SF . . . ovTE EavTOts odTE 
adAnroLs Oworoyodcwv). Substance is even used as a 
synonym of definition (245 BH: otclav te kat doyov, cf. 
270 BH: THv ovoiav SelEev axpi8as THs Pioews ToUTOV, Tpos 
© TOUS NOYoUS TpocoicéEt). 

The ideas appear as a result of the study of particulars, 
not found in the particulars, nor taken from the particulars, 
but discovered by reason in the act of defining each par- 
ticular (273 EB: Kat’ eidn Staipsiobar Ta dvTa Kab pod idea 
cal’ $y Exaotov Teptiap Pave). When once a general idea 
is formed, it becomes the dialectician’s aim to subdivide 
it into kinds, not artificially, but into natural kinds (265 n: 
To TadW Kai TA eidn SvVacOaL Téuve Kat’ dpOpa, h réhuKer) 
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which are distinguished from accidental parts. This 
division and classification must proceed to the point of 
indivisibility (277 B: wav 6pi€ecPat, opicapevos te Tadww 
Kat elon wéype TOV atpjtov Téuvewv). This method (weOo6d0s, 
269 D, 270 co, D) shows the relation between each particular 
and the whole, neither soul nor body nor anything being 
perfectly known if studied apart from everything else 
(270 c: »>uyhs diow a€iws NOyou Katuvojcas (advvaTov) .. . 
ods Twputos ... dvev THS Tod bdov ficews). The first step 
of investigation is to ask whether a proposed object is 
simple or manifold, indivisible or divisible (270 D: mpartov 
Mev, ATrOv FH ToAUELdés 2oTLY . . . Cel dtavozic@at). 

The method of definition and division of notions differs 
from the divine intuition of ideas. And along with this 
transition from metaphysic to logic, the efficient cause, 
despised in the Phaedo, regains its rights. We are asked 
in the case of a simple element to investigate its active or 
passive capability in relation to other things (270 D: ay 
wey ATODY 7, TKOTEW THY SUVamW ad’TOD, Tlva Tpos TL TEpU- 
Kev els 70 Opav exyov }) Tiva gis TO Tabsiv Uo Tod), while in 
dealing with a compound whole, we have to divide it into 
its kinds or elements, and then to look for the activity 
and passivity of each of them (270 D: éav de qdéiw eld 
2yn, Tabta aplOunoduevov, Sep ep Evos, ToT idetv ep’ 
EKATTOV, TO Th ToLEly avTO TepUKEY 7) TO TL TaOEiv LTO TOD;). 
The recognition of efficient causes corresponds to the 
higher esteem of Anaxagoras, and to the definition of the 
soul as a self-moving principle. This removes at once all 
possibility of believing the Phaedo to have been written 
later than the Phaedrus, as the importance of efficient 
causes is constantly recognised in all later works, for 
example in the Timaeus and the Laws. 

The Phaedrus is a work of the greatest inspiration; it 
contains in the most natural exposition the germs of much 
that was later worked out by Plato, and it betrays also a 
greater range of study than the Phaedo. Dialectic as a 
science of Being based on definition and division is the 
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fulfilment of what had been postulated in the earlier work. 
Its chief application is clearly shown according to the 
ethical rules explained in the Republic: he who knows is 
bound in duty to teach. The teacher writes imperishable 
lines in his pupil’s immortal soul, imparting a living know- 
ledge, together with the ability to defend it against errors 
(276 A: Tod eldoTos Aoyos Cov Kal Eurapuyos. . . ypaderat ev 7H 
Tod pavOdvovtos Wuxi, SvvaTos mév Audvar EAVTO, ETLATH MOV 
5 Adyew Te Kat ouyav mpos ods et). For this he requires 
dialectical art 2765: 1H Suarextixn tTéyvn ypopevos) and 
must make a proper selection of receptive souls (AaBav 
uyny mpooyxovoayv). Then his activity will yield eternal 
fruits and procure the highest happiness attainable by 
man (277A: Noyous, of odyl dkapTot GANA EYOVTES OTTEPMA, 
bOev adrov ev aAdrors HOece dvdmevor Todt’ asl aOdvaTov 
mapéxyew ikavol, Tov EXoVTA Evdaimovety ToLodVTEs Eis OoOV 
avopor@ dSuvatov padioTa). 

An art of rhetoric is recognised as useful, but the essen- 
tial conditions of a good speaker are: innate ability, exercise, 
and knowledge of the subject on which he intends to 
speak.> If to these conditions we wish to add the 
euldance of art, then we are asked to look for much more 
than has been offered by rhetors and grammarians, who 
were able only to invent such elementary rules as are 
preparatory to the art, much as the rules for tuning a 
musical instrument are preparatory to a theory of harmony 
(268 £). True eloquence requires, besides a perfect know- 
ledge of the subject dealt with (262 c), also an excellent 
formal arrangement of the contents (236 A). Each 
speech must consist of well-proportioned parts, and have 
a proper beginning as well as a suitable conclusion, with 
such a disposition of the contents that each part shall have 

*86 Strangely enough this knowledge (émorhun 269 D) has been mis- 
understood by many interpreters as if it meant knowledge of the rules of 
rhetoric. HKven EH. Holzner (‘ Platos Phaedrus und die Sophistenrede des 
Isokrates,’ Prager Studien, Heft IV. Prag 1894), who corrects the error of 
those who identified this ém:orhu with the following réyv7, falls into an 


almost worse error in asserting the identity of émorhun in this passage with 
Ta Tpd THS TéexYNS GvayKaia ualhuara 269 B. This misconception is due to 
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its proper place, being the continuation of what precedes 
and preparing what follows (264 ¢: péca cal dxpa, mpérovTa 
adXd)rols Kal TO Ow yeypaupéva). A speech must not be 
like those verses which can be read in any order (264 D). 
There are rhetorical necessities which determine the 
placing of each part of a discourse (2648: 76 SedTepov 
Elpnuevov Ex TEvos avayKns SevTepov TEAHvat). 

In order to arrive at this perfection, an art 1s required 
far above anything known heretofore by the name of 
rhetoric (266 D). This art will teach us to lead souls by 
means of speech (261 4: yuyayoyia dua AOyor) not only in 
tribunals and on the market place, but in every circum- 
stance of life, small or great (261 B: 1) adtn cuikpdr Te Kal 
peyddov Tépl, Kal ovdzy évTLLOTEPOV TO ye OpOOV TEpl oTTOVbaia 


Xx 


7 wept hadra yuyvouevov). The true speaker must begin 


an abuse of comparison with Isocrates’ oration against the Sophists, without 
taking into account his later works, and earlier opiniuns of others : 


Isocrates, im sophist.| Plato, Phaedr. 269 np: Isocer. Antidosis (Or. 


(Or. xiii.) $17 (2940): | | xv.) § 187: (Steph. p. 93). 
dey Thy wey pabnriy, i wey cor brdpye pice | de? Tos weAAOVTAs Bi0l- 


amps TH Thy pvow exew | pnTopiKs civat, Ever pyrwp cew 2 wep) Tovs Adyous 
olay xph, Ta wey ldn TATGY | CAASYiMOS, TpoTAGBdv emi- | 7) wep) Tas mpdzes.. . 


Adywy pabety, wep) BE Tas | oThuny TE Kad werETHY. TpaTov mpos TOUTO TEpu- 
xphoes avtay yuuvao- Cf. 237 c: eidévor Sef Kévar Kad@s .. . €weita 
Ojva. (About 390 B.c.) epi ot dy 7 7 BovdAn .. . mardevOjver Kal AaBeiw 

Cf. Plato Prot. 323 0c: 259 nu: tmdpxew Sel thy emiorhuny Aris ay 


ov pioet GAA Bidakrdy | Tots eb ye Kal Karas 7 mep) ExdoTOoD, Tpit ov 

Te kal éf emierclas mapa-| pyOnoomevois Thy Tov de evTpiBeis “yeveoOau 

yiyvecOa. “A€yovtos Sidvowy cidviay Kal yupvacOjvat 
Xenoph. Memor. I1.| réAn@es ay by epety mépt About 353 B.c. 

vi. 389: Gperas mdoas pméddn. 

pabhoe: te Kal pmedéTn | 

avtavouevas. IV. i. 3: ai tpiorat Soxotoa civa pices udAora maidelas Séovra. 

See also Alkidamas’ wep) cogiorGy as quoted by Gercke (Hermes, vol. xxxii. 

pp. 362-364, Berlin 1897) who is, however, inclined to invert the chrono- 

logical relations. 


Here it is by no means certain that Plato had in view the much earlier 
work of Isocrates, as the three conditions of success were a commonplace 
and needed not to be invented by Plato or by Isocrates. Now it is very 
important to observe that Isocrates thought, in 390, that only the know- 
ledge of rhetoric is required, while thirty-seven years later he agrees with 
Plato in asking for a knowledge of the subject. That in the Phaedrus 
émoriun means knowledge of the subject is evident from the other passages 
and from the opposition of this knowledge to réxvn. 
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by studying all kinds of souls and their classification 
(271D: dvdrykn eidévar uy boa ibn exer). Plato does not 
enumerate here these kinds, but those enumerated by 
Aristotle are probably due to a great extent to Plato’s teach- 
ing. The next step is to determine what can act on a 
soul, and what are the limits of the soul’s action Q71a: 
OTw Tl TovEiy ) Tabely ro TOU méeduxev). After a careful 
classification of souls and of kinds of oratory, a special 
inquiry is needed to show what kind of speech acts on 
each kind of soul, and why it has this power (271 B: é:a- 
Takdwevos TA AOyoV TE Kai WuYhsyéry Kal TA TOUT@Y TAOjmaTa 
distou TAS atlas, TpoOTapmOTTwY EKaTTOV EXACT Kal OLOGTKOD, 
ola ovoa vd’ olwv AOywy bi iv aitiay 2 avayens H pmev 
mevstat, 7 O& arrest). 

This clear programme of a future rhetoric has been 
so exactly followed up by Aristotle in his work on the 
same subject that probably Plato’s special teaching on 
that matter is preserved in his pupil’s exposition. Plato 
himself left no written system of rhetoric, because he did 
not write for the purpose of teaching, but for the artistic 
reminiscence of some new thoughts, or in order to refute 
the enemies of philosophy. All his works, even the Laws, 
preserve that character of art which is absent from the 
works of Aristotle. Systematic teaching was probably 
given by Plato to his pupils, and transmitted by them to 
the following generations in the Academy. But he appears 
not to have thought it a convenient subject for written 
exposition. There is some dramatic character in his 
works even when they contain such dry enumerations as 
we find in the Sophist and Timaeus. Also in the present 
day, though writing is so much easier, some eloquent men 
write little. 

We may well believe Plato when he says that his 
eloquence was still greater than his literary skill Q78 c: 
Aeyor avros SuvaTos TA yEypamméva Havra arvobziEat), as he 
expressly asks every great writer to be able to speak better 
than he wrote. This is certainly not a common faculty, 
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and many great writers would disagree with Plato. He 
judged evidently according to his own experience, and his 
power of oral eloquence has been unanimously praised by 
the tradition of bis times. This explains why Plato in a 
much longer life wrote much less than Aristotle. Aristotle, 
owing his initiation to Plato, may have been older when he 
began to write than Plato was, since Plato at the age of 
twenty-eight was emancipated from the influence of his 
teacher, while Aristotle remained under some influence of 
Plato up to the age of thirty-seven. If we assume that 
both began their literary activity about the same early age 
of twenty-eight, then Plato wrote during fifty-two years, 
and Aristotle only during thirty-four. But the extant 
works of Aristotle are considerably more than twice as 
long as all the works of Plato, though many works 
of Aristotle are lost, while we have all the works of 
Plato. This leads us to the conclusion that Aristotle 
wrote four or five times more copiously than Plato, and 
this imphes a great difference of views about the use 
of writing. It is clear that many things written out 
by Aristotle were not held by Plato as fit for hterary 
representation. . 

We must not judge about this from our present point 
of view, accustomed as we are to learn chiefly from books. 
In Plato’s times, and in his own opinion, oral teaching stood 
much higher than written handbooks, and this was a natural 
consequence of the difficulty of writing and reproducing 
written matter. It has been frequently argued from the 
celebrated passage on literary composition at the end of 
the Phaedrus that Plato despised writing altogether. 
This is certainly a very exaggerated inference. He calls 
writing a play, but at the same time insists on the 
superiority of this philosophical play over the vulgar 
diversions of other people (276 D: wayxadyv Tratoidv, Tob 
éy Noryous Suvapévou Trailew, Suxatocvyns TE Kal ddrAwY OV 
Aéyers Tepe pvOoroyodvTa). To fable about justice, as had 
been done in the Republic, is one of the most beautiful 
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amusements for a divine man. ‘There is no reason to 
think that Plato would not have spoken so lightly of 
writing after his great work. On the contrary, it is 
psychologically probable that he would not have spoken 
thus without the full consciousness of being a great 
writer (cf. Laws 968 8, where the same thought recurs 
at the end of Plato’s largest work). It would not suit 
his artistic intention to despise writing if he had not 
already proved that he is a master in it, and that his 
contempt is not a consequence of impotence. And he 
has a very definite rhetorical and artistic purpose in this 
passage. 

After an encomium on his own written myth put in 
the mouth of Phaedrus (257.0: tov Adyov O¢ cov wdadae 
Oavyacas yw), admitted even by Socrates with the poetical 
pretext of inspiration due to the Nymphs (263D: 6c 
revels TeyvixwTtépas Nophas . . . Avalov mpos Noyous zivat), 
it 1s his purpose to raise the reader’s expectation to the 
highest pitch by announcing that this beautiful sample of 
written eloquence is nothing as compared with his oral 
teaching. The Phaedrus, like the Symposium, Huthy- 
demus, and some other works, 1s written not only for the 
pupils, but also for those who followed wrong-paths out- 
side of the Academy, inviting them to join the School. 
Invitations are extended even to those about whom no 
hope could be left. Lysias is told to learn dialectic, and 
what has been held for a eulogy on Isocrates is rather an 
ironic invitation to learn true philosophy. Anybody who 
reads Isocrates’ Panegyricus, written in 880 B.c., or 
about the same time when Plato was occupied with the 
Republic, will understand that Isocrates could not be 
flattered by such a form of recognition as that which we 
see in the Phaedrus. 

The recognition was meant sincerely, as also the 
merits attributed to Pericles (269 a), Prodikos, Polos, 
Hippias (267 B), Protagoras (267 c: Ilowrayopsa.. . 
TOANA Kal Kadad), even to Sophocles and Euripides (268 c) 
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who are named as the greatest poets, without any 
reference to the general low appreciation of poetry. In 
no other work of Plato is that same spirit of benevolence 
and conciliation shown, and this disposition of mind is 
best explained after a great success, like the production 
of the Republic. But certainly Isocrates pretended to 
more than to be preferred to Lysias (279 A), to hear that 
‘some philosophy’ is manifest in his character (279B : 
éveoti Tus HiAocopla 77 Tod avdpos dvavoig) and to be advised 
to take a more divine start (279 A: opun Ceorépa) than 
his present pursuits, if he cares to do better than to 
excel ‘in later age’ all orators (279A: ovdiy adv yévorTo 
Gavpactov Tpotovons THs HAtKias, El... TAgOV 7) Taldw@v 
SuevéyKo. TOV Ta@TOTE dyauévwv NOywv). This prophecy 
is at once shown in its relative value, when we read in 
continuation that there is something far greater (ws(fw) 
than to excel all orators, something requiring a divine 
power, and this is nothing else than Plato’s educational 
activity. 

Isocrates repeatedly pretends to be a representative 
of true philosophy (for instance Panegyric. §10) and he 
must have felt humiliated by Plato’s judgment of his 
relative merits. Thompson!” has shown at least one 
passage of the Phaedrus which clearly criticises a preten- 
sion of Isocrates as proffered in the Panegyricus : 


Isocr. (Or. iv. p.42 cp) Panegyr. 
§ 8: émeidn 6 of Adyou TOLAUTNY 
+ \ 4 ed > Bd , = 
éxovot THY prow ao@ oidy 7’ eivat 
TEpl TOV avTOY TOAhayas eEnynoac- 
Oat, kal Ta preydda rarewa Tromoa 
kal Tots puxpois péyeOos mepiOeivar, 

\ rd x col lal ‘ 
Kal Ta Te wadaia Kaas OveOeiy Kal 
TEpLT@Y vewaTl yeyernuevay apyalas 
eiveiv, ovxéere cheuxréoy Tavr’ €aTi, 
Tepl oY Erepor mpoTEpuy eipynKkacty, 
> :7 ent) Ss , 
aA’ Geto exelv@y elmretv TreLpaTEeoV. 


Plato Phaedr. 267 4: Turiav be 
Topyiav re edgopev ede, ot mpd 
a > a \ Sa, ¢ 
Tav ddnOev ta eixdta cidov ws 


, Sal Ve %) \ 
TULNTEA padnXor, Ta TE AV OULKpa 


’ ee ; \ 
peydka kal Tra peydda opukpa 
paiver Oa rovotaw dia popny Adyou 
Kawa Te dpxaios Tad T evavria 


lal / 
kaw@s, ouvTopiay te dyworv Kal 
, > ~ 
dreipa pnkn wept mavT@y aynvpov ; 
~ eS , , / 
radra O€ dkovwy more jov IpddcKos 


eyehacev. 


Here we see that an artifice which Isocrates recom- 
mended as useful is attributed by Plato to Isocrates’ 
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teacher Gorgias, and condemned by the remark that he 
who would follow this advice would be obliged to esteem 
probability more highly than truth, and deserved the 
laughter of Prodikos. 

This relation of the Phaedrus to the Panegyricus, 
already implied by Cicero (Orator, xiii. 37), and again dis- 
covered by Thompson, gives a precious chronologic indica- 
tion, as the Panegyricus is known to have been published 
in 880 B.c. The date of the Phaedrus is thus indicated by 
an anachronism of Plato almost similar to that of the 
Symposium, because he puts in the mouth of Socrates the 
prediction that Isocrates would easily excel all orators if he 
continues to write such speeches as those on which he 
works now (279 A: Aoyous, ots viv émeyerpet). This ‘now’ 
cannot refer to the lifetime of Socrates, as then [socrates 
wrote forensic speeches not deserving even that restricted 
recognition which Plato expresses in the Phaedrus. And, 
as Teichmiiller (ignoring Thompson) demonstrated in a 
most convincing way, no earlier work of Isocrates than 
the Panegyricus could educe from Plato any appro- 
bation. This is unexpectedly confirmed by Diimumler, 
though he continues to believe in an early date of the 
Phaedrus (Chronologische Beitrdge, p. 11). Diimmler 
sees in a later work of Isocrates (Antidosis, §62) a clear 
allusion to a conditional approbation of the Panegyricus, 
though he does not refer this mention to the Phaedrus, 
but to the Republic (426 cD). It is more probable that 
Isocrates when he wrote the Panegyricus already knew 
Plato’s views on the relation between Hellenes and 
Barbarians (Rep. 470), though this cannot easily be made 
evident. 

The date of the Phaedrus is one of those problems in 
Platonic chronology on which a great wealth of ingenious 
supposition has been spent in vain. The strangest of all 
possible errors was the thought that the Phaedrus could 
have been written in the lifetime of Socrates. This is a 
result of purely philological combinations, without any 
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consideration of the philosophical contents, which betray 
a date at least as late as the Republic, and undoubtedly 
later than the Phaedo. What reasons Diogenes Laertius 
had for his observation that the subject of the Phaedrus 
has something juvenile in it, is unknown. Probably he 
held with many superficial readers the subject to be illicit 
love, not philosophical rhetoric. In our century Schleier- 
macher was the first to proclaim that the Phaedrus must 
be one of the earliest works of Plato on the ground of its 
philosophical poverty. He says that the philosophical 
contents in the Phaedrus are not yet mature for a dialec- 
tical exposition (vol. i. p. 67), for which were substituted 
strength of passion and questions of method. He seems 
to believe that investigations of method are particularly 
proper to the youth of a philosopher. According to such 
a standard Kant’s Krittk might have been written thirty 
years earlier than it was. 

Another argument is the poetical language of the 
Phaedrus, which reminds Schleiermacher of the tradi- 
tion about Plato’s verses which he was said to have burnt 
when he knew Socrates. This argument is fully refuted 
by the great number of stylistic coincidences with the 
Laws which are found in the Phaedrus. Schleiermacher 
sees also a sign of early date in the triumphant confid- 
ence of the dialogue. If Plato had such confidence at 
the age of twenty-five, how could he have lost it in the 
- Protagoras and Meno? This question is left unanswered 
by Schleiermacher. The contempt of writing, argues 
Schleiermacher, is unthinkable in a man who has written 
already very much. But Plato does not despise writing 
at all, and he states it expressly (258 D: aravti OfXov Ott 
ovK aiaxpov avTd ye TO ypadevv Noyous) —he despises only 
bad writing (éxeivo alaypov Hn, TO un Kaas AéyeL TE Kal 
ypabew) and the cult of mere literary erudition (275 D: 
mr£ov TL OlomEevos Elvat AOyous yEypayuévous Ted TOV EidoTa 
bromvacat Tept Ov dv 4 Ta yEeypaupéva) Which substitutes 
opinions for knowledge (275 B: woduijKooi yap cou yevomevor 
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dvev Sidayis Todvyvepoves sivar Sdfovow . . . do€ocodor 
yeyovdres avti copov), and leads men to spend all their 
attention on the form, making it impossible for such 
mechanical writers to have a clear view of general ideas 
(248 B: woddy Zyoveat movov atédeis Ths Tod dvTos Ozas 
aTrEpKXOVTat). 

What Plato wanted, is that anybody who pretended, 
like Isocrates, to be named a philosopher, should be able 
to impart to his pupils something better than speeches 
corrected over and over during many years like the 
Panegyricus of which that rhetor was so proud. The 
Platonic Socrates recommends Phaedrus to say that to 
Lysias (278 D E), but Phaedrus asks whether the same 
does not apply to Isocrates, and the answer is not in the 
negative: more talent (279 A: ra rhs ¥cews) and a nobler 
character (70e. yevvieewtépw) are not denied to the author of 
the Panegyricus, but he is left only the first place among 
orators, not allowed to rank among philosophers until he 
shall yield to a more divine inspiration. 

What Schleiermacher quotes besides as a sign of 
youthfulness, an exaggerated solemnity in some passages, 
has been demonstrated by Campbell to be a peculiarity of 
later style. The mention of Polemarchos, Lysias’ brother, 
as a pupil of Socrates appears to Schleiermacher most 
probable in the lifetime of Polemarchos, who was poisoned 
four years before Socrates (Lysias contra Eratosth. 
§§ 17, 18). But Polemarchos is also introduced in a work 
written long after his death (Rep.). 

Ast saw in the Phaedrus Pythagorean influence, and 
a great similarity to the T%maeus (pp. 106-107), but this 
did not prevent him from following Schleiermacher in 
identifying the supposed date of the conversation with 
the date of the composition. He added to Schleier- 
macher’s arguments only one very curious reason: 
Sophocles and Euripides are spoken of as living, and 
therefore the Phaedrus must be written before 406 B.c. 
Ast did not notice that the same reasoning would lead 
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him to place also the Timaeus and Critias before the death 
of Socrates. 

What has been said in favour of an early date of 
the Phaedrus by Krische *” and Volquardsen,”** who has 
dedicated a whole volume to the subject, is only a para- 
phrase of Schleiermacher with such insignificant additions 
as the acute observation of Krische that the death of 
Socrates is not alluded to in this work (this would rather 
speak for a late date) or the unfounded fancy of Vol- 
quardsen that the philosophical contents of the dialogue 
are purely Socratic. These authors have not thought it 
of any importance to explain why Plato in the Phaedrus 
despises poetry or how he could so early have arrived at 
the conviction of a periodic migration of souls, contra- 
dictory to the very cautious statements on future life in 
the Apology, Crito, and all purely Socratic dialogues. 

A more recent attempt to represent the Phaedrus as 
written some years before the death of Socrates has been 
made by Usener *” and accepted for a time by Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff,“° but the latter has expressly revoked this 
opinion (Hermes, vol. xxxi. p. 102). 

The case of the Phaedrus in one respect resembles 
that of the Sophist. As Campbell’s investigations on the 
Sophist have waited thirty years to be at last acknow- 
ledged by a competent authority as an ‘immortal feat 
in Platonic chronology,’™' so Thompson’s equally im- 
mortal investigations on the Phaedrus—published in 1868, 


237 A. B. Krische, ‘ Ueber Platons Phaedrus,’ in Géttinger Studien for 
1847, pp. 930-1065, Gottingen 1848. 

238 ©, R. Volquardsen, Platons Phaedrus, Erste Schrift Platons, Kiel 
1862, 321 pp. 

239 A. Usener, ‘Abfassungszeit des Platonischen Phaidros,’ in Rheini- 
sches Museum fiir Philologie, 35% Band, p. 131, Frankfurt a. M. 1880. 

240 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Philologische Untersuchungen, Band i. 
p. 213. 

21 Th, Gomperz, ‘Die Jowett-Campbellsche Ausgabe von Platos Re- 
public,’ in Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosoplische Kritik, Band cix. 
p. 163, says: ‘Lewis Campbell’s Name wird in der Platon-Forschung 
unyerganglich dauern.’ 
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but written and read in the university of Cambridge 
as early as 1859—remain up to the present time a dead 
letter to continental philologers. Two reasons have 
acted in this case as well as in Campbell’s: first that on 
the Continent nobody expects important original investiga- 
tions to be buried in the Introduction and Appendices of 
the text edition of a single dialogue ; and second that 
Thompson, like Campbell, did not use the confident 
language which is necessary to make an impression on a 
reader accustomed to the confidence of Schleiermacher, 
Hermann, Zeller, Teichmiller—and maintained even by 
such paradoxical authors as Schaarschmidt or Pfleiderer. 
What Teichmiiller developed into an important chapter 
of his work, without knowing Thompson, was given by 
the Master of Trinity College in footnotes, with a modesty 
which even on a reader accustomed to the incomparable 
modesty of English scholars leaves an impression of in- 
certitude. 

Thompson has made it evident to the attentive 
reader of the four dissertations accompanying his edition 
of the Phaedrus (Introduction and three Appendices) that 
this dialogue must be written after the Panegyricus of 
Isocrates, that 1s after 380; and before the death of 
Lysias, that is before 3878. This is such an exact deter- 
mination of date as is possible only for a very few Platonic 
dialogues. The same argument has been independently 
and with far greater assurance produced by Teichmiiller 
in 1881 (Literarische Fehden, vol. i. pp. 57-82) and has 
never been refuted. This agrees perfectly with the place 
assigned by us to the Phaedrus in the development of 
Plato’s logic, and with the limits of the probable time 
necessary since the Symposiwm for the composition of the 
Phaedo, Republic, and Phaedrus. That the Phaedrus must 
be later than Phaedo and Symposium has been also recently 
recognised by Th. Gomperz and must be acknowledged by 
all who know the investigations on the style of Plato 
which have so completely confirmed Thompson’s view. 


PE Ee oN ae 
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Yet up to the present time, many eminent German 
scholars, as Zeller, Susemihl, W. Christ, P. Natorp and 
others, persist in the opinion that the Phaedrus is earlier 
than the Phaedo and Symposium, so that some supple- 
mentary observations on the evidence for the priority of 
these and other dialogues are perhaps not out of place. 

As to the Phaedo, the arguments of Schulthess 
are decisive, and Schedle,™? Liebhold,? Kassai,244 who 
advocated the priority of the Phaedrus, were unable to 
refute them, while Bury *° supplemented them in the 
best manner. The comparison of the arguments for im- 
mortality has shown equally that the Phaedrus must have 
been written after the Phaedo. The priority of the soul 
to the body appears in the Phaedo (804) as a new 
thought and is already familiar in the Phaedrus (246 B: 
Taca 1) Wuyn TavTos émiedetrat TOU avyov) ; the theory 
of reminiscence, which is in the Phaedo mentioned with 
the caution ‘ «2 dAnOy4s éotw’ (72 8), isin the Phaedrus 
assumed as certain (250 A); that ideas or notions are 
the substance of things is in the Phaedo a probability 
(76 D: e& wiv Zo Tev & Opurodper dei, KaNOV Te Kal ayaboy 
Kal Taca } TooavTn ovala... 100 B: wroOEpevos eivai Te 
Karov avto Ka@’ avto . . .), in the Phaedrus the common 
inheritance of all philosophers (247 ¢ : 4... . ovata évtws 
odaa KuBepynth wovw Osa7) vd). More important points of 
comparison are afforded by some characteristic differences 
between Phaedo and Phaedrus, which show the Phaedrus 
in agreement with other later works. It has been ob- 
served by Ueberweg (Untersuchungen, p. 285) that an 
important doctrine is common to Phaedrus and Timaeus, 


22 FB, Schedle, Die Reihenfolge der platonischen Dialoge Phaedros, 
Phaedon, Staat, Timaeus, Inngpruck 1876. 

243 Tiebhold, Ueber die Bedeutung des Dialogs Phidon fiir die Platom- 
sche Erkenntnisstheorie und Lthik, Rudolfstadt 1876. 

244 G, Kassai, ‘ Meletemata Platonica,’ in Hgyetemes Philologiai Kézlony, 
pp. 857-870, Budapest 1886. 

215 J, B. Bury, ‘Questions connected with Plato’s Phaidros,’ in Jowrnal 
of Philology, N* xxix. for 1886. 
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while not yet recognised in the Phaedo, namely the 
axiom that what is unconditioned is indestructible, while 
everything that has a beginning must have an end. 
Ueberweg was led by this observation to place the Phaedo 
after the Phaedrus and Timaeus, wherein he departed 
from his ordinary sagacity and caution, as the natural 
inference would have been that the Phaedo is earlier, 
the more so as Phaedrus and Timaeus agree in this respect 
with the Laws (see above, p. 333), a fact which seems not 
to have been noticed by Ueberweg. 

The view of the sense perceptions offers another coin- 
cidence between Phaedrus and Timaeus against the 
Phaedo. In the Phaedo as well as in the Symposium true 
Beauty was inaccessible to the senses (Phaedo 65 D), while 
in the Phaedrus not only Beauty is accessible to the 
physical sight (250D: caddos . . . dedpo 2AOovTEes KatEcdn- 


lel / > / / 
hapev Sua THS svapyeotatns aloOicews . . . hpovnas ovy 
as , ’ y na , 
opatat . . . KdANOS povoy Ta”vTNY EoXE polpav, WaT’ 


éxpavéotatoy sivat Kal épacui@tarov), but the sense per- 
ceptions lead to the formation of general notions (2498 : 
TO KAT Eidos Asyousvoy, 2K TOAN@Y lov aicOnaewy sis Sv 
oyioued Evvarpoupévwv). This agrees with the view 
expressed in the 7ivmaeus metaphorically (44 B: pos 7d 
Kata pvow WvT@V OXIA EKdoToV TOV KUKNWY al TEpihopal 
caTevOuvouevat, TO TE OdTEPOV Kai TO TAUTOY TpocayopEevoucaL 
Kat’ opOor, udpova Tov ZyovTa avTas yuyvomEevov aTOTENODGLY). 

The relation of the Phaedrus to the Symposium can 
be easily shown by many comparisons, and it is now 
evident that the Phaedrus is later, though the majority 
of authors think otherwise. The mention that Phaedrus 
has been the cause of many speeches (242 a) in peculiar 
connection with a similar mention of Simmias (242 3) 
may with some probability refer to the Symposiwm, in 
which Phaedrus is represented (177 a) as the initiator of 
the series of speeches on love proposed by Eryximachos. 
This allusion is in so far probable as Simmias named in 
the same passage has in the Phaedo a principal share in 


————E——————s 
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initiating the dialogue on immortality (Phaedo 61 ¢). 
And if Plato in the Phaedrus credits Simmias with a 
greater merit, this means that he preferred his Phaedo to 
the Symposium, and that he looked on both dialogues as 
his masterpieces, very superior to speeches of other orators 
(242 AB: @sios ei mepi Tods AOyous, © Daidpe, kal ateyvas 
Oavpdows* oiwat yap tym . . . ndéva TréEloUS 7) Oe TETTOLN- 
Kévar yEyevijoOat rot avTov NéyovTa 7) adAoUS Evi yé TO 
TpoT® TpocavayKkavovta. Lypiav OnBaiov zEarpo Aoyov* 
Tay 6& dANwy TauTodV KpaTéis). 

The mention of Lysias’ brother Polemarchos as con- 
verted to philosophy (Phaedr. 2578) might be a direct 
allusion to the Republic, i which Polemarchos is repre- 
sented as convinced by Socrates that nobody ought to do 
wrong to his enemies (Rep. 38358). This would be an 
allusion similar to that which is contained in the mention 
of Simmias and Phaedrus, and would tend to show that 
Plato looked upon the persons of his dialogues as more 
real than their living models, who were dead when he 
wrote. He says at least that there is more truth in 
thought than in action (Rep. 4734), and he takes many 
times such a liberty with Socrates that he puts in his 
master’s mouth allusions to his own written dialogues, or 
even to his experiences, without any consideration whether 
such allusions were suitable to the historical Socrates. 

Teichmiiller sees (ii. pp. 22, 272) in the erotic speech 
of Lysias allusions to the speech of Pausanias in the Sym- 
postum, and believes the speech to have been written as 
a criticism of the Symposium by Lysias, thus provoking 
Plato’s pitiless criticism in the Phaedrus. This ingenious 
supposition, if it could be proved, would sufficiently ex- 
plain why Plato selected just this speech of Lysias as a 
sample of bad rhetoric, and why he criticised it with more 
than usual insistence and irony (248.0: dvadas cipnoOov ta 
Noyw . . . ev vatTais Tov TEOpaypévwv Kal ovdéva éEVOEpor 
Zowta éwpaxotwv). The parallel passages quoted by Teich- 
miller deserve our attention, but they seem not to be fully 
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sufficient to prove his supposition (Symp. 183 E compared 
with Phaedr. 2314, 184¢ with 233 4, 182D with 2344, 
2188 with 231p). These allusions are not quite evident, 
but they might be confirmed if some independent testi- 
mony about Lysias’ Eroticos should ever be found: 
therefore they deserve to be remembered. The relation 
between Phaedrus and Symposium appears also in the 
mention occurring in the Phaedrus that physical beauty 
provokes an admiration which can become a germ of per- 
fection (251 a): this seems to refer to the corresponding 
explanation in the Symposiwm (210 A). 

But the most decisive argument for the priority of the 
Symposium turns on the difference of views about poetry. 
In the Symposium poets are still esteemed, in the Phaedrus 
the poet takes one of the lowest places, and Homer is 
parodied (252 8B) by two verses in which the inconstancy of 
his gods is ridiculed. 

It would be easy to show in the Phaedrus also many 
points of comparison with the Cratylus, with which it has 
in common a certain etymological tendency, with the 
Gorgias, which Thompson showed to be earlier when the 
majority of German scholars were still of the contrary 
opinion, and with other dialogues. But the priority of 
the Gorgias has been lately recognised by some of its 
former opponents, especially by Zeller, and has been made 
evident also by Natorp, Siebeck, Dummer, after Socher, 
Stallbaum, Hermann, Steinhart, Susemihl, and Ueberweg, 
so that it may be admitted as sufficiently proved.™® 

Thus Thompson’s determination of the date of the 
Phaedrus as written between 380 and 378, or about 379 B.c., 
is confirmed in every respect, and not the least important 
of all these confirmations is given by the stylistic investi- 


“6 The recent attempt of Gercke (Platons Gorgias, erklirt von Sauppe, 
herausgegeben von Gercke, Berlin 1897) to prove that the Phaedrus preceded 
the Gorgias is based on the assumption of uncertain allusions to writings 
of other authors, and without regard either for the philosophical contents 
or for the style of these two dialogues. See above, note 236. 
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gations. Already Campbell found in the Phaedrus a sur- 
prisingly large number of words common to the latest 
three dialogues, exceeding in relation to the size not only 
the number of such words to be found in the Phaedo 
and Symposium, but even those of the Republic, Sophist, 
Parmemdes, and Philebws. This peculiarity of the voca- 
bulary of the Phaedrus has been since outweighed by 
other peculiarities observed, so that in our list the Phaedrus 
exceeds in stylistic affinity with the latest group only 
those works which are really earlier, as the Symposiwm, 
Phaedo, and equal samples from the Republic. The only 
part of the Repwblic which has a slightly greater number 
of important peculiarities of later style than the Phaedrus 
is the picture of the philosophers in B. VI-VII. But 
the difference is too insignificant for chronological con- 
clusions (116 peculiarities equivalent to 234 units of 
affinity on 44 pp. in Rep. VI-VII against 118 peculiari- 
ties equivalent to 220 units on 39 pp. in Phaedr.). The 
more so since only the greater frequency of peculiarities 
occurring is superior, and not their number. This might 
be a consequence of the much more varied contents of 
the Phaedrus. 

If we compare the peculiarities of later style found 
in this part of the Republic only and absent from the 
Phaedrus and all earlier dialogues with those found in 
the Phaedrus and absent from the Republic, we see that 
the Phaedrus notwithstanding its smaller size has more 
exclusive affinities with the latest group than the latest 
part of the Republic : 


Peculiarities of later style found in 
Rep. 471 c-541 B (444 pp. Did.), Phaedrus (89 pp. Did.), and in 
and in no earlier dialogue nor in no earlier dialogue nor in the 
any other part of the Republic. Republic. 
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Rep. (continued)— Phaedr. (continued)— 
ovgia = complexus omnium rerum adjectives in ros formed of sub- 
(238) once stantives (6) repeated 
akivntos (469) repeated re, adding a third phrase (283) 
repeated 
dv (195) repeated dpotwpa (468) repeated 


great scarcity of answers denoting 
subjective assent (318), import- 
ant 

Interrogations by ri prevailing 
over those by mas (452), im- 
portant 


Thus it is probable, though not yet certain, that the 
Phaedrus is later than the Republic, taken as a whole, 
and it is quite certain that the last three books of the 
Republic preceded the Phaedrus. This results both from 
stylistic comparisons and from the comparison of con- 
tents. At all events the date of the Phaedrus as written 
about 379 B.c. (880-378) 1s now quite as well confirmed 
as the date of the Symposiwm about 385 B.c. 


Middle Platonism 


We have seen that in the time between 384 and 378 
B.c. Plato dedicated his leisure only to the Republic and 
Phaedrus, all other works being either earlier, as has 
been already shown with respect to those preceding the 
Republic, or later, as will be seen in the continuation of 
our inquiry. This short epoch of middle Platonism 
lasting up to Plato’s fiftieth year produced, therefore, an 
amount of text equal to one half (233 pp. ed. Did.) of all 
the works written in the remaining thirty years of the 
philosopher’s life (476 pp. ed. Did.). Thence it results 
that Plato’s literary activity was on the decrease after 
the Phaedrus, and that he followed the maxims expressed 
at the end of this dialogue, according to which writing is 
by no means the most important of the aims of a philo- 
sopher, in contradiction to his rival Isocrates, to whom 
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nothing appeared more important than his written 
speeches, in which he pretended to teach also a philo- 
sophy, condemned by Plato. 

The doctrine of the ideas, invented in the first period 
after the foundation of the Academy, is maintained 
during the time of middle Platonism, but the same stress 
is no longer laid on the independent existence of the ideas, 
and the relation between particular things and the ideas, 
first designated by the term peréyewv, becomes a mere 
similarity (wiunua, pipeloPar, oolwpa, opuovody), which 
allows us also to form ideas by the observation of simi- 
larities in sensible objects. In several passages the ideas 
and knowledge appear as created by the philosopher, 
though the earlier conception of a vision of self-existing 
ideas is not yet wholly abandoned, and reappears in the 
myth of the Phaedrus accompanied by its logical inter- 
pretation, according to which the ideas become identified 
with general notions. 

Tt is fully in accordance with this later stage of the 
doctrine, that ideas are no longer limited as in the 
Sympostwm and Phaedo to ethical and mathematical 
objects, but are equally supposed to exist for manufac- 
tured things. Thus a transformation of the primitive 
theory of ideas is already prepared though not yet carried 
out. While the ideal of the first Platonic stage was a 
state of subjective perfection and separation from the 
vulgar surroundings of common life, a passive contempla- 
tion of ideas, we see in middle Platonism an increasing 
confidence in the necessity of applying philosophy to life, 
and also of investigating particulars. The search for 
definitions was a Socratic inheritance, but the fondness 
for classifications appears not earlier than in the Republic, 
though it is prepared by the Phaedo. 

This direction taken by Plato had a great influence on 
the development of his logic. So long as only definitions 
are sought for, the supramundane independence of ideas 
can easily be maintained. But once on the way of 
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systematic classification it is impossible not to observe 
the subjective character of subdivisions, and this leads to 
the conclusion that the existence of ideas is only possible 
in a soul: not necessarily the soul of the thinker, but a 
soul of an individual being. The objectivity of ideas 
resulting from an agreement between souls is different 
from the objectivity based on the feeling produced by 
passive contemplation. The first impression of a philo- 
sopher who notices the distance between an idea and the 
particulars is to exaggerate the objectivity and independ- 
ence of the idea, and to assert emphatically its independ- 
ence and incommensurability with the particulars, which 
seems to imply its existence outside individual conscious- 
ness. The belief in its independence of particulars is 
lasting, because it is true, and has been proved by Plato 
in the Phaedo and in all following works, remaining the 
cardinal truth of all later philosophy, ignored only by 
thinkers who were not sufficiently versed in the history of 
logic, ike Comte and Mill. 

But the existence of ideas otherwise than in some 
individual consciousness is an illusion, similar to that 
more familiar illusion which makes colours and sounds 
appear objective, though they have no existence outside 
of us. The illusion of objective idealism is, however, one 
of those illusions which are necessary steps in philo- 
sophical progress. It is only a metaphoric expression of 
the truth that ideas are logically independent of the 
individual, and this logical independence (dvayxn) must 
be recognised as a foundation of objective knowledge and 
sclence. 

Thus Plato at the beginning of his logic and during 
the middle period of his literary activity was idealist: he 
believed in the objective existence of the ideas outside 
particulars and outside the individual soul. This belief 
found its clearest expression, at the beginning, in the 
Symposiwm and in the Phaedo, combined with a vague 
uncertainty as to the relation between things and ideas. 
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During middle Platonism, so far as we can guess from 
the hints given in the Republic and Phaedrus, the same 
conviction was maintained with a clearer definition of the 
relation between things and ideas as consisting in their 
similarity. But less emphatic stress was laid on the 
independence, and if due allowance is made for meta- 
phorical language, the whole mythical part of the 
Phaedrus may well agree with a conception of ideas in 
the meaning they had for Kant. 

We need not fear to deprive Kant of his originality if 
we come to the conclusion that Plato towards his later 
age understood the ideas in very much the same way as 
Kant. The truth is one, and once found cannot be 
changed. There is no impossibility or even improba- 
bility in supposing that a thinker like Plato, having no 
other aim in his life than thought, arrived at a correct 
notion of ideas after a long educational career. It would 
be astonishing to find the contrary. And Kant cannot lose 
any substantial merit in consequence of this discovery, as 
the notion of ideas forms only one of the points of Kant’s 
philosophy, while in many other points he progressed, 
as might naturally be expected, beyond Plato and other 
philosophers. 

There is one very striking analogy between Kant and 
Plato. Kant undertook a critical reform of his earlier 
convictions after having reached the age of fifty, and the 
same was the case with Plato. It is not surprising that 
philosophers arrive late at the full maturity of their 
thoughts. Every more perfect being requires a longer 
development, and men’s childhood lasts longer than the 
childhood of inferior animals. A philosopher in Plato’s 
opinion must excel other men almost to the same extent 
as any man is superior to other animals. This is not an 
extraordinary pretension, if we bear in mind that for 
Plato the activity of a philosopher is by no means limited 
to abstract thought, but extends to all departments of 
human life; so that he would certainly have included in 
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this class some of our contemporaries, not asking them to 
write philosophical dissertations in order to legitimate 
their pride in belonging to the ruling class of mankind, 
formed of more perfect beings than the average citizens 
even in an ideal state. 
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CHAPTER VII 


REFORM OF PLATO’S LOGIC 


WE have seen in the above exposition of middle Platon- 
ism a theory of knowledge according to which the ideas 
were perceived by intuition, and constituted eternal 
models of everything in the phenomenal world. The 
chief point was the independence of ideas, not involving, 
however, their separate existence. That no phenomenal 
appearance can fully correspond to a pure idea is a great 
discovery of Plato, made by the consideration of mathe- 
matical as well as moral notions. Whether such ideas 
have any existence out of the human mind, or generally 
outside an individual consciousness, was a question 
not discussed, and perhaps not clearly formulated by 
Plato: when he speaks of the beauty of ideas outside 
the physical universe, he does it in such metaphorical 
language, that we cannot draw certain inferences from 
his images. The true meaning of all these visions is the 
conviction that ideas are independent of material things, 
and that the existence and changes of physical objects 
must be ruled by immaterial and invisible ideas, often 
spoken of as objects of thought. 

The relation between things and ideas—whether 
defined as a presence or immanence of ideas in the things, 
or as a similarity between things and ideas, or as an 
imitation of ideas by particulars— was the first question 
that occurred when once the existence of the ideas had 
been established. While a personal training was deemed 
necessary in order to attain the vision of ideas, their 
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existence needed no other proof than the personal ex- 
perience of the initiated. This initiation by means of 
mathematical, astronomical, or musical studies, and 
subsequent discussion of political or educational problems, 
proved a sufficient aim for many years of teaching. But 
at last a new problem became inevitable. Suppose we 
have arrived at the intuitive knowledge of many ideas, 
and are aware of the difference between an idea and a 
particular object of sensible experience, the next question 
to ask is about the order of ideas and their mutual rela- 
tions. These can be well explained only through a 
distinction of similarities, leading to an universal classifi- 
cation of notions. Already in the Republic it was asked 
how many kinds of reasoning are possible (582D: tis 6 
TpoTos Ths TOU SvadéyecOar Suvvapews, Kal KaTa Troia by Elon 
duzornxe), but the question was left unanswered. In the 
Phaedrus (266 B) the complete classification of ideas 
from the most general kinds down to the indivisible 
logical units was proclaimed as the chief aim of the 
dialectician. 

This classificatory tendency is absent from earlier 
works, where specific problems were discussed, without 
any allusion to a contemplation of all time and all exist- 
ence, which we find first in the Republic (486 4). But 
even in the Republic the classifications and divisions are 
limited to a few subjects, and no attempt is made to bring 
all the possible objects of knowledge under a certain 
number of heads. Nor is this fully carried out even in 
the Phaedrus, where the importance of such a logical 
method is so warmly insisted upon, and the power of 
building up general notions and dividing them is pro- 
claimed divine. 

An attempt to realise this programme is made in the 
series of dialectical dialogues, among which the Theaetetus 
and Parmenides are the earliest, as we have seen from 
stylistic comparisons, which are confirmed by the exami- 
nation of their logical contents. They share with the 
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later works of this group another important peculiarity, 
the historical method of comparing impartially and 
judging according to their merits the theories of other 
philosophers. The primitive theory of ideas is no longer 
the object of such ecstatic admiration as in the Sympo- 
swum and Phaedrus. It is subjected to a critical exami- 
nation in the Parmenides and almost ignored in the 
Theaetetus, so much so that many readers have believed 
this to be an early dialogue. This impression vanishes at 
once upon a close consideration of some philosophical 
terms familiarly used both in Theaetetus and Parmenides 
which had been elaborated during the period of middle 
Platonism. To these belong the notions of dialectic 
(Theaet. 161 8, Parm. 135 c), of substance (otcia, Theaet. 
186 p, Parm. 135 A), power or faculty (dvvayis, Theaet. 
158 g, 159 A, 185 c, Parm. 133 B, 135 c), the one (Theaet. 
152 p, Parm. 137 c, &c.), Not-Being (Theaet. 185 o, 
Parm. 142 A), and the opposition of activity and passivity 
(Theaet. 157 A, 174 B, Parm. 138 B). 

Both Theaetetus and Parmenides have further in 
common two important distinctions, which could not 
have been ignored in the Republic, nor in the Phaedrus, 
if the author had already become familiar with them. 
One of these is the well-defined notion of movement, 
including qualitative alteration as well as change of 
position in space. This meaning of xivnovs, accepted by 
Aristotle, and many later philosophers, is a result of the 
increasing importance of this notion for Plato, and would 
necessarily have been alluded to in the Republic and 
Phaedrus in those passages in which «ivnows is used in 
its primitive signification of movement through space. It 
is a far-reaching generalisation to identify movement with 
qualitative alteration, because both are a manifestation 
of change. The comparison of corresponding passages 
shows that this unity was not yet noticed in the period of 
middle Platonism : 
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We see that in the Republic the distinctions introduced 


in the Theaetetus are not yet known. 


The use in the 


Republic of xivnos in its metaphorical meaning as move- 
ment of the soul is transitional to the later generalisation, 


but does not yet imply it. 


In the Phaedrus kivnots 


means Movement through space, and this is very charac- 
teristic if we remember that in the later dialogues the 
distinction of two kinds of movement is represented as 
quite essential. This distinction is first made in the 
Theaetetus, and recurs as familiar in the Parmenides and 
Laws (where it is assumed as a matter of course that the 
first movement produced is a qualitative change) as well 
as later in the works of Aristotle. The distinction of 
two kinds of movement is introduced in the Theaetetus as 
a new theory, after another division had been incidentally 
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referred to. Itis stated expressly to be a personal dis- 
covery of the Platonic Socrates, which he is anxious to 
see accepted and to share with others the risk of an error 
(cupméeteve kal ov). After its acceptance, it is repeated 
as logically necessary (181 D: dvayxaiov). The starting 
point of this theory was the recognition of movement as 
a principle of Being, justified in the Phaedrus, mentioned 
as known in the Theaetetus, and finally reconciled with 
the stability of Being in the Sophist. This discovery is 
related to the increasing interest for physical science, 
which is manifest through Plato’s later works, while it 
is absent from his earlier writings. It need hardly be 
observed that here we have not to do with such an 
ephemeral distinction as between mlovis and elxacéa in 
the Republic, but with one of the greatest generalisations 
of philosophy, continually discussed by later thinkers 
up to Trendelenburg and Lotze. It is one of Plato’s 
wonderful anticipations of ideas which have been better 
explained only in modern times. The identification of 
physical movement with qualitative change is a truth 
which could scarcely be fully realised before Kant, and 
yet it is taken for granted in the T'heaetetus, Parmenides, 
and Laws of Plato. 

Had the Theaetetus and Parmenides, being the two 
most critical works of Plato, no other new theory than 
the inclusion of qualitative change and physical move- 
ment under one primary kind, with the subtle sub- 
division of physical movement into a movement through 
space, and revolution on the same spot—this would alone 
be a strong reason for placing them after Republic and 
Phaedrus. But we find in these two dialogues another 
theory of cardinal importance, yet introduced quite as 
incidentally as the theory of movement. In the time 
of middle Platonism the favourite examples of ideal 
existence were moral or mathematical notions, the former 
being specially fit for allegorical representation as objects 
of enthusiastic vision. When the first enthusiasm was 
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over, it became very natural to attempt a general 
enumeration of highest kinds, independently of the 
esthetical feelings of awe and admiration which first led 
to the perception of such ideas. This problem of 
categories has remained ever since a permanent depart- 
ment of philosophy and has been cultivated from Aristotle 
onwards by all logicians. But the first table of cate- 
gories in the history of logic is found in Plato’s Theaetetus, 
repeated and enlarged in his Parmenides and Sophist. 
It is not wrapped in such emphatic language as the 
sovereignty of philosophers or the precept that to suffer 
wrongs is better than to inflict them. It is the historian’s 
duty to show the incomparable importance of this first 
step in a new direction. There is reason to believe that 
Plato was conscious of this importance, though he did 
not insist on it, because he felt the incompleteness of his 
table of categories (Ta& xowd). The enumeration in the 
Theaetetus is introduced at a‘ culminating point of the 
dialogue, and followed by ‘an unwonted outburst of 
admiration’ (Campbell, Theaet. p. 160) of the pupil who 
discovered it ; also by the significant observation that a 
long discussion has been avoided by this happy intuition, 
a result of good natural capacity (1448) and a training in 
mathematics, music, and astronomy (145 A) according to the 
precepts laid down in the Republic. A careful comparison 
of similar passages in later dialogues and of Aristotle’s 
account of the same problem shows very clearly that the 
first attempt at such an enumeration is that occurring in 
the Theaetetus, not, as has been sometimes supposed, 
that in the Parmenides. 'The list is increased by some 
notions in the Parmenides and Sophist : 
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Aristoteles Categor. 
1 b25: ovela, rocdy, 
TOLOV, TPOS TL, TOV, TrOTE, 
keloOar, exe, Trovety, 
TAX ELV. 

Metaphys. 1029 b 
24: zoo, moody, Torte, 
mov, Kivnots. See also 
below, p. 480, on 
the categories in the 
Tumaeus, produced by 
the movements of the 


soul. 


The first place is given in all enumerations to sub- 
stance and Not-Bemg. The same and the other, and 
similarity and dissimilarity, are also common to the three 
enumerations. One and the many form a third pair in 
the Theaetetus and Parmenides, but are dropped in the 
Sophist. A fourth pair is movement and immobility, 
omitted in the Theaetetus, but appearing both in Parme- 
mdes and Soplist. The differences are not necessarily 
due to a change of views, but to the incompleteness of 
enumeration, also frequent in Aristotle, who often men- 
tions only six Categories even in passages where it would 
seem that the enumeration might be complete. 

These highest kinds, which denote what is common 
to many particulars, are different from the ideas admired 
in the Republic. There is no place among these common 
notions for Truth or Beauty, nor for the idea of Good, 
though these are mentioned as also perceivable by the 
soul alone (1864). These are not entirely supplanted by 
the new ideas, but they no longer attract the philo- 
sopher’s chief attention. The intuitive vision of trans- 
cendental ideas is exchanged for a discursive investigation 
of a given universe. This may be explained by the 
natural evolution of Plato’s activity in his Academy. 
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The training recognised to be necessary in order to 
develope intuition had to be directed, and the variety of 
material appearances, at first despised as irrelevant, had 
to be considered and classified. The astronomical and 
mathematical studies recommended in the Republic 
tended to promote not only dialectical ability, but also 
some recognition of sensible experience, and of the reality 
underlying physical phenomena. [If in earlier times the 
power of the soul over the body was chiefly seen in moral 
determinations, it now appeared that the body, though 
subordinate to the soul, is a useful instrument for the 
purpose of increasing even ideal knowledge by forming 
new ideas. The moral ideas, being few in number, 
afforded no sufficient scope for the dialectical tendency to 
distinguish and classify. The field of logical exercise was 
first extended to a classification of states and men; but 
even this did not satisfy that philosophical curiosity 
which is accustomed to consider all substance and all 
time, neglecting nothing, however small or insignificant 
it may appear to the vulgar mind. 

Among such pursuits, which seem to have occupied 
the greatest part of Plato’s time after the Phaedrus, the 
general problem of knowledge was reinvestigated, and 
this led to an important reform of earlier logical con- 
ceptions. Of this reform we have a record in two works 
which more than any preceding them may be termed 
eritical, though at first sight they appear almost as in- 
conclusive as the Socratic dialogues. These works, the 
Theaetetus and Parmenides, are of decisive importance 
for an appreciation of Plato’s philosophy, and deserve our 
attention not only for their main subjects, but also for 
seemingly casual allusions to doctrines of the greatest 
gravity. 
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ts The Theaetetus. 


(Relative affinity to the latest group, measured on the Laws as 
unity, = 0°32; see above, p. 177.) 


The aim of this dialogue is a definition of knowledge, 
which, however, is not given, in spite of several unsuc- 
cessful attempts made by Theaetetus. Among the defi- 
nitions which are recognised to be insufficient is one 
which had been provisionally received in some previous 
dialogues: namely, that knowledge is true opinion 
founded on sufficient reasons. This had been proposed 
in the Meno (98 A) and tacitly admitted in Symposium 
(see above, p. 238) and Phaedo, whereas it is refuted in 
the Theaetetus (210 A) : 
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In the Cratylus (426 a), Symposiwm (202 A), and Phaedo 
(76 B) Aoyos had the meaning of a sufficient reason, while 
here it is more exactly analysed, and each of its three 
meanings 1s shown to be incapable of changing opinion into 
knowledge. What Plato’s real conviction about know- 
ledge was, is known from the Republic, and also from later 
works: for him the difference between opinion and know- 
ledge ultimately consisted in the difference of their 
objects. In this respect there is no change from the 
Phaedo to the Theaetetus: the activity of reason is an 
activity of the soul, not wanting the help of the senses 
and of the body : 
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The same term is repeatedly used in both dialogues 
(abti Kad’ abtiy Phaedo 65 0, 79D, 834, Theaet. 1864, 
187 A) to denote the soul’s independence of the body. 
Also the distinction between attaining knowledge and 
possessing it is already prepared in the Phaedo. 
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But it is only here that the unity of consciousness 1s 
insisted upon, as resulting from the variety of perceptions. 
It had been already observed in the Republic that each 
sense is used only to convey one kind of impression. 
This observation is here generalised and affirmed as 
certain : 
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There is a certain progress in the formulation of this 
principle from the Republic to the Theactetus. In the 
earlier work the term dvvayis as appliable to the senses 
was first introduced ; here itis used without hesitation, and 
the observation that it 1s possible to see only by means of 
the eyes is supplemented by the general rule: it is im- 
possible to perceive through one faculty the proper object 
of another sense faculty, as can be verified through the 
familar example of sight and hearing. 

The application of this law of specific energy of the 
senses, given in the Theaetetus, goes far beyond what we 
found in the Republic and Phaedo. Already in those 
earler works the senses were defined as instruments used 
by the soul, and this is here maintained : 
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But we find here a new conclusion, not thought of before. 
If all senses are but instruments, they must be the in- 
struments used by one and the same thing, be it named 
soul or otherwise. In earlier works Plato used the term 
soul as free from every ambiguity. Here we see already 
a trace of doubts about the existence of the soul, against 
which he guards himself by the caution that it does not 
matter whether we call by the name soul or otherwise 
that substance which is the necessary recipient of all 
particular impressions. A further proof of the existence 
of this substance and its peculiar activity is given by 
the argument that impressions of different senses are 
comparable among themselves, and no single sense could 
bring about these comparisons. If we think about two 
different perceptions of two different senses, this could 
not be done by means of one of the senses concerned 
(185 A: ef te rept awhotépwv dvavosi, ovK dv dia ye TOU 
érépov opyavov, ove’ ad bia TOU éTépou Trepi duhotépwv aicbavor’ 
dv). . Plato proceeds to give well-chosen examples of 
thoughts, which are possible with reference to different per- 
ceptions. He observes in the first place that all perceptions 
have in common existence (185 4), then that they differ 
from each other, and are identical each with itself (185 a), 
then that each of them is one, and both are two (185 B), 
and finally that there may be similarity or dissimilarity 
between them (186 B: «ere dvopolw elite opolw addpdovwW). 
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This enumeration of general notions which can be apphed 
to a variety of concrete objects is not accidental, because 
it is repeated by Theaetetus nearly in the same order, and 
forms really the most ancient table of categories. Plato 
asks by what faculty the soul can perceive those general 
notions. 

The answer that such general notions can be known 
only immediately by the soul’s own activity (185 D E: avy) 
dv avris1 Wyn Ta Kowa por palveTar TEpLTavT@V éTLTKOT ELV) 
is received asa truth which can be at once understood 
only by the better class of intellects, and would require 
a long proof, had not this been made superfluous by the 
natural capacity of Theaetetus (185 E). These general 
notions, here distinguished as the proper object of 
knowledge, are placed in close relation to the particulars 
observed by means of the senses, and this denotes a 
change in Plato’s attitude towards physical phenomena. 
He no longer despises them as in the Phaedo and 
Republic: he recognises the difficulty of discovering the 
illusions of the senses (179 C: qepi d& TO Tapdv ExaoT@ 
mados, é& av ai aicOnoes Kal ai Kata TavTas 56£€at yiyvovTat, 
yarerorepov éreiy ws ovK adnOsis). He has made a very 
special study of these appearances and has arrived at sur- 
prising intuitions of physical truth. Thus for instance 
he states clearly that colour does not belong to objects out- 
side us nor even to our eyes (153 D). That light is a result 
of movement and affects different persons in a different 
way, and that itis a pure quality out of space, appears 
to be a truth attainable only by the methods of modern 
physics, and yet any reader can find it in the Theaetetus 
(153 B: pndé Tw’ adtd yopav arotaéns). Another of the 
great discoveries of our own time is here anticipated, 
the explanation of heat as a mode of motion (158 a: 76 
Geppov te Kal mip, d 6) Kal TaAXa yevvd Kal euTpoTEveL, 
avTo yevvatar &« dopas Kal tpiyews* todTo 83 Kivnots). 
This is certainly said with another meaning than it might 
have for the modern reader. But it betrays the fact that 
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Plato had already begun those physical reflections which 
led him later to the theories expounded in the Timaeus. 

It seems that a thorough-going materialism had made 
its appearance within the Academy or outside it and 
decided him to a full refutation. For the Theaetetws, no 
doubt, is meant above everything as a refutation of 
materialism and sensualism. The materialists are men- 
tioned as very uneducated men, not initiated into the 
mysteries of a refined philosophy (155 5). With these 
are contrasted the subtler sensualists (156 A: Kop orepor, 
Ov wéddw oor TA pvoTHpia eye) Who explain everything 
by movement and make everything relative, destroying 
thus all fixed notions, which are indispensable in laying 
the groundwork for a system of science. Plato seems to 
admit so much of their theory of the relativity of sensa- 
tions as agrees with his own views. He argues that 
the reality of dreams for the dreamer is equal to the 
reality of waking for men awake (158 cD), and he leaves 
the difficulty for the time unsolved. The same might be 
said of illness (158 D) and madness (157 B), but only in so 
far as sensations are concerned, which have always a 
subjective character (154.4: 4 od dvicxupicaio ay ws, oiov 
col paiveta ExacTov YpHua, TovodTOY Kal KUVi Kal OTwOdY 
fd@—pa Ai’ ov« fywye). This proves that true knowledge 
cannot be sought in sensations. 

Though the true nature of knowledge is not stated in 
clear words as the result of the inquiry, we can easily 
gather from certain allusions that knowledge was no 
longer conceived to be a mere intuition of pre-existing 
ideas, but a product of the mind’s activity. Knowledge 
is to be found in that state of the soul, in which it con- 
siders being, or in its judgments (1874: érvorjun . . . év 
exelve TO ovdpwatt, 6 TL ToT’ EyEL 7 ux, OTav aut) KaQ’ 
avTny Tpaywatevntar Tept Ta dvta). Here knowledge is 
brought under the head of d0fa, not in the meaning of 
opinion, but of judgment (187 A: TovTo Kadzgitar .. . 
So€dfev). This position is not contradicted in the 
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following discussion and may be accepted as Plato’s 
true conviction. He explais thought as a conversa- 
tion of the soul with itself (189 B: ro 82 dsavostoPa ap’ 
Omep &y@ KadEls :—Tl Kad@v j—Royov ov avTh mpos avTHy 1 
uy SieképyeTae Tepl Ov dv KOT .. . abTH EaUTHVY EpwTaca 
Kal atroxpworén, Kal pacKovoa Kal ov gacKovoa), lead- 
ing to a choice between affirmation and negation, wherein 
judgment consists (190 A: étav 62 épicaca, .. . T0 avTo 76 
bn cat wy dior dln, SoEav tabrny TOcuev adrhs). This duality 
of affirmation and negation begins to attract Plato’s atten- 
tion more than ever before. The beautiful and the good 
are not merely associated as in Republic and Phaedrus, 
but paired with their opposites (186 A): so also the four 
pairs of categories in the same passage, and other notions 
(186 B: oxAnpotnta Kal wadraxdtnta, 180 D: éoravat . . 
cweicbar, &c.). Thus he quotes as one of the objects of 
judgment the essence of the opposition of beings among 
each other (186 B: tv ovclay Ths évavToTnTOs avTH 1) Yruy7) 
Kplvew repatar), and he insists on the impossibility of 
identity between opposite notions (190 B: dvayimvnoKou 
i T@TOT sites TPOS TEAVTOV OTL TaVvTOS paAXOV .. - TO 
étepov TEpov earl). 

The nature of judgment is further analysed and 
found to be essentially different from the notions of 
which it consists. While according to the earlier 
theory the sight or intuition of ideas was knowledge, it 
appears now from the example of letters and syllables 
that the judgment is not the sum of its compo- 
nents, but a new unity (203 E: yphy yap icws tH 
avdAaPnv TiOecOar un Ta oTovysta, GAN’ 2E exelvov Ev Te 
yeyovos sidos, ideav wlav adtd abtod kyov, Etepov THY oTOL- 
xelwv, cl. 204 a). This conception is repeated with 
insistence several times (208 B, 204 a, 205 oc, 205 p) in 
order to refute the supposition that the elements can be 
less knowable than the whole. He who pretends to know 
a whole without being able to account for its parts is 
declared not to speak seriously (206 B: édv tus $f ovd- 
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NaBnv psy yrootov, dyrwaotov S& meduKévat oTOLY ELOY, EKOVTA 
}) akovta tratilew nynooued’ avtov, cf. Crat. 426 a). This 
postulate, to base the knowledge of everything upon the 
knowledge of its ultimate elements, agrees with what has 
been said in the Phaedrus on the same subject (270 p), 
and corresponds to a stage in which the chief interest 
attaches to those notions which are built upon the obser- 
vation of actual appearances. The question of analysing 
everything into its elements or kinds was superfluous in 
dealing with absolute ideas which were supposed to be 
simple in their perfection. 

It corresponds also to the new classificatory tendency 
that Adyos is distinguished into its three kinds: speech 
(206 D), enumeration of parts (207 4), and definition (2088). 
The three degrees are declared insufficient to guarantee 
knowledge, but it may be taken for granted that each of 
them is held indispensable for knowledge. Nobody knows 
who cannot explain in words the object of his knowledge, 
enumerate its parts, and give a definition of each of its 
elements. This last point is stated here with greater 
fulness than anywhere before. Definition should consist 
in the indication of the specific difference which distin- 
guishes a given object from all others (208 Cc: To yew te 
onpsioy eimeivy @ TOV aTavTwy diapéps. TO spwTnOdv, .. . 
cf. 175 c). Weare warned to avoid circular definitions, 
which pretend to explain a notion by its synonym (147 B, 
210 A), and the enumeration of examples is also declared 
to be an insufficient substitute for a definition. When 
Theaetetus began by an enumeration of different kinds of 
science instead of giving a definition of science, Socrates 
detained him and appeared to imply at this stage of the 
dialogue that knowledge is based on definitions (146 E: 
To & émepwrn bev ov TobTo Hv, Twav H erLoTHpn, ovdE OTrdTAL 
Twés * ov yap apiOunoar av7as Bovdrdusvor jpomeba, adda 
yvevac erootnuny avto 6 Th oT éortiy, cl. Huthyph. 5D, 
6£; Meno 72 a). Some models of definitions are given, 
as for instance ‘clay is moistened earth’ (147 c), or ‘the 
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sun is the brightest of the heavenly bodies which revolve 
about the earth’ (208 p). Though at the end of the dia- 
logue the definition is supposed not to be a peculiarity of 
knowledge alone, there is no doubt that it has been 
admitted as an essential condition of knowledge, common 
to knowledge and true opinion (209 D: srepi tHv duadopotnta 
dpa kal 1 6p0n dota av ely éxaotov mépr). It is very 
surprising that among the possible meanings of oyos 
enumerated, precisely that meaning which this word 
appears to have in connection with knowledge for Plato 
(=airia) is omitted, except in one passage in the familiar 
phrase dvivai te Kal d¢EacPar NOyor (202 Cc) in which Xoyos 
is identical with sufficient reason, as in similar passages 
of the Cratylus (426 a), Phaedo (76 B, 95 4), and Republic 
(531 8). Consistency is here, as already in earlier works, 
expressly stated to be a necessary condition of knowledge 
(154 B: Bovrnoopsta Ozacacbat avta Tpos avTd, Ti ToT’ 
got & Siavootvpeba, TOTEpOY Huiv aAdnAOLS Evdwvel 7) ovd’ 
omwotioov.—200 D: ri Av avTo padLoTa EltovTEs HKLoT’ av 
nuiy avtots évavtimOetwev ;), and the fixity of notions is 
represented as a condition of consistency (183 A) against 
the Heraclitean theory of eternal change of everything. 

This theory had been declared in the Cratylus to be 
too difficult for refutation, and only here it is refuted, 
while the criticism of the opposite view of Parmenides is 
left for a future occasion under a similar pretext to that 
which in the Cratylus accounted for the postponement of 
the criticism of the Herachtean doctrine, namely that the 
philosophy of Parmenides is too deep for a superficial 
digression, while it would lead away from the chief pur- 
pose of the present conversation, the definition of knowledge 
(184 4). We see here the same dramatic opposition of 
two conflicting views as to the whole of universal existence, 
which was represented later with such pathetic solemnity 
in the Sophist. Only here the conflicting views are not 
materialism and idealism as in the Sophist, but Hera- 
cliteanism and Eleaticism (180 D £). 
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This comprehensive survey of the great conflicts in 
human thought could have been reached by Plato only 
after a full elaboration of his own philosophy. Thus 
speaks the head of a school, who has pupils from all parts 
of the Hellenic world, and observes in them the natural 
tendencies towards different aims. 

What has been said in the Republic about the necessary 
training of a philosopher is here repeatedly mentioned 
with reference to Theaetetus, who has been prepared 
for the present inquiry by mathematical, musical, and 
astronomical studies (145 a, co), and also, according 
to the recommendation given in the Republic, by 
investigation into stereometry (148 B). His mind cor- 
responds in every point to what has been required from a 
philosopher in the Republic: he learns everything as easily 
as oil spreads silently over a smooth surface (1448), and 
besides this intellectual development he is courageous and 
gentle (1444). This picture of the natural gifts of a 
future philosopher agrees perfectly with that given in the 
Republic, as also Plato’s confidence in youth expressed 
through the person of Theodorus (146 B: 7d yap dvte 
veoTns els Mav éricoow exe). Thusin one important point 
the psychological rule of earlier logic is maintained: the 
highest level of knowledge can be reached only by excep- 
tional natures, which have the privilege of being born rulers 
and teachers of men. For the ideal of the philosopher rises 
above the rest of mankind, and finds its own model in the 
ideal of divinity, to which the philosopher approaches as 
near ‘as possible (176 4: 610 Kal reipacbar ypn évOevde 
éxeioe pevyew 6 TL TaXLoTA. puyn 6& Opmoiwo.s Jew KaTa TO 
duvatov’ opolwois 62 Sixaloy Kai baLoy peta Hporyncews 
yevéoOat). The philosopher is represented as indifferent 
to the political affairs of his country (173 D), and no stress 
is laid on his duty to go down into the struggles of vulgar 
life, and to apply his higher knowledge to the necessities 
of his countrymen. 
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abstract speculation which was limited in the Republic 
to a few years of his life. His mind expatiates over 
the whole heaven, and all manifold objects forming 
different wholes, without caring any longer for what is 
near at hand (1738: % S:drowa tadTa TavTa Hyncapevn 
ouixpa Kal os ovdsy aTYLdoaca TavTaxyn dépeTaL KaTa 
Ilivsapov, ta te yas trévepOe Kai Ta erimeda yewpetpovoa, 
otpavod Te Umep aotpovopovca, Kal Tacav TdvTn vow 
Suepevvopévn Tav dvt@v éxaoTov Gdov, eis TOV eyyUS OvOEV 
atti ovyxabteioa). Accustomed to look upon the whole 
earth, he despises the greatest landowner as insignificant 
(174 8), and he equally thinks little of human measures of 
time, because he knows that even this poor earth (1764: 
Tovde Tov ToTmov) has already a past of innumerable millions 
of years (175A: wdmrwv Kai tpoyovey pupiades ExaoT@ 
yeyovacw dvapiOuntor, év ais mAovcLor Kal TTwYol Kal 
Baowns kat Soro. BapBapol te Kal “EXAnves ToANaKLS 
puploe yeyovacw oTwodv). We see here an horizon of 
thought extending beyond even that of the Phaedrus. 
With his wonderful intuition, Plato credits the earth with 
an age which modern geology for the first time made 
probable, and leaves far behind him those primitive 
chronologies which counted only thousands of years since 
the appearance of the first man. It is strange that acute 
critics, who took quite seriously the number of twenty-five 
ancestors quoted here as an example of cyixpodoyia, and 
counted with the greatest care the ancestors of various con- 
temporaries of Plato in order to ascertain whom he might 
have meant, did not perceive that ‘innumerable myriads 
of generations’ evidently was not a rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, but a quite serious view of Plato about the antiquity 
of mankind, in agreement with the cycle of ten thousand 
years alluded to in the Republic and the myth of the 
Phaedrus, but entirely absent from the Phaedo and all 
earlier dialogues. 

The theoretical tendency is increasing here, and the dif- 
ferences between men still more clearly recognised than in 
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the Republic. Few reach a full development of reason : 
true knowledge can be acquired only by long endeavours 
under the best guidance, while man and beast alike have 
sense perceptions from their birth upwards (186 c). The 
impartial pursuit of truth is here contrasted with eristic 
discussion, and this exhortation is curiously enough put 
into the mouth of Protagoras, against whom Plato fought 
earlier not quite impartially in the dialogue bearing his 
name. Here Protagoras recommends justice in every 
discussion, and explains for us some of Plato’s own 
contradictions, avowing frankly that in polemical writings 
every one seeks the appearance of being right, while 
convicting his opponent of as many errors as possible 
(167 E: adsxety 8 zotiv év TO ToLovTe, Stay TLS py Yopls pEV 
as aywufouevos tas StatpiBas Trountar, ywpis 5% dvadsyo- 
pevos, Kal év psy TO Traitn Te Kal opadrAyn Kal’ boov dy 
duvntar, év 6¢ TO SiaréyecVar orovdatn). If we lead a 
discussion with the object of arriving at the truth and 
deal fairly with our opponent, then he accuses only him- 
self and hates his errors, whereby he is led to philosophy, 
with a complete change of his former nature (168 4). 

That such a purely Platonic precept should be given 
as an exhortation of Protagoras to the Platonic Socrates, 
appears to be an expiation of earlier polemics and an 
announcement of that purely objective historical stand- 
point which we see in the dialectical dialogues. Also 
Rhetoric as an art of persuasion is here mentioned with 
irony but without the bitterness of the Gorgias, and more 
in the indulgent mood of the Phaedrus. Plato recognises 
the power of Rhetoric to persuade without knowledge, 
and sees herein an argument for the great distance 
separating right opinion from knowledge (201 4: od duda- 
oKovTes, adda do€alew TovodyTes & Av BovrNwYTAL). 

This importance attached to a distinction between 
right opinion and knowledge might be better appreciated 
if we could guess with some certainty against whom the 
polemic is directed. Knowledge is emphatically affirmed 
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to be one of the highest aims in life (148c: émvotnun... 
TaV aKkpotdtwyv), worthy to be explained (148D: zpo- 
OvpniOnte mayti tTpdrw Tov Te GAKwv TépL Kal emLoTHpNS 
AaBeiv Néyov Ti rote TUyYavet dv), and giving authority to 
those who possess it (170 A: @ ye Tots peylorors Kivdvvors 
... BorEep Tpos Geos Eyew .. . coTHpas THOV TpocdoKOrTas, 
ovK ddr Tw Siahépovtas 7 TO eldévar. Cf. 1710, 183 BC). 

Although the ultimate distinction between knowledge 
and right opinion is not given, it results at least that 
there is an essential difference between them, and this 
consists in the systematic unity of knowledge founded 
on one highest principle, as has been postulated in Phaedo 
and Republic. It is exceedingly significant that no use 
of the theory of ideas as known from those dialogues has 
been made in the whole inquiry, and that the transition 
from self-existing ideas to categories of reason is made 
without a formal revocation of earlier views. But it 
must be recognised that these views are not entirely 
contradictory, and that ideas of moral notions might 
continue to exist along with the categories of percep- 
tions. Only in some special cases the conflict becomes 
evident, as for instance if we compare some passages of 
the Phaedo and Theaetetus referring to a problem which 
was one of the starting points of the theory of ideas and 
which again returns here as requiring a new explanation : 
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the diffi- 
for solu- 


We see here *’ that in the earlier dialogue 
culty is stated and left ironically to wiser men 
tion. In the Theaetetus the statement of the difficulty 
is no longer particular as in the Phaedo, but is expressly 
generalised, and shown to be applicable to innumerable 
instances, out of which one had been selected as ex- 
ample. 

Then also the form of the statement is much sharper 
in the later work, where the problem is reduced to three 
axioms (¢acputa), two of which are in contradiction with 
the third. The axioms are here said to be wi the soul, 
whereby it becomes clear that we are no longer dealing 
with transcendental ideas, as in the Phaedo, but with sub- 
jective notions. While in the Phaedo only the fixity of 
notions is insisted upon, here we see activity as a condi- 
tion of change, which corresponds to the increasing 
interest in physical science, and to the constant applica- 


217 FH. Jackson (‘ Plato’s later theory of ideas : iv.’ Journ. of Philol. vol. 
xiii. pp. 267-268) infers from this passage of the Theaetetus that ‘ the inter- 
vention of the idea is wholly unnecessary for a change of relations,’ while 
in the Phaedo this intervention was held to be necessary. But really in 
the Phaedo there was no question of change, and only fixity of relations 
was sought. The notion of change and movement belongs to a later stage, 
prepared in the Republic, beginning with the Phaedrus, and growing in 
the Theaetetus and Parmenides. 
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tion of the opposition between move and mdcyeu, 
common to the Theaetetus with the Phaedrus. 

In connection with this we find in the Theaetetus 
a general investigation into the possible conditions of 
error, which does not lead to a definitive conclusion, but 
contains very subtle distinctions and deserves our closest 
attention. It appears first that errors are only possible 
when one perception is taken for another (193 Bc D) under 
the influence of an imperfection of sense activity (194 B: 
mept @v lopev Te Kal aicOavopueOa, év avTots TovTOLs oTpéepeTat 
Kal érirtetae 7) S6€a Wevdis Kal adnOns yoyvouevn) combined 
with thought (195 cD: ntpnas 6) Wevdh doEav, btu ove év 
tats aicOnceolv éoTt Tpos adXAnAaS OUT ev Tats dvavolats, 
GN év TH cuvarpe aicOjcews mpos Sedvorav). But then an 
instance is adduced of errors possible without the partici- 
pation of the senses (196 A B), and the difficulty is left 
unsettled. It results that without a definition of know- 
ledge no definition of error can be given (200 D) and know- 
ledge remains undefined, though Socrates remembers that 
in the whole discussion it had been dealt with as already 
known (196 EB: wupidkis yap elpyjKkaysv TO yeyvOoKomev Kal 
ov yiyvookomsv, Kal émicTduela Kal ovK emricTapsOa, Ws TE 
cuvévtes GANHAWY ev © ETL eTLETHUNY AyvootpmeVv) because 
dialectical discussion would be impossible without a notion 
of knowledge (196 E: tiva tpdrrov SiadeEer tovTwY amrexo- 
esvos ; —ovdéva @v rye Os Eimt). 

These fundamental problems were not yet appreciated 
in their whole importance in the earlier works, and their 
appearance in the Theaetetuws brings us back in one 
respect to the Socratic stage, namely in so far as no 
definitive conclusion is apparently reached. But the 
above significant logical contents involve subtle distine- 
tions which would be looked for in vain in the Socratic 
dialogues. The similarity consists only in the circum- 
stance that here as well as there a new development of 
thought was beginning. This new development beginning 
here—with the substitution of categories for ideas, of 


a” 
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the individual soul for the supercelestial space, of analysis 
and synthesis for poetical vision, of activity and passivity 
for immutable identity, of critical cautiousness for poe- 
tical eloquence—is a momentous step in the history of 
human thought and would have required another thinker 
than the author of the Republic and Phaedrus, were he 
not of such an immense intellectual power and had he not 
lived so long as to initiate a new philosophical movement 
after the age of fifty. 

Thus considered, the question of the date of the 
Theaetetus acquires an exceptional importance, and no 
consideration of evidence will be wasted, if it helps to 
decide the question, whether we are right in placing this 
dialogue after the Republic and Phaedrus. Up to the 
present time some of the most competent scholars agree 
with Zeller in believing that the Theaetetus must have 
been written within the first ten years after the death of 
Socrates, or about the same time as the Huthydemus. We 
have seen that this position is contradicted by the style 
as well as by the logical theories of our dialogue. But in 
view of the paramount importance of the question and of 
the great authority of those who are supporting an early 
date for the Theaetetus we are obliged to consider in 
detail the arguments in support of this opinion, which has 
been unanimously sustained by the chief writers on Plato 
from Tennemann, Schleiermacher, Ast, Socher, Stallbaum, 
Hermann, Steinhart, Susemihl up to the last editions 
of Zeller’s Philosophie der Griechen (1889) and of 
Ueberwee’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie 
(1894) besides many special dissertations.*4* The most 
eminent supporter of an early date of the Theaetetus is 


48 Among these are conspicuous Natorp’s Forschungen zur Geschichte 
des Erkenntnissproblems im Alterthum (Berlin 1884) and his paper on the 
Phaedrus (Philologus, 48°" Band, pp. 428-449, 583-628, Gottingen 1889), 
wherein he looks upon the Theaetetus as preparatory to the theory of ideas. 
In favour of the opposite view we have, besides all those who have written on 
the style of Plato, also some authors who admitted a late date for the Theae- 
tetus for other reasons, as for instance Munk (see note 89), Berkuski (Platons 
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Zeller, and he has not yet been thoroughly refuted. 
Though polemic enters to no extent into the plan of the 
present investigation, it seems to be in this special case 
our duty to consider Zeller’s arguments, and to prove 
that they are insufficient to establish his claim. 

1. The first chronological indication is seen by Zeller 
in the allusion to an encampment near Corinth (Theaet. 
142 a). He refers it to the war which is known in 
history as the Corinthian war and lasted about seven 
years 394-387. Even if we admit this reference as 
possible—instead of accepting the very convincing argu- 
ments of Ueberweg, Teichmiiller, Bergk, and Rohde, 
according to which the allusion refers to a battle of 
368 B.c. mentioned by Xenophon (Hellen. vii, 1, 15) and 
other historians— Zeller’s inference as to the identity of the 
date of composition and the presumed date of the con- 
versation is not cogent. The more striking the campaign 
the more probable becomes a later allusion to it. All that 
is really proved is that the date of composition is subse- 
quent to 392 ; there is no reason to identify both dates, as 
has frequently been done in the case of the Phaedo and 
Phaedrus. The association of ideas between Corinthian war 
and ‘encampment near Corinth’ is more immediate for us 
than for the first readers of Plato. But we see in the 
dialogue the mention of an encampment not of a battle. 
A soldier might have been wounded in some insignificant 
attack on his encampment, without having taken part in 
an historical battle. If we take the mere fact of an en- 


Theatetos und dessen Stellung in der Reihe seiner Dialoge, Inaugural-disser- 
tation, Jena 1873), H. Schmidt (Hawegetischer Commentar zu Platos Thedtet, 
Leipzig 1880), H. Jackson, E. Rohde, W. Christ (‘ Platonische Studien,’ in 
vol. xvii. of Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Classe der 
koniglich bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften), Teichmiiller, 
Siebeck, Archer Hind (Introduction to the Timaeus, p. 21), M. Jezienicki 
(Ueber die Abfassungszeit der platonischen Dialoge Theaitet und Sophistes, 
Lemberg 1887). Zeller did not consider all the above authors and their 
arguments when he declared repeatedly the discussion as definitively settled 
(Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. iv. p. 189, vol. v. p. 289, 
vol. viii. p. 124, and on many other occasions). 
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campment in which dysentery is reigning, we have no 
reason whatever to refer it to 392 rather than to 368 
unless some independent testimony is forthcoming about 
an epidemic of dysentery occurring at one of these dates 
alone. In both cases a fight near Corinth took place. It 
has been argued that Theaetetus, who was a boy according 
to the dialogue at the time of Socrates’ death, could not 
already be famous seven years later. Here, as in the 
Phaedrus, we have a prophecy put in the mouth of 
Socrates realised at the time of writing. If in the 
Phaedrus the prophecy refers to the Panegyricus written 
26 years later, the prophecy about Theaetetus might 
well have been realised in a length of time almost equal. 
Zeller believes that the mention must refer to a recent fact. 
The notion of recent facts is often abused. Anybody 
might speak to-day of the Russo-Turkish war as recent 
if compared with the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks. There is no reason to believe that for Plato 
current events ceased to be recent sooner than for us, at 
a time when he spoke of twenty-five generations as a 
ridiculously small period. 

2. If historians are right in saying that Iphicrates in 
this very Corinthian war introduced the peculiar force of 
light-armed infantry known as qédraota/, the allusion to 
them on the part of Socrates (165 D) certainly involves 
an anachronism. But if the use of peltasts began at that 
time, there is no reason to think that it ceased twenty 
years later. It would be more reasonable to argue from 
a similar mention of peltasts in the Protagoras (350 A) 
that the Protagoras cannot have been written earlier than 
393; and any one who compares the Protagoras with the 
Theaetetus will find such differences of style, of method, 
of literary perfection, and of philosophical theory, that it 
is impossible to ascribe both to the same period. But 
the truth is that, whatever may have been the device of 
Iphicrates, the word ceAraot}s occurs in several earlier 
writers, Euripides, Thucydides, Lysias, Xenophon, and 
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is common to the Laws with Theaetetus and Protagoras, 
so that it has no chronological value whatever in Plato. 
To infer anything from it means almost as much as to 
refer any work in which a mention of potatoes occurs to 
the next time after the first introduction of this vegetable 
in Europe in 1584 a.p. It seems astonishing that Zeller 
should have followed Teichmiuller in such inferences 
from an accidental mention of an object familiar to Greek 
readers before Plato began to write. 

3. A third indication of the date of the Theaetetus is 
seen by Zeller in the allusion (175 A) to those who are 
proud of twenty-five ancestors, and of their descent from 
Heracles son of Amphitryon. This allusion has also been 
treated as a mark of date by Bergk and Rohde, but each 
assumes a different descendant of Heracles. And even if 
we take Plato to be referrmg to a contemporary, who 
is to decide whether among the twenty-five ancestors 
Amphitryon’s father Alcaeus or his grandfather Perseus 
are to be counted or not? In any case Heracles need 
not be the twenty-fifth. The discussion whether Agesi- 
polis (Zeller), Huagoras (Rohde), Dionysius of Syracuse 
(Teichmiiller), Agesilaos (Bergk) or anybody else is meant 
by Plato is a curious example of the abuse of erudition 
leading to misunderstanding of the text on which the 
erudition is spent. Plato speaks of twenty-five genera- 
tions as he does of ten thousand plethra of land, probably 
without any intentional allusion to any one in particular. 
The pride of counting Heracles among one’s ancestors, 
and even a catalogue of twenty-five or more of them, 
cannot have been uncommon in Plato’s time, if after so 
many centuries four historians are able to quote four 
different descendants of Heracles with twenty-five or more 
ancestors a-piece (175 A: csuyuvouevor Kal avadepovtar is 
a plural that might be taken literally). But it is by no 
means certain that Plato was as skilled in genealogy as 
his modern interpreters. He regards the whole question 
as contemptible, a monstrously small way of reckoning 
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(cpixporoyia). Those acute critics who perceive in each 
round number quoted a statistical datum incur the danger 
of being accused of a spuxpodoyia more blameworthy than 
that complained of by Plato. 

4. A fourth argument of Zeller is more serious than 
the preceding. He says that the critical character of the 
Theaetetus does not agree with the positive constructive 
exposition of the Republic. Zeller means that such 
elementary inquiry into the foundations of knowledge 
was most probable in a time when Plato began the build- 
ing of his philosophy. We quite agree with Zeller, but 
if we add that Plato in his exceptionally long and active 
life had time to build more than one philosophy, we are 
at liberty to place the Theaetetus at the opening of Plato’s 
second voyage for the discovery of truth, after the Republic. 
In two passages we notice allusions which may with some 
probability be referred to Republic (177: tapadeuypatov 
é&v T@ OvTL ETTwMTwY, TOU meV Ozlov EvdatpoverTaTou, TOD dé 
abgov aOdwwrdtov, ovy opavTes StL oUTws eyEl, UTO HALOLO- 
TNTOS TE Kal éoyaTns avoias NavOavovct...175 0: oKépw 
autns Sikatoovvns Te Kal adiKias . . . Bacidelas Twépt Kal 
avOpwrivns Grws evdatpovias Kal aOdLoTHTOS . . . Tolw Té 
Tle 2oTOV Kai Tiva TpOTOY avOpeTrov piceL TpoonKEl TO MeV 
KTycacOat avTtoiv, TO 62 amoduyev), and to the Phaedrus 
(175 E: dppoviay Noyor AaBdvTOs opOds bprvfjcas Osdv TE Kat 
avépaérev evdatmovov Biov)—while Zeller could not find 
in the whole Republic an equally probable allusion to the 
Theaetetus. If we compare the critical tendency of the 
Theaetetus with the critical and elementary character of 
the works belonging to the Socratic stage, we shall easily 
notice the difference between those youthful personal 
criticisms and the fundamental criticisms of the T'heae- 
tetus similar to those of the Parmenides and Sophist. 

5. Zeller finds an argument for the early date of the 
Theaetetus in his belief that the Politicus is earlier than 
Symposium and Phaedo. But he has not furnished any 
proof of this assumption, which contradicts everything we 
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know about the development of Plato’s style and his 
logical doctrines. 

6. The relations between Plato, Antisthenes, and 
Euclides, which Zeller also invokes in favour of an early 
date of the T'heaetetus, are too little known for any chrono- 
logical inferences, and they could never prove anything 
about the date of composition, because Antisthenes is not 
named in the dialogue, and Euclides appears at the 
beginning without any mention which would allow infer- 
ences about his relations to Plato. 

7. Geller enumerates the dialogues which in his opinion 
followed the Theaetetws, and finds it improbable that they 
could have been written in the last twenty years of Plato’s 
life. But he includes the Republic in this enumeration, 
on the ground that he holds the Republic to be later 
than the Philebus,and the Philebus than Parmenides and 
Theaetetus. We quite agree that the Parmenides and 
Philebus follow the Theaetetus, but we see no sufficient 
reason for placing the Republic after the Philebus. Zeller 
relies on some parallel passages which are too general to 
prove anything, and even rather confirm the priority of 
the Republic.” Such parallels are rarely decisive, and 
have only then a certain value, if many concomitant 
variations point in the same direction. The seven 
dialogues which, according to our exposition, precede 
the Theaetetus (Huthydemus, Gorgias, Cratylus, Sym- 
postum, Phaedo, Republic, Phaedrus) are in their total 
size (453 pp. ed. Did.) almost equal to the seven dialogues 
which we suppose to be later than the Theaetetus (Parme- 
mides, Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, Timaeus, Critias, 
Laws, 457 pp. ed. Did.). If we are right in supposing 
that the seven earlier dialogues were written in the years 
390-379, there is no difficulty whatever in admitting that 
the seven later works fall within the last twenty years of 


*” This question has been recently dealt with by Jackson (‘ Plato’s later 
theory of ideas VII. The supposed priority of the Philebus to the Republic,’ 
in the Journal of Philology for 1897, N. 49, pp. 65-82). 
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Plato’s life (867-347), or even within the time after his 
third voyage to Sicily (861 B.c.). If this were proved, 
then the mention of the superiority of oral teaching at 
the end of the Phaedrus would mean nothing less than 
an interruption of about twelve years in Plato’s literary 
labours. But of course such a conclusion requires more 
serious arguments than those on which Zeller founded 
his conviction about a very early date of the dialectical 
works. Here it is only put forth as a possibility which 
may be made probable by further investigations. 

At all events, the above reasoning shows that Zeller’s 
arguments prove only that the Theaetetus is later than 
392 B.c., without any determination of the distance be- 
tween this terminus a quo and the date of composition. 
All the allusions found out by Zeller with such acuteness 
and erudition, even if we admit the interpretation he 
gives them, would remain quite as natural twenty-five 
years after the Corinthian war as immediately afterwards. 
In such things we have not the right to look at Plato 
from the point of view of a newspaper editor, who wishes 
to give to his readers the most recent information. Plato 
was free to choose from his large stores of experience at 
any time any example proper for an illustration of his 
views, without considering whether it occurred long ago 
or yesterday. Nosuch immediate allusion as the dvocxvopos 
of the Symposiwm has been found as yet in the Theaetetus. 
On the contrary we have several reasons to believe that 
the Theaetetus is a late dialogue, written by Plato after 
fifty and possibly after sixty. These reasons have been 
collected since Munk and Ueberweg by many investi- 
gators and can easily be supplemented by considerations 
of style and logical comparisons. 

We find in the Theaetetus clear allusions to Plato’s 
school. The person of the younger Socrates, introduced 
here, is also known from the Metaphysics of Aristotle 
(1036 b 25), where he is quoted in the manner in which 
Aristotle quotes oral reminiscences. ‘T'his led Ueberweg to 
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the conclusion that this younger Socrates belonged to the 
Academy at the same time with Aristotle, or after 367 B.c. 
If we consider that he does not take an active part in the 
conversation, it becomes probable that Plato introduced 
him as a witness out of some personal sympathy at the 
time when he already had known him for some time past. 
This argument is not decisive, because the younger 
Socrates may have belonged to the Academy a long time 
before Aristotle and still have continued in it afterwards. 
The Academy was not similar to our universities as to 
the limits of time fixed for the studies, and Plato’s pupils 
probably remained in touch with him for life. 

But a more important observation has been made 
by Ueberweg as to the picture drawn of the philo- 
sopher, that it can best be explained if we refer it to 
Plato’s experience in Syracuse, where he may have found 
many parasites ready for all kinds of slavish services to 
please the tyrant. It may also be argued that the insist- 
ence with which Theodorus of Cyrene is asked to take an 
active part in the discussion is most natural after Plato’s 
visit to Cyrene. 

Such allusions to external events are always open to 
doubts, and are here quoted without attaching to them 
any special importance. There is another chronological 
indication of a more serious character, noticed already by 
Schleiermacher and brought forward afresh with strong 
conviction by Teichmiiller. This is the statement at the 
beginning of the dialogue that it has been written down 
in the dramatic form to avoid frequent repetitions of such 
formulas as Kal éy@ Epnv, Kal eyo eirov, cuvidy, ovY Hponrdret 
(143 c). Teichmiuller infers from this passage that Plato 
began only with the Theaetetus to write his dialogues in a 
dramatic form. But the dramatic form is the primitive 
form for a dialogue, and needs no apology. The narrated 
form of a philosophical dialogue is a much more com- 
plicated mode, and was perhaps introduced into Greek 
literature by Plato. After trying its different variations, 
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he returns to the dramatic form and apologises for the 
change. In point of fact the narrated form has been tried 
by Plato only in a few of his works, and almost in every 
case with some difference, as the following classification 
of the form of Plato’s dialogues shows : 


1. A continuous speech, including questions and answers. This 
is the character of the Apology, in which some passages refer to con- 
versations held by the speaker (20 4), and others introduce an 
imagined conversation with the accuser (24D 8, 27 B G, &c.). 

2, Dramatic dialogues in which Socrates acts as leader of a con- 
versation. This is the most numerous class, including Huthyphro, 
Crvto, Laches, Io, Meno, Gorgias, Cratylus, Philebws—and among 
the doubtful dialogues Alcibiades I. II., Hipparchus, Theages, 
Hippias maior and minor. A slight variation appears when the 
dramatic conversation includes long speeches of Socrates or others : 
Menexenus, Phaedrus. 

8. In a narration in which Socrates gives an account of some 
earlier conversation, the chief part is a narrated dialogue. This is 
the form of the Repwhlic, and besides only of Lysis and Charmides 
(among the spurious dialogues: Hrastae). In this form the re- 
petition of the formulas complained of at the beginning of the 
Theaetetus is most conspicuous. 

4. After a dramatic introduction, in which Socrates appears as 
one of the persons of the dialogue, he begins to narrate an earlier 
conversation, and this narration follows up to the end. This form 
is found only in the Protagoras. 

5. Different from the above is a narration interrupted by 
dramatic portions in which other persons speak with Socrates about 
his narration, and such a conversation forms the conclusion of the 
whole. This occurs only in the Huthydemus. 

6, After a dramatic introduction another person than Socrates 
narrates a dialogue in which Socrates played the chief part. This 
is limited to the Symposium. 

7. The above form is improved by dramatic interruptions in 
which some opinions are expressed by the hearer about the narrated 
dialogue. This occurs only in the Phaedo. 

8. After a dramatic introduction follows a reading of a dramatic 
dialogue, excused by a censure of the narrated dialogues generally. 
This is the case of the Theaetetws alone. 

9. After a short narration designed to explain the circumstances 
of a conversation, follows the dialectical conversation without the 
interruptions complained of in the T'heaetetus. This distinguishes 
the Parmenides from all other narrated dialogues, and makes it 
possible that this work was written after the Theaetetus, though in 
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its general form it is a narrated dialogue, and even a narration of 
a narration, the dialogue being represented as first narrated by 
Pythodoros, then from him learned by Antiphon, and from 
Antiphon’s narration repeated by the actual narrator. But formulas 
peculiar to the narrated form occur only on pp. 126 a-137 ©, 
here being also often omitted, while they are altogether missed 
on pp. 137-166. Those occurring in the introduction are different 
from those condemned in the Theaetetus and from the use of other 
works : pn pavar, eivety being chiefly used. 

10. Dramatic conversations in which Socrates proposes a 
subject, which is then dealt with by another philosopher: Sophist, 
Politicus. 

11. After a short dramatic conversation in which Socrates 
proposes a subject, follows a much longer speech by another person. 
This long speech may be interrupted by some words of recognition 
from Socrates (Timaeus) or not at all interrupted (Critias). 

12. Dramatic dialogue in which Socrates no longer appears 
even as hearer: Laws. 


It results from the above distinctions *° that what 
Teichmiuller calls the narrated dialogue includes seven 
kinds (No. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9), which represent different 
attempts towards a more perfect form. Only the Lysts, 
Charmides, and Republic take the form of a continuous 
narration. The nearest mode to this is a narration with 
dramatic introduction, asin the Protagoras. From the 
Protagoras the Huthydemus differs by dramatic interrup- 
tions and conclusion, the Sympositwm by the absence of 
Socrates in the Introduction, the Phaedo in addition to 
this by its dramatic interruptions. At last, in the second 
part of the Parmenides narration is abandoned altogether 
without any explanation, and the whole dialectical dis- 
cussion follows dramatically. 

Teichmiuller’s inference, if limited to the supposition 
that Plato did not return after the Theaetetws to the form 
criticised in this dialogue, appears very probable, and 

» An attempt at such a classification has already been made by Stein 
(Sieben Biicher zur Geschichte des Platonismus, Gittingen 1864), who 
divided all the works of Plato into five classes, in a somewhat different 
manner from the above. It is noteworthy that all the spurious dialogues 


have the form 2 or 3, while the ten other kinds of dialogues used by Plato 
have not been imitated. 
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furnishes us with valuable chronological information, 
giving additional strength to other reasons, according to 
which the Theaetetus is later than the Phaedo and 
Republic. It is not contradicted by any well-established 
fact, that Plato in his later age used the dramatic form 
exclusively. All the dialogues known to be the latest are 
dramatic, and the narrated form of the Republic compared 
with the dramatic form of the Timaews, its professed con- 
tinuation, confirms again the supposition that Plato re- 
linquished the narrated form in order to adopt the 
dramatic. But it does not follow that he should never 
have used the dramatic form before he started with narra- 
tions, nor even in intervals between narrated dialogues. 
The small dialogues, as to which there 1s great probability 
that they were written early, are dramatic, and it is most 
natural for anybody who writes philosophical dialogues to 
begin with this form. Esthetical reasons, and the desire 
to give a greater poetical plasticity or historical probability 
to an imagined conversation, led later to the more difficult 
form of narration, which, after different variations, had 
to be finally abandoned in the Theaetetus and Parmenides. 
The inconvenience of narration could nowhere be felt 
more clearly than in the composition of the Republic, and 
thus one of the most probable inferences from the explana- 
tion given in the T'heaetetus is the priority of the Republic. 
This is further confirmed by a parallel passage in the Re- 
public, where the dramatic form is condemned, after a long 
explanation of the difference between narration and dramatic 
representation (Rep. 392 D-396 c) onthe ground that the dra- 
matic form is less immediate and sincere than the narrative 
(396 C0: 6 pév pot Soxet pétpios avnp, émedav adixnras év 
TH Sunynose emt AZEw Twa 1) TpaEw advdpds ayabod, 20er- 
NOEL WS AUTOS OV EkElvOS aTrayyéANEW Kal OvK ala yuVEic Oat 
éml TH TOLaUTH punoer . . . BH: Sunynoes ypnoeTac ol ayers 
Odlyov mpoTEpov SunAOopev . . . Kal zoTar avTod 1) Aékis 
petéyouca piv dudotépwv, piunoews TE Kal THS AAS 
Sunynoews, suixpov O€ Te wépos ev TOAAD AOYH TIS pLunoEws). 
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This recommendation of narrations is given in a narrated 
dialogue, and we know that Plato wrote afterwards dramatic 
dialogues, as, for instance, his Laws, Timaeus, Critias. 
If now we meet in the Theaetetus an apology for avoiding 
the form of a narrative when it might be expected, it 
appears very natural that this apology is later than the 
condemnation of the dramatic form enunciated in the 
Republic. This conclusion is the more justifiable, as Plato 
warns us that his condemnation of the dramatic form is 
not limited to tragedy and comedy (394D). The above is 
only an indication, but seems to be more significant than the 
inferences drawn from the genealogy of various descendants 
from Heracles. The formulas objected to in the Theaetetus 
can occur only in a dialogue narrated by Socrates, and 
therefore the whole objection, if taken literally, refers 
solely to Lysis, Charmides, Protagoras, Huthydemus, and 
Republic. Besides the formulas expressly named other 
answers are used, and it would be an interesting investiga- 
tion to find out in which of these five dialogues the 
expressions rejected in the Theaetetus are most frequent. 
There can be scarcely any doubt that the greatest number 
of them is to be found in the Republic. 

The priority of the Republic to the Theaetetus is 
confirmed also by other allusions and comparisons already 
mentioned which may be here briefly recapitulated : 


1. Svvawis is first explained in Rep. 477 ¢ as a new notion. 
It is used currently as familiar in the Theaetetus: 158 8, 185 c, &e. 

2. The eternal models of the happiest and unhappiest life 
(176 ®) as well as the mention that the philosopher investigates the 
nature of justice (175 ¢) are best explained if the reader is supposed 
to be familiar with the Republic. 

3. The short and matter-of-fact enumeration of mathematics, 
music, astronomy, geometry, and stereometry (145 c, 1488), as 
preparatory to philosophical problems, seems also to be a remin- 
iscence of the Republic. 

4, The poets are placed on the same footing with Protagoras in 
their error of denying permanent substance (1528). This is best 
explainable after the Republic, as in the Symposiwm and even in 
the Phaedo (95 4) Homer was praised without irony. 
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5. The notion of movement as distinguished into change of 
quality and change of place, common to the Theaetetuws with 
Parmenides and Laws, could not easily be ignored in Republic and 
Phaedrus if already familiar to Plato. 

6. The idea of innumerable periods of ten thousand generations 
(Theaet. 175 a, cf. Legg. 676 Bc, 677 D: pupiakis pdpia érn) implies 
an advance beyond the Republic and Phaedrus, where large 
periods of generations first appeared, and were specially justified. 
The long duration of life on the earth is here assumed as known to 
every educated man, and this was first explained in the Republic. 

7. The logical standpoint goes very much beyond the theory of 
ideas as known from the Republic and Phaedrus. This results 
from our whole exposition. 


Some of the above points apply equally to the priority 
of the Phaedrus, and there is besides one special point of 
comparison which places the Phaedrus before the Theae- 
tetus, namely the calm recognition of rhetoric (201 4), 
which seems to imply what has been said on this subject 
in the Phaedrus. But the strongest reason why the 
Theaetetus must be looked upon as later than the 
Phaedrus lies in the affinities of both dialogues to 
different groups of other dialogues. The Theaetetws is in 
style and contents nearest to the Sophist and Politicus, 
which are proved to be very late. The Phaedrus shows 
in style and contents the greatest affinity with the 
Republic, which is proved to be earlier than the Sophist. 
The poetical imagination displayed in the Phaedrus and 
Republic is radically different from the dialectical imagin- 
ation of the Theaetetus and Sophist. The retirement of 
the philosopher from the world, which we see in the 
Theaetetus, remains throughout all later dialogues, and 
also the complaint that life on earth is too imperfect for 
the realisation of a philosopher’s dreams. This complaint, 
quite opposed to the optimism of the Republic and 
Phaedrus, betrays an interval not only of time but also of 
bitter experience between the poetical and the dialectical 
group. 

We know in Plato’s life, after the foundation of the 
Academy, only one great disenchantment which could 
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justify that change of attitude on the part of the great 
thinker. This was his second voyage to Sicily in 367 B.c. 
which he undertook in the hope of realising his ideal 
schemes, and which ended unsuccessfully. It appears 
most probable that the new departure, beginning with 
the Theaetetus, coincides with his return from this 
voyage. This cannot be proved, but may be suggested as 
a plausible hypothesis, well adapted to explain many 
things otherwise unexplained. Those who believe that 
the battle near Corinth, mentioned at the beginning of 
the dialogue, must have been quite recent when Plato 
wrote the Theaetetus are then at liberty to accept Ueber- 
weg’s supposition that a battle in 368 B.c. is meant here, 
and they can seek additional evidence in inscriptions and 
literary monuments in order to prove that dysentery was 
reigning then in the encampment. The lovers of genea- 
logies will have a greater choice to select from, and may 
find in some contemporary encomium, as Diimmler expects, 
a clear statement about twenty-five ancestors descending 
from Heracles, thus removing the improbable supposition 
that Plato himself counted somebody’s ancestors. 

These are trifling advantages, compared with other con- 
siderations. If, as we suppose, the Phaedrus was written 
about 879 B.c., and the Theaetetus after 367, then the 
passage at the end of the Phaedrus, in which oral 
teaching is extolled over writing, would obtain a new and 
original interpretation: it was a farewell to literary 
activity for about twelve years. And also one strange 
peculiarity of the style of the Theaetetus is psychologi- 
cally explained. The Theaetetws, having according to our 
calculations a slightly later style than the Phaedrus, is 
distinguished by the entire absence of very important or 
very frequent stylistic peculiarities. This is natural if 
that dialogue is written after a long interruption of 
literary activity. Plato was then to a certain extent free 
from acquired habits, and he did not at once fall into new 
idioms which might become very familiar in later works. 
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He used freely the richness of his old vocabulary and 
style, recurring less than usual to new formations and 
new idioms. Out of 500 peculiarities observed only four 
accidental words or locutions (11: pwewmros, 208: évred0ev 
70n, 399 : rept 69 with genitive, 467: yuuvacia) are new, 
being missed in earlier works. All other peculiarities of 
later style occurring in the Theaetetuws (58 accidental, 
41 repeated, 31 important) have been also found in 
dialogues which we have placed earlier. While the 
number of accidental, repeated, and important peculiari- 
ties is much greater than in the Phaedrus (130 against 
112) there is not one very important peculiarity in the 
Theaetetus though seven are found in the Phaedrus. 
But none of these seven is missed in the Theaetetus, only 
their frequency is smaller, so that they are counted only 
as important or repeated in the Theaetetus, while they 
are more important in the Phaedrus (23, 231, 376, 377, 
390, 412, 451). 

The difference between both dialogues is just what 
might be expected if we place the Phaedrus at the end of 
a period of extraordinarily intense literary activity, and 
the Theaetetus at the beginning of another period, after a 
long interruption. Nor is the time of twenty years from 
367-347 B.c. too short for the composition of the Theae- 
tetus and the seven dialogues which are left, as their total 
size is inferior to the total size of the nine dialogues 
preceding the Theaetetus (Protagoras—Phaedrus) written 
according to our view between 393-379 B.c. or in about 
fourteen years. Whether a writer like Plato writes more 
at forty than after sixty is a question that cannot be 
decided on general grounds, and we make a due allow- 
ance for the diminution of activity in old age, down to an 
average of only four lines (ed. Didot) every day if the last 
eight dialogues (T’heaetetus—Laws) were written in about 
nineteen years. 

What is here proposed as a plausible hypothesis is 
susceptible of proof by further investigation of style. At 
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present the stylistic difference between Phaedrus and 
Theaetetus is only just sufficient to confirm the later date 
of the second. But if we remember that thirty years 
ago the style of the Theaetetus so far as it could then be 
ascertained appeared as early as that of the Protagoras, 
and that Campbell resisted the temptation to. trust that 
appearance and judged the Theaetetws to be later than 
the Phaedrus, which has been fully confirmed by later 
research—then we are entitled to hope that also our 
present supposition, that the Theaetetus is about twelve 
years later than the Phaedrus, may be confirmed by 
further research. It may also be contradicted, but one 
thing results as certain from the whole above investiga- 
tion: the Theaetetus is certainly later than the Republic, 
Phaedrus, Phaedo, and Symposium.” This relation will 
be still better confirmed if we study the next dialogue, 
the Parmenides, which in many respects shows a greater 
affinity with the Theaetetus than its acknowledged con- 
tinuation, the Sophist. 


Il. The Parmenides. 


(Relative affinity with the latest group, measured on the Laws as 
unity, = 0°34; see above, p. 177.) 


Among the greater works of Plato none has raised so 
many suspicions as to its authenticity as the Parmenides, 
since Socher (1820) had the courage to confess that he 
felt unable to share the traditional admiration for the 
antinomies forming its second part. Many doubts ex- 
pressed by Ueberweg and Schaarschmidt have been 
removed by the subsequent studies on Plato’s style. This 
dialogue presents such numerous Platonic peculiarities, 
despite its abstract contents, as never occur in spurious 


*! The relation between T'heaet. and Symp. can also be judged from 
a comparison of what in both dialogues is said about intellectual pregnancy, 
which is first introduced in the Sympostwm (206 B), and here supplemented 
by the notion of intellectual midwifery (Theaet. 148 n-149 x). 
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works. Whatever may be thought ofthe philosophical 
value of antinomies, we find them here presented with 
great skill, and the conclusions are not more puzzling 
than those found in a similar treatment of philosophical 
problems by modern thinkers. The great originality of 
form and contents can raise suspicion only in critics who 
are unaware of Plato’s originality in other works. The 
Parmenides is not like other dialogues, but the Phaedrus 
and the Timaeus also differ widely from the Phaedo and 
Symposium. 

It has been thought that Plato could not have 
invented such objections to his own theory as those 
with which he credits Parmenides in this dialogue. Thus 
Teichmiiller and Siebeck *? have been led to the supposi- 
tion that Plato wrote the Parmenides against Aristotle, 
and that the second part is intended to refute the objec- 
tions raised in the first part against the theory of ideas. 
Even if we admit that the Aristoteles of the dialogue is 
introduced here with reference to the philosopher Aristotle, 
there are serious difficulties in the way of crediting him 
with the objections expressed by Parmenides. Aristotle 
came to the Academy in 367 B.c. at the age of seventeen, 
and in view of the extent of the six dialogues which are 
later the Parmenides cannot have been written long after 
this. We have seen in the Theaetetus how Plato pro- 
ceeds when he seriously wishes to refute an objection, 
and according to this standard we cannot accept the 
second part of the Parmenides as a refutation of objec- 
tions raised in the first part. It leads, like the Theaetetus, 
beyond the primitive theory of ideas to a system of 
categories, among which unity and variety are discussed 
by a peculiar method, and shown to supplement each 
other. 

Every exclusive hypothesis leading to contradictions, 
it follows that neither the one alone nor the many 

22 ¢Plato als Kritiker aristotelischer Ansichten,’ in Zeitschrift fiir 


Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, vol. 107, pp. 1-28, Leipzig 1895. 
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explain existence altogether, and that therefore we have 
to seek everywhere the one and the many, as is done 
in the subsequent dialectical dialogues. It has been 
asked whether the one means the Platonic idea, or God, 
or anything else. This question is out of place here. 
The whole discussion is kept in the most general terms, 
and may apply to many particular cases. We notice the 
same tendency as in the Theaetetus to substitute abstract 
notions for the primitive conception of the ideas, and we 
need not deprive Plato of the merit of having discovered 
his objections for himself, the more so as these objections 
do not necessarily refer to his own earlier views, but to 
certain special determinations of these views, which may 
be ascribed to his pupils. 

In no earlier dialogue had the different conceptions 
of the relation between ideas and the particulars been 
stated with such clearness. It remains uncertain whether 
these different conceptions are Plato’s own, because his 
theory of ideas so far as it was expressed in earlier 
dialogues admitted different interpretations. It might be 
supposed that these interpretations had been attempted 
by some of his pupils and that he wrote the Parmenides 
with the purpose of showing the difficulty of such very 
concrete and special interpretations. The chief point 
which had been always insisted upon with sufficient 
clearness, the essential difference between idea and par- 
ticulars, remains untouched by all objections, and for the 
first time we find it clearly stated that an idea may vary 
according to the conception of the conceiving mind. 

The chief objection, known as the ‘third man,’ 
consists in the representation of an infinite number of 
identical ideas (182 A: avdrTo TO wéya Kat TaNAa TA pEydra, 
gav @cavTas TH Wuxy emt mavta ions... & Te ad mov peya 
daveira, © TadTa TavTa avayKn peydda daiveoOar. 
GAO apa sidos peyéOovs avahavncetat, map’ ad’td TE TO 
béyeOos yeyovos Kal TA weTeyovTa avTod * Kal él tovrous ad 
Taowv EtEpov, @ TadTa TayTA peydda torat* Kab odKérTs SY By 
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u / fal lal if \ n 
EKaTTOV Gol TMV ElSOV EoTAaL, ANN aTrEetpa TO TAHOOS)-~ 


This objection is by no means peculiar to the Parmenides. 
It had occurred in the Theaetetus (200 B: } madw ad por 
épsite OTL TOV éTloOTHUaY Kal aveTLoTNn“OoUVOY sicly av 
emloTH pat... Kal oUT@ 61) avayKkacOncecbe sis TavToV 
TEpiTpeyely pupidKis ovdevy mA€ov TroLodyTEes) applied to 
knowledge, and in the Republic (597 Bc) to the idea of 
a chair. There Plato indicated the logical necessity of 
stopping in this infinite progress. A certain analogy to 
this is found also in the Timaeus (31 A) where the question 
1s raised, whether besides our world there is not an 
infinity of worlds containing it, and this is denied. 

This argument has been attributed to Polyxenos whom 
Plato met in Syracuse, and is here for the first time answered 
by the supposition that each idea might be a thought and 
exist only in our soul (132 B: pi tév eidev Exactov 7} TOv- 
TOV vonwa, Kal ovdapod alta Tpoonkn eyylyverGar adrobe %) 
év uyxais). This explanation is not contradicted by what 
follows. Parmenides says that if each idea is thought of 
as unity (132 c: cides Zorat TovTO TO vootpevon By eivat, aéet 
dv TO avTo éml maowv) the primitive theory of péeEs could 
not be maintained (132: ei TadAa dys Tay EidOv pweTexyew ... 
ov« Eyer NOyov). Then Socrates proposes, not as a differ- 
ent solution, but only as an additional explanation, a view 
of the ideas as models of natural kinds, to which the 
particulars are similar (132 D: ra pév eidn Tadta wore 
Trapadelypata éotavat ev TH post, Ta Oe dAda TOUTOLS zoLKEVAL 
Kal elval opmolwmpata’ Kai n peers attn Tols adAOLs yiry- 
vecOar TOV ELOOV OVK ArH TLS 7) EikacOHvat avtois). This 
view is consistent with the psychological character of 
ideas as notions, and the further objections refer to ein 
avuta Ka? avta (133 A), not to general notions. 

The one and the many, to which the antinomies of the 
second part refer, are also notions, not ideas existing outside 
thehuman mind. This is perfectly consistent with what has 
been said in the T’heaetetus about the activity of the soul. 
It is one of the aspects of later Platonism : the soul as the 
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source of movement acquires an increasing 1mportance 
and considers its own notions as objects of knowledge. In 
the Parmenides the link is given which makes it possible 
to use the terminology of ideas for general kinds or 
notions. One of the objections of Parmenides against the 
universal application of transcendental ideas is at once 
admitted by Socrates and gives the explanation of the 
subsequent discussion. The idea in its former shape had 
to be perfect, and at that earlier stage Plato cared only 
for the knowledge of what could attain perfection. Now 
his desire of knowledge extends to everything existing, 
and there are things imperfect by their very nature (130 c: 
OpiE Kal wnrdOs Kal pvtros i) GAO 6 TL aTyoTaTOY TE Kal 
gavddratov) of which we conceive notions, but not trans- 
cendental ideas, under the penalty of falling into an abyss 
of absurdity (130 D: delcas un mote eis Tw’ ABv0ov drvapiav 
guTrecor Stapbapa). 

Rising from particulars to more general kinds, 
human notions are susceptible of improvement up to 
the ideal standard of the divinity. Thus perfect ideas 
appear to be out of the reach of human reason (135 a: 
TOAAH avayKn avTa sivat TH avOpwrivn hice ayvwoTa). 
If anybody denies their existence, it is difficult to prove 
his error : it requires an exceptional intelligence to show 
that each thing has its own substance (1854 B: dvdpos 
mavu pev evpvods tov duvnoomévov pabeiv ws zoTte yévos 
Tt Exdotou Kal ovoia avTn Kal abtyv, Et 63 Pavpactorépov 
Tod eupijcovTos Kal Adrov Suvnoopuévov Siddkéar tadta TavTa 
ixavos Suevkpwnodusvoy). What Parmenides says, that 
without fixed ideas neither dialectic nor philosophy is 
possible, refers to the general kinds of Being as they have 
been presented in the Theaetetws, and does not necessarily 
imply their separate existence. He then recommends 
dialectical exercise as the best way of advancing know- 
ledge, and proceeds to give a sample of such an exercise, 
which is here called a laborious pastime (137 B: mpay- 
patewdyn radiav maifev), convenient only in a limited 
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circle of friends and pupils (137 A: adroit éopev), not 
before a larger public (186 D: amperh yap ta Towatra 
TONY évayTioy Neyew .... Ayvoovar yap ot TONAOL OTL dvEv 
TavTns ths dia mavtov Siekddouv te Kal mrdvns advvaTov 
évTUYOVTA TO AdnOEi vody eyeuv). 

The method is supplementary to the method which had 
been proposed in the Phaedo. There it was the philoso- 
pher’s aim to explain each hypothesis by another up to the 
highest hypothesis which might be confidently accepted. 
Here Parmenides wants us to follow out the consequences 
of each hypothesis affirmed or denied, and its relation to the 
whole of our knowledge (136 B: évi AOye, repli drov ay aet 
um7007 ws dvTos Kal ws ovK dvTOs Kal OTLOUY GAO TAOS TAaTXO- 
vos, dé oxorrety TA Evy Balvovta pos avTo Kal mpos ev EKacTo 
TOV GdrAwWY, 6 TL dv TpoéAn, Kal pds TAEiw Kal pds Edp- 
TavTa woavTws * Kal TAXA ad pos av’Ta TE Kal Tpds addO 
6 Tt dv mpoaipn asl, édv te ws dv br0OA 6 tmetiOeco, 
édy Te @S pn Ov, si pédrELS TEAZWS YULYaTAamEVOS KUplwS 
dioeoOar tO adnO2s). This method implies the recog- 
nition of a mutual relation and interdependence of 
all things that exist, and we need not expect in the 
following large sample of antinomies about the one and 
the many a full realisation of the proposed problem. 

The idea of relation occupied Plato’s mind with increas- 
ing fascination, as is shown not only in the antinomies of 
the Parmenides, but also in the surprising conception 
according to which our notions are in the first instance 
related only among themselves, and could be out of relation 
with more perfect notions or ideas of the Divinity. The 
example chosen to illustrate this relativity is the relation 
between a slave and his master. This relation is a relation 
of two men, says Parmenides, and not of the ideas of 
slavery and mastership (133 £). Although this view is 
here introduced as an objection to transcendental ideas 
generally, it agrees very well with the tendency of the 
dialectical dialogues which follow, in which we shall find 
frequently a complaint about the relativity of human 
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knowledge. The distinction between a subjective notion 
and its objective counterpart is nowhere so clearly stated 
as here; this is not the only feature in which the 
Parmenides approaches Kant’s Kritik. Also the dis- 
covery that abstract notions, if applied without restriction, 
lead to antinomies of reason, is common to Plato and 
Kant, although they have treated the subject differently. 
These antinomies are the further consequence of the 
dualistic tendency already visible in the T'heaetetus and 
increasing in the Laws, where even the unity of soul 
throughout the universe is denied, since evil cannot be 
ascribed to God. 

On the other side we find here a partial answer to the 
question ‘what is knowledge ?’ which was raised in the 
Theaetetus and left unanswered. Knowledge is a system 
of notions from the highest down to the lowest, brought 
into manifold mutual relations. Only uneducated people 
look upon logical exercise as idle talk (135 D). Such 
exercise leads us from the visible world to the ideas which 
are an object of reason (135 E: yyaaOnv, 6te ovK clas év Tots 
Opwpévots od08 TEpl TADTA THY TAdYHNY éTLcKOTEiY, GNAA TEpt 
éxeiva & wadtoTa Tis av ANOY@ AGBoL Kal Eldn Av HynoaLTo 
eivat). The true philosopher neglects nothing, however 
insignificant it may appear, if it has a bearing upon his 
general theories, and is not influenced by the unscientific 
opinions of the many (130 E: véos yap st er, Kal ove 
gov ayteiAnrTa ptrocodbia, os ete avTinpeTaL Kat’ zurpy 
d0€av, Ore ovdev aitav atyaces * vdv 88 ete Tpos avOpaTwv 
amoBrérets Sogas dua THY HUkiav). This attitude is pre- 
served also in the Sophist and Politicus, in which the 
dialectical pastime is continued. 

We have seen in the preceding works the theory 
that the highest standard of knowledge is attainable 
only through the highest intellectual training. The 
training proposed in the Republic was in mathematical, 
astronomical, and musical studies as preparatory to 
Dialectic. Dialectic was there only the knowledge of 
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the highest idea of Good. In the Phaedrus it was 
defined as the art of analysis and synthesis of concepts, 
and this programme was probably followed out in many 
particulars in the oral teaching of Plato. The result 
was an essential change of the former views about ideas. 
The occupation with particulars of nature brought the 
concept of movement into prominence, and movement 
was in some way brought into the fixed and unalterable 
world of the ideas as we know them from the Phaedo and 
Symposium. This movement consisted first in the 
universal mutual relations among ideas, and then in the 
progress of each idea, according to the individual perfec- 
tion of the thinker. Plato’s love of ideal perfection is not 
on the decrease, and the ideas of the perfect Being or God 
remain as perfect as they were seen in the space above 
heaven of the Phaedrus. But they are not out of all 
relation to a living consciousness, and each of those 
unities has infinite approximations in the minds of the 
whole hierarchy of beings, and in the variety of appear- 
ances. No doubt the philosopher is able to bring his 
ideas to divine perfection, but only through dialectical 
exercise. In agreement with the importance acquired 
by general concepts, we find in the Parmenides some 
new notions. Besides dvvaws (133 BH, 135 ©), Kivnots 
(1388 B), dAroiwows, dopa (188 Cc, 162 DB), pu) dv (142 A) 
and other categories used already before, we meet here 
for the first time 76 cupBeRnxos as a logical term (128 0), 
otépecOar (157 0, 1598), ro 2€aldvns (156 D), which are 
clear as general notions but scarcely fit for representa- 
tion as transcendental ideas. 

If our interpretation of the logical meaning of the 
Parmenides is right, it becomes exceptionally important 
to determine the place of this work among Plato’s dia- 
logues, as it begins together with the T'heaetetus a new 
philosophy of Plato. 

That the Parmenides is not an early dialogue, results 
from many hints. What is here repeatedly said of 
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youth (130 5, 135 p, 137 B), that young men are inconse- 
quent, that one must learn while young, and that youth 
is pleasing and compliant, is only explainable if the author 
was comparatively speaking an old man when writing. 
If we consider that the limits of youth were wider with 
the Greeks than with us, that youth must be already at 
some distance to be thus treated, and that we find in the 
Laws and in the other works of Plato’s old age similar 
remarks on youth, we are justified in admitting that 
Plato must have passed middle life when he wrote the 
Parmenides. 

Another general argument in favour of a late date is 
the characterisation of Socrates as a young man, receiv- 
ing instruction from Parmenides. There is nothing dis- 
paraging for Socrates in this position, as Schaarschmidt 
thought. He is here clearly admired by Parmenides and 
Zeno, and his philosophical aptitude is extolled. In all 
preceding dialogues we have seen Socrates as the ideal 
teacher, only in the Sympostwm subordinated to the ideal 
Diotima, but even there supposed to be the true author of 
all that he attributes to her. If now we meet for the 
first time a Socrates who is truly subordinated tv another 
Master, and if we know that in all remaining works of 
Plato, except the Philebus, Socrates is only a hearer, it 
becomes very natural to suppose that the Parmenides was 
written at a time when the living picture of Plato’s 
Master was fading away in a distant past, under the 
influence of a consciousness of his own superiority. That 
Socrates appears here as a young man, is a consequence 
of the plan of the dialogue, in which a theory formerly 
attributed to Socrates had to be corrected and abandoned. 

It has been thought that the view of paradeigmatic 
ideas or eternal models (132D: rapadelypara év 77 pices, 
cf. Theaet. 176 8) appears here for the first time, but this 
cannot be maintained in view of the fact that we had 
already in the tenth book of the Republic paradeigmatic 
ideas, and that such are also implied in the allegory of the 
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Cave. 
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The only view which is really expressed for the 


first time is the identification of the ideas with notions 
in the soul. This view, which we shall see recurring 
in later works, cannot belong to an early time in Plato’s 
life, at least in connection with a criticism of self-existing 


ideas. 


The meeting of Parmenides with Socrates, whether 
historic or not, is mentioned besides this dialogue also in 


the Theaetetus and Sophist. 


If we compare”? both men- 


tions, it is obvious that the Sophist refers to our dialogue, 
while in the Theactetus the mention is more general: 


Theaet. 1838: tous GAdXous, ot 
éy égtos héyoust TO wav . . . Hrrov 
aigyivopa % &va bvra Tappevidny 

- cupmporeusta yap 54 7@ avidpt 
wavy veos wavy mpecBiTn, Kai pot 
épdsy Babos te Eyew ravrdract 
yervaioy. 184.4: hoSotpa: obv py 
oire va heyopeva Evmadpev, Ti Te 
Suvootuevos cixe okt héov het- 
mopea... 


We see that Plato in 


Soph. 217 ©: morepov etwbas 
jd.ov attos el cavTod paxpa@ Adyo 
7 itos ért cavtov paxkp@ oye 
8 é A x 6 ee ¢ er 
teEvevat . . . 7) OV epwTnoewy, oldv 
more kat Lapyevidn ypopévo kai 
bieEvovTe oyous maykdAovs trape- 
yevounv eyo véos bv, exeivov pada 
\ a » , - n x 
69 Tore 6vTos mpecBUTov ;—7T@ pev 
Z 
ddiras Te Kal e’nvios tpoadiadeyo- 
, en a 5] ‘ cue 
pév@ pdov ovTw, TO mpos GAAor, 


the Theaetetus mentions in 


general terms his admiration for Parmenides, and an 
interview which might be historical without necessarily 
implying 2 special reference to the dialogue, while in the 
Sophist an allusion is made to the short generally affirma- 
tive answers which characterise both the Parmenides and 
Sophist, not the Theaetetus. These three dialogues con- 
tain very frequent mentions of Parmenides, who is besides 
guoted only in the Symposiwm (178 B, 195 c) on an in- 
significant matter and without great esteem. In the 
Theactetus the examination of the philosophy of Parme- 
nides is declined and adjourned; in the Parmenides the 

* This comparison has been specially insisted upon by P. Natorp in 
his review of O. Apeli’s Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie, Leipzig 
1891, in the Philosophische Monatshefte, vol. xxx. pp. 63-70, but in con- 
nection with a very early date of the Theaetetus. Natorp’s own argumenta- 


tion gains in strength if the Theaetetus immediately preceded the Par- 
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philosopher is introduced as criticising earlier Platonism 
and explaining the consequences of his own hypothesis in 
a manner which might lead the hearer to some doubts ; 
in the Sophist he is criticised by the anonymous guest 
from Elea, introduced as a friend of Parmenides and 
Zeno. If these three dialogues, in which the influence 
of the Eleatic philosophy is first noticed, are written 
after a sojourn of Plato in Sicily, then it might appear 
probable that on this voyage he came into closer rela- 
tions with the Eleatics, just as in the period of middle 
Platonism the influence of Pythagoras’ school is notice- 
able. So long as we have no more detailed testimonies 
about these voyages, we must limit our inferences to the 
observation that Plato at a later stage of his life con- 
ceived a special interest in the Eleatic philosophy, either 
in consequence of personal acquaintance with the repre- 
sentatives of this school abroad, or perhaps under the 
influence of his own pupils in the Academy, some of 
whom might have arrived from Italy. 

An important argument for the priority of the Theae- 
tetus to the Parmenides is the different manner in 
which the categories and the subdivision of «ivnovs into 
adXroiwors and dopa appear, being in the earlier dialogue 
distinctly meant as something new, while in the later 
both theories are supposed to be known. 

Both the Theaetetus and Parmenides are distinguished 
from other dialogues by the introductory information 
calculated to make on the reader the impression of things 
of a remote time: in the Theaetetus this is done by the 
fiction of a written account repeatedly corrected ; in the 
Parmenides the source appears more distant, as the dia- 
logue has been first narrated by Pythodorus to Antiphon, 
and by Antiphon to Kephalos, who narrates it to the 
reader. 

Some reason for placing the Theaetetus before the 
Parmemides is given by stylistic comparisons. The 
total stylistic affinity of the Parmenides with the latest 
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group (equivalent to 243 accidental peculiarities) exceeds 
only slightly that of the Theaetetus (equivalent to 233 
accidental peculiarities), and this alone would not yet 
justify a conclusion, were there not a great difference of 
size between the two dialogues, the Theaetetus being one 
of the largest (53 pp. ed. Did.), and the Parmenides one of 
the shorter (31 pp. ed. Did.) dialogues. Under these cir- 
cumstances the priority of the T'heaetetus appears to be 
very probable, so much more as the Parmenides has a 


T heae- 
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longer 
dialogue 
is earlier. 


much greater number of peculiarities of later style which - 


are absent from the Theaetetus, than vice versa, as can be 
seen from the following comparison : 


Peculiarities of later style not occurring in works earlier than the 
Republic and found: 
in Theaet., not in Parm., acci- in Parm., not in Theaet., acci- 
dental: 218, 337, 348, 395, 404, dental: 486, 487, 488, 189, 216, 
336, 190, 335, 341, 324, 11, 208, 224, 331, 485, 470, 492, 483, 490, 
399; repeated: 192, 227; im- 478, 328, 476, 25, 28, 225, 322, 
portant: 247, 12, 452. 458, 459, 461, 462, 464, 466; re- 
peated: 481, 477, 489, 332, 480, 
475, 24, 468, 26, 460, 463, 465; 
important: 479, 318, 27; very 
important: 14, 15. 


This relation of style between Parmenides and Theae- 
tetus was less evident as long as smaller numbers of 
peculiarities were compared. Thus, according to Camp- 
bell’s table, the Parmenides appeared to have less affinity 
with the latest group than nearly all Socratic dialogues, 
and C. Ritter was led even to doubt the authenticity, 
because he found fewer peculiarities of later style than 
he expected in a work which betrayed by some very 
characteristic marks its late origin. Now we have just 
enough stylistic evidence to confirm the place assigned 
to the Parmenides between Theaetetus and Sophist, 
and further stylistic investigations may very possibly 
increase such evidence in this case, as they have done in 
the case of the Theaetetus. Both Parmenides and Theae- 
tetus are stylistically more difficult to class than most 
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other works of Plato. The supposition that both followed 
after a longer or shorter interval of literary inactivity 
accounts best for this circumstance. An author who 
returns to literary labours after an interval does not reach 
at once a certain fixity of expression and is less likely to 
introduce many new peculiarities of a permanent character. 
Thus, however original may be his style in such works, 
they will contain fewer peculiarities recurring later than 
the following dialogues, and this produces a diminution 
of the stylistic affinity with the latest group. The close 
relation between Theaetetus and Parmenides as critical 
dialogues has been illustrated by Campbell through a 
number of analogies (‘On the place of the Parmenides,’ 
pp. 6-7, see note 145) which are the more striking as the 
subject of both dialogues is not identical. 

There is no definitive indication which could help to 
fix the date of the Parmenides with exactness, except the 
supposed allusion to the philosopher Aristotle contained 
in the mention as a person of the dialogue of another 
Aristotle, one of the thirty tyrants. This allusion is 
plausible, and has been brought into relation with 
Aristotle’s criticism of the Platonic ideas. It acquires 
some additional plausibility if compared with the intro- 
duction of the younger Socrates in the Theaetetus. But 
these conjectures require some independent testimonies 
before they can be accepted as certain. If we accepted 
them, then the Parmenides would have been written after 
367 B.c., and shortly after the Theaetetws. Without reject- 
ing this hypothesis, it remains still possible that both 
dialogues were composed earlier, but not before the 
Phaedrus, and not in the next time after the Republic, as 
the elaboration of the new point of view required a certain 
length of time. The nearest approach to this new point 
of view was the recommendation of analysis and synthesis 
given in the Phaedrus. 
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Plato’s critical philosophy. 


To resume the results of the above inquiry on the 
Theaetetus and Parmenides, we see in these two works the 
trace of a new logical departure, which does not quite 
amount to a brusque negation of earlier views, but changes 
the aims of science. While Plato in the works of his 
middle lifetime had a conception of truth eternally fixed, 
which can be perceived by a well-trained mind exactly as 
it is, he became later aware of the subjectivity of knowledge, 
of its existence in an ascending scale of souls up to divine 
perfection. ‘The ideal was thus further removed from the 
present life, while losing nothing in its perfection. The 
aim of science is now not the immediate contemplation of 
truth eternally pre-existent, but the perfecting of our own 
ideas so as to form a system built on the mutual corre- 
lation of all particulars. The particulars of sensible ex- 
perience are no longer rejected as useless or perturbing, 
but they have to be brought into relation with the general 
stock of knowledge. In the physical world movement is 
acknowledged as the chief factor, and the origin of move- 
ment attributed to the soul. The causes of error are in- 
vestigated with greater accuracy and found chiefly in the 
imperfection of our perceptions. The notions are paired 
with their opposites, and the preference for dichotomy is 
manifest, but is not suffered to stiffen into a conventional 
rule. 

Plato remains in this period faithful to his custom of 
fixing in a literary form only certain aspects of his thoughts, 
obliging us to supplement by inferences what he omits to 
mention. Neither the Theaetetus nor the Parmenides are 
systematic accounts of any part of the doctrine which 
probably was imparted to Plato’s pupils according to the 
precepts of the Phaedrus. The centre of gravity of the 
Platonic system has been changed without recapitulating 
all the details it carried with it, and the dialogues written 
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after the change continue to be works of art rather than 
expositions of doctrine. They are only ideal samples of 
conversations held in the Academy, and the artistic pur- 
pose of harmonious proportion is quite as evident in these 
conversations on abstract subjects as in the more poetical 
Symposium. In these works, as in the preceding, from 
the Symposium onwards, we have didactic conversations 
between pupil and master, not as in earlier works like the 
Gorgias, discussions between men of opposed convictions. 

The pupil is led by an ascending way so that at each 
turning point he believes himself to reach the summit, 
when a new horizon is opened, leading higher, and at the 
end the infinite ideal of knowledge remains still high 
above the highest summits hitherto described. This 
protreptic character 1s maintained in the critical dialogues 
no less than in the constructive works. In the Re- 
public the idea of the Good remained beyond the reach 
of Adeimantos and Glaucon ; in the Phaedrus the ideal 
rhetoric appeared as a powerful ideal beyond the under- 
standing and ability of the greatest orators of the time ; 
in the Theaetetus knowledge appeared at a height much 
above all human opinions, even those which guess the 
truth correctly. In the Parmenides the objects of know- 
ledge are shown not to correspond to poetic metaphors, 
and to be attainable only by a difficult exercise of 
reason. In all these cases the rising soul of a lover 
of philosophy is the chief object of literary exposition. 
The contents of philosophy are mentioned occasion- 
ally and never exhaustively. The distance between the 
philosopher and vulgar humanity is increasing while the 
philosopher’s constant aim is to approach his ideal of the 
divinity. 

The occasional glimpses of theory show us a great 
wealth of intellectual life, and a consciousness of some 
cardinal conditions of truth. The chief results arrived at 
by Plato at this stage appear to be: the subjectivity of 
sensations, the unity of consciousness in the act of judg- 
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ment, the plurality and mutual relation of the highest 
kinds of Being, the universal analogy between great and 
small things which must be considered all with equal care 
in order to increase our knowledge. The method pro- 
posed leads to a general system of science, some aspects of 
which are developed in the three following dialectical 
dialogues. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


NEW THEORY OF SCIENCE 


Asthe | WE have seen Plato begin his literary career with small 
Socratic critical dialogues, culminating in Protagoras, Meno, and 
stage was Huthydemus, and progressing from this first critical stage 


a to the positive exposition of some of his moral, political, 
ti : ae ; 

ie 'v’ and educational theories in the’ Gorgias and later works up 

exposi: $0 the Phaedrus. In like manner the second critical stage, 


tion, so manifest in the Theaetetus and Parmenides, was followed 
the second by some dialogues full of positive metaphysical and logical 
critical theories, skilfully treated with regard to questions of 
pinee purely formal importance. This indirect manner of expo- 


‘I lg Re sition is prominent in the three dialectical dialogues which 
e . ° . . 

ara follow the Parmenides, namely the Sophist, Politicus, 
logical and Philebus. Here, as in the preceding works, we do 


and meta- not find a systematic exposition of doctrine, but occasional 

physical glimpses which betray studies very remote from those of 

teaching. middle Platonism, and show usa part of that ‘longer way ’ 
alluded to in the Republic as leading to the knowledge of 
truth. 


I. The Sophist. 


The aim is In this dialogue the definition of the Sophist is only a 
formally, pretext for the exposition of Plato’s views on scientific 
to define method, on the origin of error, and on the nature of true 
mee Being. These views are presented in a form which 


Sophist ; F aes 
tae leaves no doubt as to the author’s own convictions and 
Mand his judgments about other philosophers. The historical 


Plato's method of comparing existing theories and contradictions 
viewson 18 here maintained, as in the Theaetetws and Parmenides, 
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but with greater maturity of treatment. In this respect, 
as well as in the manner of the didactic proceeding 
accompanied with frequent quotations of results obtained 
before, and with recapitulations after each progress of the 
argument, the Sophist approaches more nearly to the 
writings of Aristotle than any earlier dialogue of Plato. 
The dialogical form is still preserved, but the answers 
for the most part only confirm opinions expressed in the 
question, so that they could easily be omitted. 

While in the Parmenides it was still assumed as 
natural and necessary that a dialectical exposition must 
be given in the form of a conversation (137B: tis ody pot 
atoxkpweitat; 7) 0 vewtatos ;), we see in the Sophist for 
the first time a clear admission that philosophical teach- 
ing may be given in the form of a continuous lecture 
(217 c: rérepov ciwbas Hotov adbtos él cavtod waKp®@ NOYo 
dueEvgvar Aéywv ToUTO, 6 av évdeiEacOal Tw BovrAnOHs, 7) bv’ 
gpwTncewv, olov mote Kai Llappevidn ypwpuevm . . . Trapeye- 
vounv). If we take into account that this form of con- 
tinuous lecture prevails in the Timaeus and Critias and 
some parts of the Laws, which are acknowledged to 
be late works, it becomes evident that the Sophist is 
in this respect intermediate between Parmenides and 
Timaeus. This inference is strengthened by the obser- 
vation that in an admittedly early work, the Prota- 
goras, lecturing is condemned and dialogical discussion 
required (Prot. 334D: éy@ tuyxdve émidjopwv tis ov 
dvOpwtros, Kal éav Tis mor waKkpa Aéyy, ETthavOavopas Trepi 
ob dy 70 AOyos . . . ovVTEWVE jot TAS aTroKploes Kai Bpa- 
yuTépas Toilet, eb wéhhw gor EvecOat). 

Thus we see how Plato advanced from the form of 
philosophical conversations to that form of a philo- 
sophical lecture or dissertation which has been adopted 
by his pupil Aristotle and by the majority of later philo- 
sophers. This fact is not without logical importance. 
In conversation at least two persons are wanted to 
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uncertainty or at least the absence of a recognised 
authority. The thinker who has arrived at the highest 
degree of certainty needs only receptive hearers to whom 
he may communicate his knowledge, and looks upon 
discussion as useless and tiresome. The earliest works 
of Plato were discussions; even later, despite the in- 
creasing authority of Socrates, the persons represented as 
partners in his conversation still enjoyed the freedom of 
expressing other views. In the Theaetetus Socrates is 
represented as desiring to discuss freely philosophical 
difficulties with Theodoros rather than with a young 
man who dares not go against his authority. It is only 
in the Parmenides that discussion (roAvmpaypovetv) 1S 
declared useless. This is a logical mode of regarding the 
matter and amounts to this: whoever is in possession of 
truth can impart it to others without expecting an 
advance of knowledge from the conflict of opinions. Or, 
truth is the result of the activity of one soul, not of 
the co-operation of many. In all the six latest dialogues 
Plato remained faithful to this principle, which he adopted 
definitively in the Parmenides. There is no discussion in 
the Sophist and Politicus, nor in the Philebus and the 
Laws. Inthe Timaeus and Critias even the dialogical 
form is extinct. Plato appears to have abandoned con- 
versational equality between investigating friends, he 
prefers now a didactic authority of one Master of wisdom. 

The consciousness of method is also increasing. The 
art of reasoning, postulated already in the Phaedo (90 B: 
 Tépl TOs Aoyous Téyvn), 1S Now a reality and bears the 
name of a logical method (Soph. 227A: tév Oyo 
u£0060s), which remained in the highest esteem among all 
later philosophers. Many translators of Plato refrained 
from the identification of ué@odes with the modern term 
method, as if they were afraid to credit an ancient Greek 
philosopher with a consciousness of regulated proceed- 
ing which seems to be a privilege of recent science. 
Thus, for instance, Schleiermacher renders péOo80s by 
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‘das erklairende Verfahren,’ Deuschle by ‘der Gang 
der Untersuchung, Miller by ‘der Fortgang unserer 
Hroérterung.’ This is really a wrong cautiousness, and 
Jowett and Campbell were perfectly right in translating 
pe0odos here by ‘method.’ In earlier dialogues, as Phaedo 
(79 B, 97 B) and Republic (435 D, 510 Bc, 531 co, 533 B ¢, 
596 A), this word had not yet a fixed meaning and was 
equivalent to ‘argument,’ ‘study,’ or ‘way of reasoning.’ 
In the Phaedrus pébodo0s (269 D, 270 D) is used in the 
same primitive meaning of ‘way of reasoning.’ In the 
Theaetetus (183 c) it means ‘hypothesis’ or ‘theory.’ But 
in the Sophist there appears for the first time a ‘ logical 
method,’ essentially different in form and contents from 
the divadextixn wé0odos of the Republic (533 c), which meant 
no more than the study of dialectic, or vision of the idea 
of Good. Here the‘ logical method’ means what up to 
the present time is known as the method of classification, 
or scientific method generally. 

This method neglects nothing however insignificant it 
may appear to be, and seeks truth quite independently of 
all practical applications or advantages (227 A: tH Tay 
Noywv we0ddw orTroyyroTiKHs 1) hapwakoTocias ovdey HrTov 
ovdé TL MANAOV TUYYaVEL MENOV, EL TO MeV OpiKpd, TO OF WEyaa 
nuas wberet cabaipov). Its aim is pure knowledge, which 
depends upon the distinction of natural affinities and 
similitudes between different things, without any prejudice 
in favour of one subject or another (2278), Of this dis- 
interested impartiality of pure science Plato gives curious 
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examples which show his tendency to free himself from _ 


every authority or reigning opinion. The art of human 
war, he says, belongs to the general kind of hunting, no 
less surely than the art of vermin-destroying, despite the 
greater vanity of man-killers (227 B, cf. Theaet. 174 p). 
The philosopher finds out the true similarities and 
differences which allow an exact definition of each kind 
of beings as belonging to a more general class (235c: 
mdavTws ovTE oUTOS OUTE AAAO yeVOS OvdEV pu TrOTE exduyoV 
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érsvEnras thy TOV OTH Suvapévor peTievar Kal EKaoTa TE 
kab érl mdavta pébodov). The greatest care must be taken 
about apparent similarities (231 A: tov 62 dogadj det 
mrdvTav uddoTa TEepl Tas OpowoTnTas ast ToLeicAa THY 
durakny * dducOnpotatoy yap TO yévos). The temptation 
to mix all things and to make the great appear as small 
and the like as unlike is the sign of a man who is only 
beginning to approach the problem of being, and delights 
in contradictions (259 D: ro 8& tavTov Erepov amodaivey 
dn yé 1y Kal TO Odtepoy TavToOV Kal TO Méya TuLKpOY Kal TO 
Gmovov avomo.ov, Kal Yalpew oUTw TavayTia asi Tpopépovta 
év ToLs Noyols, oUTE TIS EAEyXOS OUTOS GANOwds ApTL TE TOV 
dvrwv Tivos épamtomévou SAros veoyevns ov). Many notions 
as to which apparently there is no disagreement among 
disputants are insufficiently defined, and ought to be in- 
vestigated again, however clear and simple they appear at 
first sight (242 c: ra Soxotyta viv évapyas eyew éericKé- 
Wala TP@TOV, uy) TH TETApayuévor Mev @pEVv TEpl TadTa, 
padios & arrows Opmodoy@mev ws Evkpwas Zyovtes). The 
true logician follows his opponents on thelr own ground 
and refutes them according to their own principles 
(259 CD: yaderov ama Kal Karov . . . TOs NEyouevots oldv 
7 selva Ka@? exactov edeyxyovt’ éraxoNovbeiv, Stay Te TLS 
Erepov dv Tn TavTOV sivar hy Kal bray TavTOv dv ETEpov, éxetvN 
kat kat’ éxsivo 6 dnov tovTwv tTemovOdvas ToTepov). He 
seeks the truth first for himself and then for those who 
are able to partake of such investigations (2648: éidet- 
Eousv wddvora wav Huiv adtois, recta S88 Kai Tots éyyuTdT@ 
yéver THs TovavTHs we00dou TepuKocw). 

This aim is reached by the subdivision of notions into 
indivisible ultimate kinds (229 D: «al todto oxerréov, si 
atomov Sn zoTt wav, 7 Twa eyov Sialpeow aklav erwvuplas), 
and by a training which consists in a consecutive selection 
of examples, beginning with those which present less 
difficulty and rising progressively to the most difficult 
problems (218 c: éca 8 ad rév psydrov Set Svatroveta bau 
KANOS, TEpl TOV ToLvo’TwY SéSoKTas Tact Kal mdrAaL TO  po- 
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TEpov ev opukpols Kal pdoow ara Seiv wEreTav, Tplv ev adTots 
Tots wsyictos). This notion of logical exercise is here 
new, and did not occur in any earlier work of Plato. 
When Parmenides recommended dialectical exercise, he 
took as subject of this ‘play’ at once the highest notions 
of the one and the many; also the illustration of the 
nature of justice in the Republic through the idea of the 
state was not a vulgar example. Now we see that any 
insignificant object is admitted to be a convenient model 
for logical exercise (218 D: Bovreu Sita Tepl Tivos Tav 
davrov petiovtes Trelpabapmev Trapddevypa avTo OécGat Tod 
pelGovos). Here we are at a considerable distance from 
the time when observation of stars appeared to be a use- 
less and even pernicious occupation if not immediately 
connected with a knowledge of the general laws of astro- 
nomy. Now not only stars, but all animals and plants 
come within the range of observation and investigation. 
When Plato in the Republic described the philosopher as 
desiring intensely every kind of knowledge, he had not 
yet drawn all the consequences from this universal desire, 
and he despised many kinds of knowledge which in the 
Sophist are gravely included in the system of science. 
Newly discovered kinds are named by means of new 
words, with the observation that we ought not to pay too 
much attention to the existing names, which are often 
understood in different ways by different men (218 c: dé 
Gél TAaVTOS Trépl TO TPAyUAa aVTO UAAXOV 61a AOYwV 7) TOUVOMA 
Hovoyv cvvopmoroynoacbat ywpis AOryov). 

Dialectic is no longer, as in the Republic, the knowledge 
of the Good, but the science of division of notions, as in 
the Phaedrus. This important coincidence between the 
Phaedrus and the Sophist (253 0D: émuortnuns . . . tows 
THs meyloTns ... Tov éevOdpwv .. . TO KaTa yEvn Svaipsia Oat 
Kal pnte Tavtov dv eidos Erepov iyjoacGar pute ETEpov ov 
Tavtov ... Ths Siadrextixhns pynoomev emvotHuns sivat) 18 
difficult to account for by those who place the Phaedrus 
before the Republic. In earlier dialogues dialectic was 
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merely the art of asking and answering questions (Crat. 
390 c), as it was for Xenophon. Now the dialectician 
follows each idea through its manifold appearances, and 
distinguishes within each notion many differences, uniting 
again one notion with many others into one higher kind 
(253 D: play idgav dia ToAAMY, EvOS ExdoTOU KELMEVOU Ywpis, 
ravTn Siaterawévny ikavas SvatcOdverat, Kal ToANAS ETEPAaS 
GAnrAwv wr mids EEwbev Trepieyouévas, Kal piav ad dv’ ddwv 
morAov ev évi Evynupevnv, Kal Todas ywpls TavTn Siwpto- 
pevas...). The ideas here mentioned can evidently only 
be notions of the human mind, never the self-existent 
ideas of a space above heaven. 

The aim of dialectical operations is precisely to learn 
the relation between ideas (253 E: todro & gotw, H TE 
Kowovelv Exacta Svvatat Kal Ory pr}, Siaxpivew Kata ‘yévos 
ériotac@at). Many definitions of notions are given, and 
we are asked to determine the specific difference which 
distinguishes each notion from others of the same kind 
(232 4). Here again, as in the Theaetetus, Plato insists 
upon the difference between an enumeration of examples 
and the definition of the class to which these objects 
belong (240 A: 70 dia TavTwr ToUTwY, & TOANG ziTa@V HEiwoas 
évl tpoceurrety ovopats, hOsyEapevos eidwXov eri Taow ws Sy 
dv). We have here the teacher who warns his pupils 
repeatedly against familar logical errors. His own defi- 
nitions are not always serious, as, for instance, when he 
calls the sophist a paid hunter after wealth and youth 
(223 B), a merchant in the goods of the soul (224 o, cf. 
Prot. 313 ¢), a retailer of the same sort of wares (224 p), 
a manufacturer of the learned wares he sells (224 8), a 
money-maker of the eristic kind (226 4), a purger of souls 
who clears away notions obstructive to knowledge (231 8), 
a magician and imitator of true being (235 a), and a dis- 
sembler who in private and in short speeches compels 
the person who is conversing with him to contradict 
himself (268 c). This is intended to show the various 
relations of notions apparently very distant from each 
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other, and can only be taken as a sample of dialectical 


exercise. 


There are definitions of other notions to which a 
serious importance seems to have been attached, and 
one of these generalises a view already enunciated in the 


Symposium : 


Symp. 205 B: roinois éotly te 
r , < € , > “a \ > 
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This definition of creation as the power of bringing 
into Being anything not existing before presents in both 
dialogues a characteristic difference resulting from the 
increasing importance attributed to the personal agent. 
In the Symposium Plato spoke of an impersonal cause 
of new existence and named it for the purpose of his 
arcument ‘poetry, thus extending the notion of poetry 
to all kinds of making. In the Sophist the formulation 
is sharper, and the opposition between the agent and the 
object of activity is introduced, with the use of the 
favourite term dvvayus, familiar since the Republic. 

More important is the definition of true Being as any- 
thing that has the power of activity or passivity, to act or 
to undergo an influence from anything else, be it even 
only once (247 D: Aéyw 67) TO Kal OroLavoby KEKTHMLEVOV 
Svivapww sir’ eis TO Tovey Erepov OTLody TEpuKos elt’ Ets TO 
mabciy Kal optxpotatoy Ud Tod havdoTaTOV, KAY ei MOVOY 
eicdrat, Trav TodTo bvtws eivat* TIDeuar yap bpov opifew Ta 
dvta, ws zotw ovK addo TL TAH Svvauts). This is here 
proposed after the complaint that none among the earlier 
philosophers has given a definition of Being, and that 
many would be unable to do it (247 D). Thus we must 
accept it as Plato’s own view at the time of writing 
the Sophist. This definition does not correspond to the 
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primitive ideas, which according to the Symposiwm re- 
main unaffected by the changes occurring in the world. 
If we compare it with the definition of the soul as the 
first cause of movement, it becomes very probable that 
Plato attributed true Being to souls more than to anything 
else, and this is confirmed by the following argumentation 
in which the author states clearly that the soul acts in 
acquiring knowledge, while the substance of things under- 
goes the influence of the soul’s activity (248 D: tv puynv 
yeyvocke, THY 8 ovolav yiyvooKkesOar.. . . EB: THY ovolav 
81) . . yeyvwoKouévny vT0 THs yuorews, KA’ boon yiyV@oKETAL, 
Kata TocodTov Kwelcbar dia TO TacyELy, 0 by haysv ovK av 
yevéoOar Trepl TO HpEwodr). 

If this view is maintained, the objects of knowledge 
are here not unchanging and unaffected ideas, but our 
own notions, which undergo some changes under the 
influence of our intellectual activity. This agrees well 
with the view put forth in the Parmenides, and we may 
accept it as Plato’s conviction with the restrictions which 
are made by himself in connection with this passage. He 
says that true Being must have movement, life, soul, and 
reason (248 EB: @s adnOos Kivnow Kai Cwnv Kal wuyiy Kat 
ppovnow  paditws reiOnoopeOa TH TavTedkas OvTL pA 
mapsivar, unde Chv avTo nds dpovelv, dra cEpvov Kal &yLov, 
voov ovK #xor, akivyntoy gods sivas;). Students of the 
Sophist who read this dialogue with the prejudice that 
true Being can never mean anything for Plato besides the 
ideas, have drawn the curious inference from this passage 
that Plato credits here the ideas with life and a soul—~ 
why not with a body also? Such ideas, if still named 
ideas, could evidently be nothing else than individual 
beings, very similar to human persons. 

Any unprejudiced reader who remembers what is said 
in the Phaedrus about the soul as origin of movement, 
and in the Laws about the stars as bodies of individual 
gods (967 A-E), must infer from this passage that here 
true Being means no longer ideas but souls, including 
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human souls. This view is well prepared by the theory 
of unity of consciousness in the Theaetetus and by the 
contradictions shown in the Parmenides as resulting from 
self-existing ideas. Only the circumstance that the 
dialectical dialogues, being more difficult, were less read, 
could lead to the reigning conception of Platonism as a 
mere theory of ideas. We have seen that the ideas ap- 
peared first in the Symposiwm and were maintained 
only in three other dialogues (Phaedo, Republic, Phaedrus), 
undergoing a change from immanence to transcendence, 
and becoming at last ideal models of things, which apart 
from their copies retain their own existence. After the 
Parmenides we have no reason to identify true Being 
with ideas in this sense. We shall see in later works of 
Plato that he more and more dedicated himself to the 
investigation of notions of his own soul and of the par- 
ticulars of experience. He says unmistakably that reason 
and life are possible only in a soul (249 A: voty pév eyew, 
Conv O& un, PomEev ;—Kal THs ;—ada TadTa pév aupoTepa 
évovT avT@ Aéyouev, ov py ev Wuyn ye pjoopev avTo Eye 
avTa;—Kai TW’ dv éTepov Exou TpOTOV ;—AGAa SATA vody av 
Kal Conv Kat wuynv, akivntov pévToL TO Tapatray, Eupuyov 
bv, éoTavar ;—TavTa Epowye ctAoya tatT sivar dalveras. 
—xal 70 Kwwovpevov n Kal Kivnow ovyywpyTéov ws dVTA). 
We see here movement recognised as true Being. In 
the Phaedrus and Laws the cause of movement is the soul. 
Here equally in the whole passage the soul is identified 
with true Being. The only difficulty of interpretation 
might be seen in the ambiguity of the term ‘soul,’ as it 1s 
not always the individual soul. But we have seen that in 
the Phaedrus the individual soul was meant, as results 
from the avowed purpose of the exposition there given. 
Equally in the Laws the priority of soul has a practical 
application to the individual life of each citizen, and unity 
of soul in the universe is even denied. Thus we must 
admit as Plato’s view a plurality of souls, and this agrees 
with the myth of the Timaeus. In the Timaeus these 
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souls are said to be created by one universal creator. But 
this is a mythical allegory which means only the sub- 
stantial similarity of all souls. Whatever Plato’s opinion 
about the relation of the individual human soul to the 
Divinity could have been, so much is clear from the above 
comparisons, that he credited the individual soul with 
true existence, the power of acting and being acted upon. 
The movement of the objects of knowledge is limited by 
Plato in so far as without the fixity of notions knowledge 
appeared impossible (249 c: 76 kata tabTa Kal @cadTws 
Kal Tept TO avTO SoKEei cor ywpls oTdcEws yevéoCaL ToT’ av ;— 
ovdapas'—rti 0’; dvev TovTwY vodv Kaopads dvTa 7) yEvomEevoV 
adv Kal orovobv ;—iHxiora). The object of philosophy is the 
divine substance of Being, which is not attainable to 
vulgar minds (254 A: 06 @iddcogos, TH TOO dvtos ae dia 
Aoywspw@v mpocKsimevos idea, Sud TO NapuTPOY av THs ywpas 
ovdapos evTreTHs OPOjVaL * Ta Yap THS TOV TOMMY Wuxs 
bupata KapTEpsty Tpos TO Osiov abopwvTa advvaTa). 

But this does not mean that we have to imagine 
this substance as the idea of Good in the Republic. 
The notion of Being extends to all individual things 
(237 D: kai todTo iv tov davepov, ws Kal TO TL TOUTO 
pha én’ dvte NEyousy EKAOTOTE * povoY yap avTO RéyEWs 
@oTEp YULVOY Kal aTNPHMO_evOY ATO TOV bVTWY ATaVTWD, 
advvatov) which constitute unities of thought (237 D: 
avaykn Tov TL AgyovTa B&W ys TL Aéyew), each of them an 
existing whole (245 D: ote odclay ovte yévecw ws odcav 
dg mpooayopevety TO Ev 7) TO SXoOV gv TOLs ovat pr) TLOEVTA). 

The theory of the mutual relation («o.vwvia) of notions 
among each other is proposed after the refutation of two 
contradictory suppositions. That all notions cannot be 
predicated of each other (252 D: mavta addijdoLs sopev 
Svvapmwy eyew émixowwvias; ... ToOTO yé Tov Tals meyloras 
avayKxais advvatoy) is seen from the impossibility of join- 
ing in one judgment contradictory ideas, as, for instance, 
immobility and movement. On the other hand, if each 
idea stands apart from all others Q51 EH: pnSevi pndav 
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Bndewiav Stvauw zyew Kowwvias eis pndév), all reasoning 
becomes impossible. It remains only to admit that some 
notions agree and others not; a special investigation is 
needed to find which is the case in each instance (253 A). 
This is illustrated by the example of letters, which form 
syllables and words only in certain combinations, deter- 
mined by the science of grammar. Similarly the combi- 
nations of ideas are the object of dialectic. But Plato 
warns us against the illusions of thought which can be 
produced by the charm of skilful eloquence (234 ¢). 

The recognition of the power of a perverse rhetoric goes 
so far that it implies a certain opposition between pure 
thought and acquired experience, conceding to the latter 
the power of correcting the illusions of thought. Such a 
view is far removed from the triumphant idealism of the 
Republic and Phaedrus, and cannot be interpreted other- 
wise than by an increasing esteem of outward experience, 
which is common to the Sophist and the Laws: 
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It was a natural consequence of the extension of 
detailed investigations that Plato began to think more 
highly of experience than he did at the time when he was 


still inebriated with his discovery of absolute ideas. 


For 


the same reason it is impossible to explain the above 
passage without the admission that the writer is an aged 


man. 
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experience, and that experience can prevent the pain to 
which youth without a guide is often exposed (234 E: 
Husis oe olde madvtes Treipacous0a Kal viv reip@uela os 
éyyvTaTa avev TOV TAOnWAaTwY TpooayéLy). 

This concession to practical experience, which led to 
the substitution of a second best state for the ideal 
Republic, did not change the fundamental postulate of 
earlier Platonic logic, namely the fixity of ideas, without 
which knowledge and reason would become impossible 
(249 CG: mpds ye TodTOY TavTi NOYy@ MaxeTéor, Os av ErLETH UNV 
} dbpovnoww 7 voov adbavitwr ioyupl&ntar TEepi Tivos omNody). 
The ideas exist in the soul and are quite as invisible and 
intangible as the soul in which they abide (24748). There 
are certain highest kinds (254 D: péyiota Tey yevar), 
which Plato enumerates as Being, rest, motion, identity, 
and difference (dv, oracts, eivnots, TavTOV, Oatepov, 254 D E). 

The idea of difference explains the notion of Not-Being 
which presented such difficulties to Plato’s predecessors 
(237 c-238 D). Being is absolute or relative (255 C: otipai 
ge ovyyepsiy TOY OyTwY Ta usv a’Ta KAW’ avTa, TA SE TpOS 
adAnra asi AeysoOar), While Not-Being is always relative. 
It is impossible to affirm that something contradictory to 
Being exists (257 B, 258 BE). But Not-Being means only 
different Being, and denotes the relation of notions which 
do not agree with each other (256 p). Of each thing an 
infinity of negations can be predicated, because we can 
compare with each Being all different Beings which are 
not what the chosen Being is (256 B: mepl ExacTov dpa 
Tay eid@v TOAD mév 2oTL TO Ov, ATrELpoy OF TANOEL TO pr Sv 
... 257 A: Kal to dv... b0a wep torte TA GAXa, KaTa 
TocavTa OvK EoTW * éxelva yap ovK Ov bv psy adTd éoTLD, 
atrépavta 2 Tov apiOuov TaAXa OvK Zot ad). This logical 
solution of the riddle which caused so much difficulty to 
Parmenides has been prepared already by the mention of 
a perception of opposites in the Theaetetus (186 B), and 

y the antinomies of the Parmenides. Such antinomies 
would have no meaning after a definition of Not-Being as 
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different Being, and after the transition from a meta- 
physical idea of Not-Being to the logical conception of 
Other-Being. 

The term Not-Being had been used already in the 
Republic (478 c), where, as in the Parmenides, it was 
declared impossible to be a subject of thought or opinion. 
Such a declaration coming after the inquiry of the Sophist 
would be unaccountable, and has never been accounted 
for by those who believe the Republic to be later than 
the Sophist. For the explanation of Not-Being in the 
Sophist is not a passing fancy like the creation of an 
object of ignorance in the Republic. It is an important 
step in the history of Philosophy, and brings Not-Being 
from the region of metaphysical speculation into the dry 
light of formal logic. It is a consequence of the recog- 
nition of Relation as a chief factor of knowledge, without 
which error in pure thought is inconceivable (237 a: 
TETOAMNKEV O NOYOS OUTOS UTroHETAaLt TO jr) OV Eivar* Weddos 
yap ovK dy ddAXws eyiyveTo or). 

If the ideas were always perceived as they are, the 
participation of concrete things in them would allow of a 
determination free from error. But as the relations of 
ideas between each other are not evident to our intuition, 
we commit errors by supposing relations which are not. 
The question of error was left unsettled in the Cratylus 
(429 p), and in the Theaetetus (187 D, cf. 200 pd). It is 
only here that Plato explains error as a judgment about 
Not-Being, while in all earlier works the possibility of 
thinking or judging Not-Being was denied in agreement 
with Plato’s philosophical predecessors. Not-Being is 
recognised as a notion in one line with Being (260 B: ro 
pav 8) pry dv july & Te TOV ArXov yévos Ov avepdvy, KATA 
TavTa Ta OvTa SiecTrappEevon), from which it differs by its 
relativity. 

While the elements of earlier Platonic logic were single 
ideas, the importance of judgment is here asserted as a 
first element of knowledge. Judgment is analysed into 
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its essential parts, and for the first time Plato establishes 
the distinction between the subject and predicate of a pro- 
position (2618). He divides the signs used in language 
into évouara and pnwara and states expressly that phya 
means the sign of an action (262 A: 70 éi tats mpakeow 
dv SjAwpa pHuad Tov Aeyouev). Thisis anew term, because 
in earlier dialogues pjya, even if used along with évoya, 
meant a phrase or expression. Thus, for instance, in the 
Protagoras (8418, 3438) the term pjya is used for sayings 
of Simonides and Pittacos. In the same meaning of a 
saying or phrase pjya is often used (Prot. 342 5, Crat. 
399 B, 421 B, BH, Rep. 336 A, 463 B, 498 B, 562 c, Phaedr. 
269 B, Theaet. 190 c, Legg. 660 A, 669 c, 839 B, 840 c), 
also in such expressions as pyuwa Kxal Noyov (Rep. 473 B), 
dvopata Kai pnwata (Apol. 17 B, Crat. 425 a, Symp. 198 B, 
921 B, Rep. 601 A, Theaet. 168 B, 184 c, 206 D), phya nat 
Sdypa (Rep. 464 a, Soph. 265 c, Legg. 797 c). In other 
cases phwa means a single word (Rep. 462 c, Theaet. 165 a, 
183 B, Soph. 237 p, Tim. 49 B, Legg. 627 p, 656 c, 669 B, 
783 c, 800 p, 906 c) or textual expression (Huthyd. 305 A, 
Gorg. 450 8, 489 B, Phaed. 102 B, Rep. 340 D, Phaedr. 
998 p, 271-c, Theaet: 166 D, 1900, Soph. 257 8). Tie. 
quite another thing in the above passage of the Sophist 
in which dvowa and pjwa have each an unmistakable 
technical meaning, as subject and predicate, clearly intro- 
duced for the first time. The term fjywa is used in this 
meaning of predicate also in some later instances (Poltt. 
303 o, Legg. 838 B). If we compare Cratylus and Sophist 
on the connection between évoua, pjya, and Noyos, it might 
at first sight appear that the later dialogue repeats only a 
definition given in the earlier : 


Crat. 425 A: ék tev dvoparey 
kal pnudrov péya Hon Te Kal Kaddv 
kal 6\ovy ovotTnoopmey . . . TOY 
Adyov Ti dvopacTtiKy 7) pyToprKy 7) 
ris eotly H TEXYN. 

431 B : ei Core py pOGs Siavepery 


Nee Ma iN SN. Ed 
Ta OvopaTa .. . €ln AY Kal prwaTa 


Soph. 262 A: €€ dvoudrov pover 
auvex@s eyouevay ovK ~oTL ore 
Adyos, ov? ad pnudrov yepls 
dvopatav ex bévrov. 

> ¢ > 

C: ovdeniay yap ovre ovTws ovr’ 

; x 
exeivos mpakw ov8’ ampakiay odde 

Sees, 7 > QA \ 7 a ON 
ovolav dvros ovd€E fur) dvTos Sndot Ta 
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TavToy TovTo Tovey. ef Oe Prwatakal hwynbévra, mpiy dy Tis Tois dvdpace 

ovopata éoTw ovt@ TiWévar, avdyKn Ta pypata Kepdon Tore & Hppwocé 

kai Aoyous* Adyou ydp mov... Te Kal Adyos eyévero evOs } TpaTn 

Tovtay Evvbecis ear. oupmdoKn, oxeddv TaY Aoyav 6 
Mp@TOos Kal opLKporaros. 


Many translators understood pfya in the above passage 
of the Cratylus as‘ verb’ or ‘ predicate,’ but if we compare 
other passages of the same dialogue it becomes evident that 
here also 67a means ‘phrase.’ Plato deals with a suc- 
cession of increasing units, beginning with a single letter, 
progressing to a syllable, a word, a phrase, and a speech. 
The parallelism of dvowactixy and dvoya, pntopexyn and 
pjua confirms this, and Aéyos means here not a sentence 
but a speech, or language generally; also in the second 
passage the progress from a wrong distribution of words 
to a wrong distribution of phrases is a plausible induction, 
while it would be unjustifiable to apply to the Cratylus a 
definition given only in the Sophist, and received first by 
the pupil as requiring nearer explanation (2624: tadr’ 
ovk Zua0ov, 0: was ap’ woe Keyes ;). Even if we had not 
many other reasons to admit the priority of the Cratylus 
to the Sophist, this comparison would show that the 
distinction of subject and predicate, made in the Sophist, 
must be later than the opposition of words and phrases, 
which in the Cratylus is already familiar at a time when 
the need of a theory of predication was not yet felt. 

A judgment, says Plato here, refers to things present, 
past, or future, and connects a predicate with a subject 
(262D: Sndoi yap 40n mou TOTE TEpl THY OVT@V 1) YyeyvoMEVwDY 
} yeyovdtwv  peNOvT@Y, Kal ovK Ovowaler wOvoV, AAG TL Kal 
Trepaiver, CvLTAEKOV Ta pnuata Tots dvonact). This con- 
nection is not, as some logicians even now suppose, 
limited to an identity of subject and predicate, but presents 
a great variety of aspects (251 A: Adéyouev dvOpwrov 8y rrov 
TOAN tra erovopalovtes, TA TE XpOpaTa erihépovTEs avTO 
Kal ta oxnpata Kal weyé0n Kal Kaxias Kat apeTas, év ols Tact 
cal érépors puplors ov povov dvOpwrrov avTov sivas paper, ara 
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nab dyabov Kal repa area). This is misunderstood by 
those who are unable to grasp the relation between the 
one and the many, and believe that each judgment implies 
an identity (25138: 60ev. . . Tots Te véous Kal TOY YyEepovTwY 
Trois dYipabéor Ooivny TwapecKevdKapev’ evvs yap avTiNa- 
BécOae Tavtt tmpdyetpov ws advvaToy Ta TE jToAAa ey Kal TO 
vy Todd eiva, Kal dn Tov yalpovaw ovK« éa@vTEes ayabov 
Aéyetv avOpwrov, adAa TO pev ayaBdv dyabov, Tov Oe 
dvOpwrov avOpwrov). What is here explained about the 
nature of the sentence applies also to the unspoken judg- 
ment (263 E: Sudvova Kai Noyos TavTOv? TANY O Mev eVTOS 
Ths puxis mpos aviv Siadoyos avev hovijs yryvdopevos TodT’ 
avTo nuiv éravowacin, Siavora ... TO O€ y am’ éxeivns 
petua Suda Tod otduatos tov weTa POdyyou KEeKANnTAL Adyos). 
The negative judgment is not contradictory to its positive 
counterpart, and the negation means only a difference, 
leaving open an infinity of possibilities (257B: ov« ap’, 
évaytiov btav andpacis NeynTal cnmaive, cvyywpnooueba, 
ToaovToY S& movov, OTL TOY AAwY TL wNVvEL TO pH Kal TO 
oV mpoTiOcéusva TOV eTrLoVTwWY dvOMaT@V, pMaddrov 62 TAY 
Tpaynatov mept att’ dv Kéntat Ta etripOeyyoueva otepov 
THs aTopdcews ovduata). Wrong judgments are refuted 
by showing the contradictions they imply (2308). Such 
refutations are extolled as being not only of logical but 
also of moral importance (230 D: Tov Zdeyyov NEexTEov &s 
dpa peyioTn Kal KupiwTatn Tov KaOdpoew@v éoTL, Kal TOY 
GvédEyKTOVY av vomloTeoV, ... Ta péyiota axaOaprtoy dvTa, 
dtral0evTov TE Kal aiaxpov yeyovevat). 

Plato presents his theory of negation and of predica- 
tion as a truth which alone can account for the existence 
of error, and could only be denied under the penalty of 
being involved in constant contradictions (241 8). Ignor- 
ance, named here an ugliness of the soul (228 4), is always 
involuntary (228 © : wuynv ye lowev dxovcay Tacay Tray 
ayvoovoav), being worst if he who is ignorant is under 
the illusion that he knows (2290: dyvolas . . . wéya Kat 
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XareTTov abwpiopéevoy sidos . . - TO 1) KaTELOoTa TL SoKeEty 
eldeval . . . TOUT@ “ove THS ayvolas auabia TovVoOLMa). 

The most impressive passage of the Sophist (242 c- 
251 A) represents the metaphysical and logical conflict 
between materialism and idealism, wherein Plato chooses 
a middle solution, thus confirming his criticism in the 
Parmenides of the primitive theory of ideas. The im- 
proved materialism here represented has, with some 
plausibility, been attributed by Siebeck 4 to Aristotle ; 
the idealism here represented bears some relation to 
Plato’s own views as expressed in Phaedo, Republic, and 
Phaedrus. The third or middle view proposed is the true 
existence of souls, not of animated ideas as some critics 
thought. Here, exactly as in the tenth book of the Re- 
public and the Phaedrus, Plato, at the end of an argument 
on another notion, suddenly introduces the soul as corre- 
sponding best to the general notion first explained. There 
it was the notion of a self-moving principle—here it is 
the notion of true Being (248 E: 76 tavredds dv) which, 
besides movement, as postulated in the Phaedrus, must 
have reason, and if reason, necessarily life (249 A: voov 
pav zyev, Conv 2 uy, POpev ; Kat mos;). But reason and 
life are found only in a soul (249 A: radra piv duddtepa 
2v0vT’ avT@ (TO TavTEAa@s GvTL) Aéyouev, ov py év uyh ye 
picopev avTo eye adta ;—xKal tiv’ dv Erepov Exou Tpdrov). 

It results that the soul or souls correspond best to the 
idea of true existence, though Plato at the end does not 
insist on this conclusion, because his aim was only to show 
that both materialists and idealists have a too narrow con- 
ception of Being (246 A): earlier philosophers have taken 
it lightly, and spoke of quality and quantity of Being 
without a definition of their starting point (242 0c: 
evkdrws pot Soxel Llappevidns juiv duethéyOar Kat was borws 
momote el Kplow opyunoe TOV Ta dvTAa Siopicac0at Toca 


254 H. Siebeck, ‘Platon als Kritiker aristotelischer Ansichten : III. Der 
Sophista,’ in Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, Band 
108, pp. 1-18, Leipzig 1896. 
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Te Kal Told éotwv). They invent fables as if they were 
speaking to children (2420: pdOdv twa Exaotos patvetat 
pot dinyeicOar Tatcly ws odo nuiv) instead of analysing 
the chief concept of philosophy, the idea of Being. This 
substitution of Being as the ultimate aim of Dialectic 
instead of the earlier hegemony of the Good is one of the 
signs of the change which occurred in Plato’s thoughts, 
from absolute ideas to the ideas of the human mind. 
At the same time the bold review of philosophical doc- 
trines betrays a Master in metaphysics who could be 
nobody else than Plato alone, so that all doubts as to the 
authenticity of the Sophist must be dismissed. 

Those who up to quite recent times ascribed the 
Sophist to another writer ”° had not considered the close 


25 Hirnst Appel (‘ Zur Echtheitsfrage des Dialogs Sophistes,’ in vol. v. 
pp. 55-60 of the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie) and Huit (in 
vol. xviii. pp: 48-69, 169-188 of the Annales de philosophie chrétienne, 
Paris 1888) have added nothing to Schaarschmidt’s arguments, which have 
been abundantly refuted by R. Pilger (Ueber die Athetese des platonischen 
Sophistes, Berlin 1871) and many others. Huit adds only a very strange 
objection (p. 175): he believes that the historical character of the Sophist 
is unplatonic, and that Plato never reviews his predecessors. This needs 
no refutation for anybody who knows the Theaetetus, the Phaedrus, or the 
Phaedo. Fouillée (La Philosophie de Platon, Paris 1888) was right in 
saying (p. xii. Préface) that to deny the authenticity of the Sophist and 
Politicus ‘il faut étre myope intellectuellement.’ The logical importance 
of the Sophist has been recognised among other authors by: Bertini (Nwova 
interpretazione delle idee Platoniche, Torino 1876, p. 23 sqq.), Achelis 
(‘ Kritische Darstellung der platonischen Ideenlehre,’ pp. 90-103 in vol. 79 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, Halle 1881), 
Benn (The Greek philosophers, London 1882), Peipers (Ontologia Platonica, 
Lipsiae 1883, pp. 319-346), Lukas (Die Methode der Hintheilung bei Platon, 
Halle 1888), Apelt (Beitrdge zur Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie, 
Leipzig 1891, pp. 67-99, also pp. 529-540 of vol. 145 of Newe Jalrbiicher 
fiir Philologie und Pddagogik). Very peculiar are the views of Wolff (Die 
Platonische Dialektik, Halle 1875), who thinks that Plato ignored ‘den 
Unterschied zwischen Gattung und Art,’ and Uphues (Das Wesen des 
Denkens bei Plato, Landsberg 1881), who credits Plato with such opinions 
as: ‘das Denken ist eine Verbindung der die Vorstellungen verbindenden 
Worter zu Siitzen,’ and resumes his opinion on Plato’s logic thus: ‘das 
Verstiindniss des Satzes wird uns nicht durch ihn selbst sondern durch ein 
Anderes gegeben; als Quelle unserer Erkenntniss der Wahrheit kann 
nicht der Satz sondern muss eben dies Andere gelten. Dieses Andere ist die 
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stylistic relations between the Sophist and the Laws. 
The strangest of all objections to the authenticity of the 
Sophist rests on a very low estimate of Plato’s sincerity. 
It has been said that Plato would not have criticised 
his own theories as the author of the Sophist criticises 
the Platonic ideas. Such critics seem to measure Plato’s 
ambition according to the standard of a vulgar school- 
master. The dialogical form of Plato’s works left him 
a great liberty for introducing new theories, attributing 
them to new speakers. In the Laws many political 
theories of the Republic are abandoned, and thus also the 
Parmenides and Sophist take leave of the theory of ideas 
as expounded in the Phaedo or Phaedrus. 

The Sophist appears to be in every respect a continua- 
tion of the Parmenides and a fulfilment of a part of the 
programme there proposed. There are at least two 
passages in which the Parmenides is alluded to in the 
later dialogue: at the beginning (217 c), where the form 
of the dialectical discussion of the Parmenides is men- 
tioned in an unmistakable manner, and at a further stage, 
where an equally clear allusion is made to the contents of 
the antinomies (2440: 7@ tadrnv Thy brdOeow UTroOEuev@ 
(ro 8y eivac), mpos TO viv épwTnOév, Kal Tpos adXO Sz OTLODY, 
ov TavTev pdotov atoxpivacOa : cf. 2458: Kal adda pupla 
amepavtous amopias Exactov eiknpos pavetras TH TO Ov élite 
Svo Twe elite 8v wovoy eivat réyovT.”™*®). What Zeller 
says in order to invert the relation and to place the Parme- 
nides after the Sophist is by no means convincing. After 
the determination of negation in the Sophist a great part 
of the antinomies of the Parmenides would be superfluous, 
as can be seen from what is said in the Parmenides about 
Not-Being (Parm. 142 A: 7 pr) Byte od8’ Gvopa ovS= AOyos 
christliche Trinititslehre.’ This touching simplicity is equalled only by 
Pfieiderer, who sees in the Sophist ‘die Ehrenrettung des richtigverstan- 
denen Nichtseins’ (p. 347). 

26 This passage, in which True Being appears neither as only one, nor 
ag Two opposite, seems also to imply a plurality of Beings, or souls, as the 
ultimate solution of the metaphysical problem. 
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ovdé Tis émriotHun ovde alcOnats ovde SoEa: cf. 164 B). 
Zeller quotes several parallel passages of both dialogues 
which either prove nothing about the chronological order 
or even confirm the priority of the Parmenides : 


Parm. 128 8-129 c: the parti- 
culars are said to participate in 
ideas and even in opposite ideas, 
and Socrates adds: ef 0 éotw ev 
avté Touro moAAd amobetEet, Kal av 


Soph. 251 a-c: the multiplicity 
of predicates referring to one sub- 
ject is denied only by persons 
uno mevias ths mept ppdvnow krtn- 
oews TA TOLADTU TeOavpaKOGL .. « 

253 D: the dialectician distin- 
guishes ideas and their 
tions. 


Ta moAAa 67) ev, TOTO Hdn Oavpa- 


cwopa.... el fey avTa Ta yevn Te Kal rela- 


€t0n ev avrots aropaivor ravayTia. 

In the above two passages the Hleatic stranger takes 
for granted what Socrates in the Parmenides represents 
as a great and unsettled difficulty. If any chronological 
inference is allowed from such general coincidences, the 
later date of the Sophist is the most probable conclusion. 
Other passages compared by Zeller are quite as incon- 


clusive : 


Parm. 183 ©: oivar dy kal oe 
\ / ad > ‘ ? 
Kat dAAov, GaTis avTny Tia Kad 
auTny éExdotov ovolav Tiderat eivat, 
bpodoynoa av mpaetoy pev pundeplav 
avTav elvar ev nly. mos yap ay 
> A , c ui a a4 a 
avrn Ka’ avurny ere ein; ... Ooat 
x i , ’ 
tTav idedy mpds ahAndas ecicly at 
> 
elo, avtal mpds avtas THY ovciay 
éyovow, add’ 
Huy Spowwpara. 
Parm. 143 a: ovcias dapev 


7 . 9 8 . » \ 
PETE KELY TO €V, lo €OTLY ... KQAl 


> 
ov mpos Ta Trap’ 


dia radra b7 TO ev dy ToAAa earn. 
> A \ ao a én > , 
.. avTé TO Ev, 0 On apev ovotas 
peréxewv, edv avTd TH Stavoia pdvoy 
xaQ? avto AdBapev dvev TovTov ob 
SY al 
papev perexerv, dpa ye ev povoy da- 
Us nn \ \ MY 2 A fol 
vnoerat i) Kal moAAA TO a’TO TodTO; 
ao Tu 


oe my / \ , a 
ETEpov prev Avaykn THY OVTiay avTod 


ov eS my 
—E€V, olwar eywye ... B: 


a iA \ > a wy LY > / 
etvat, erepov S€ avTo ; elrEep fun Ovola 
Nwatca Ory a a > + , 
TO €v, GAN’ ws Ev ovolas peTeaxey 


ud ns is > , oe \ 
- €b €TEPoV ev n ovolta, €TEPOV (Ya 


Soph, 255 D :oipai oe cvyyepetv 
Tay dvT@Y Ta wey avTa Kab’ avTd, 
Ta O€ mpos GAAnAa del Aéyer Oar... 
to 8’ €repoy del mpos éerepov ... 
clrep Odrepov apcoiv pereiye Tot 
eidoty @omep TO bv, HY Gy Tore TL 
kal TOY €Tépwyv ETepoy ov mpos 
erepov: voy Oe atexvas nuiy 6 Tl mEp 
av erepov 7), cupBEBnxev €& dvdykns 
Erepou TovTo 6 Tép eaTLY Etvat. 

Soph. 244 B: & mov dare povoy 
etvat ;—apev yap—dv Kareiré tT; 
—vai—tr orepov Orrep Ev, el TE aiT@ 
Tpoaxpepevor Svoiv dvopaci, 7} 
mas ;—the answer to this ques- 
tion is stated to be difficult, with 
avery probable reference to the 
Parmenides, in which precisely 
the same question led to contra- 
dictory conclusions. The theory 
of communion of kinds as set 
forth in the Sophist may be 
regarded as an attempt to solve 
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TO €v, ote TH Ev TO Ev THs ovcias the riddles of the Parmenides, 
érepov otre TH ovoia civac 7 ovcia and to progress beyond the rigid 
Tov Evds GAXO, GAAA TO Erépw re kai Hleatic unity of Being. 

@\X@ Erepa andor. 

The above comparisons speak rather against Zeller’s 
conclusions, though the chronological value of these 
passages 1s much less evident than the above quoted 
references to the Parmenides in the Sophist (217 o, 
244 c). The general contents of both dialogues are 
best explained by the priority of the Parmenides. The 
Parmenides prepares the ground for the theories of the 
Sophist, and 1s as we have seen intermediate between 
Theaetetus and Sophist in its list of categories as well as 
in its antinomies. This is confirmed also by numerous 
stylistic observations. The vocabulary of the Sophist, 
despite the difference of contents, shows such a surpris- 
ing number of coincidences with Timaeus, Critias, and 
Laws, as no earlier dialogue except the Phaedrus. We 
have already seen what reasons account for the excep- 
tional style of the Phaedrus, and there are many stylistic 
peculiarities in which the Sophist is much nearer to the 
Laws than the Phaedrus and Parmemdes. To these 
belongs first of all the avoidance of hiatus, which cannot 
be accidental, and is common to the Sophist with the five 
latest works. Other important peculiarities absent from the 
Parmenides, Theactetus, Phaedrus and all earlier dialogues 
appear for the first time in the Sophist and remain in the 
style of all the latest works of Plato: the prevalence of 
xaddrep over domep, the very great frequency of rtoivur, 
mas, Eras, and the scarcity of pévto. Besides these 
important peculiarities, others of less importance appear 
for the first time in the Sophist and are common to this 
dialogue with the latest works of Plato : r@ dv0, raya icas, 
Touyapobv, wav odv, wav ov, inversion of Néyes, Evvarras are 
found repeatedly in our dialogue, and the number of 
accidental peculiarities of later style is much greater than 
in the Parmenides; thus the stylistic affinity of the 
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Sophist with the group of the Laws amounts to 468 
units of affinity against only 243 of the Parmenides. 

This is quite sufficient to render the later date of 
the Sophist as probable as anything can be in Platonic 
chronology, and it has been recognised since Campbell by 
all investigators of Plato’s style, as well as by many other 
critics, as for instance Jowett, Tocco, Teichmiller, on 
independent internal grounds. Against all this evidence 
Zeller continues to place the Sophist before the Republic 


- and the Symposium. This is chiefly due to the circum- 


stance that he is evidently unaware of the existence of so 
many investigations on the style of Plato, and that he has 
not given a special attention to Plato’s logical theories. 
On the other side the late date of the Sophist has been 
recently confirmed in a most decisive manner by two 
different lines of inquiry, which enabled two authors, 
who knew nothing of Campbell, to find out that in two 
different ways the Sophist and Politicus belong to the 
same group as the Tvmaeus and Critias. These con- 
firmations acquire an increased importance through the 
fact that they touch upon our problem from a standpoint 
not yet applied specially to Plato. R. Hirzel ®’ dedicated 
two volumes to a general investigation of the form of 
literary dialogue from Plato to the present time. This 


“he did with remarkable acuteness, at least so far as Plato 


is concerned, and he made it still more evident than 
Ueberweg and Campbell had done that the form of the 
dialogue in the Sophist and the dialectical dialogues cor- 
responds necessarily to a later stage of literary activity 
than that evinced in the Republic and Phaedrus. In 
view of the special attention paid by Hirzel to the dia- 
logical form in the literature of all ages and nations, we 
are bound to accept his testimony as a valuable confirma- 
tion of the results obtained by comparison of style and 
logical theories. Hirzel observes that the change in the 


*7 R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, ein literarhistorischer Versuch, 2 vols. 
Leipzig 1895. 
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form of the dialogue consists in many peculiarities, by 
which the dialectical dialogues are distinguished from 
earlier more poetical works. The characterisation of 
persons and of the place of conversation is less elaborate, 
and the leader of the conversation becomes the impersonal 
representative of abstract reason, not only without 
personal character but even without name in the Sophist, 
Politicus, and Laws. There is nothing in these dialogues 
to remind us that they are represented as held in Attica 
or even Greece: they could be imagined anywhere in the 
universe. Throughout these works we move in a spiritual 
atmosphere apart from the material world (vol. 1. p. 252: 
Farb und gestaltlos liegt die Welt um uns, Platons 
Dichtergeist entziindet kein sinnliches Leben mehr in ihr, 
wir befinden uns in einer Geisteratmosphiare, die erhaben 
ist uber Zeit und Raum). The connection of several 
dialogues into one larger whole is also indicated by Hirzel 
as a peculiarity of Plato’s latest manner, and he agrees 
with Christ in the supposition that the term trilogy and 
tetralogy had been used for Platonic dialogues before it 
came into use for dramatic poetry. The progress from 
single dialogues to trilogies or tetralogies appears to Hirzel 
a psychological evolution similar to that which is notice- 
able in epic and dramatic poetry. Plato saw after the 
Republic the difficulty of representing very complex sys- 
tematic expositions in a single dialogue, and he was also 
led to simplify introductory matters by the connection of 
dialogues in series. 

These observations of Hirzel, made in a work of more 
general aims and not limited to Plato, deserve the most 
serious attention of all who still have any doubts as to 
the authenticity and late date of the Sophist and Polzticus. 
They were unexpectedly confirmed in a most satisfactory 
manner by another author, who also referred to Plato 
only in connection with an investigation into another 
general aspect of literary composition. Ivo Bruns wrote 
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a very interesting volume * on the literary portraits in 
Greek literature, from Thucydides down to Demosthenes. 
This work deals also at some length with Plato as a 
great artist in skilful personal characterisation. Bruns 
found this art no longer present in the Platonic trilogies, 
namely in the Sophist, Politicus, Timaeus, and Critias. 
While in the Republic, Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and in 
earlier dialogues a careful characterisation of each 
speaker is given, and the philosophical conversation comes 
as if by accident, Bruns observes that in the Sophist and 
later dialogues the speakers are not characterised indivi- 
dually, except that they are spoken of as competent and 
well prepared for philosophical conversation. This, says 
Bruns, is a sign that Plato, when he. wrote the dialectical 
works, had retired from life to the School (p. 272: der 
Unterschied scheint gering, ist aber in Wirklichkeit ein 
tiefgreifender : er bedeutet den Schrift des platonischen 
Dialogs von dem Leben in die Schule; er bedeutet das 
Aufgeben des kinstlerischen Princips, mit dem der 
frithere platonische Dialog untrennbar verbunden ist). 
This is called by Bruns a new style, essentially different 
from the ‘realistic’ style of the Republic and earlier 
works, in which each conversation was accidental and 
ended naturally after a single problem had been ex- 
hausted. In the trilogies the subject of the conversation 
is not accidental, but well planned, and this produces the 
systematic connection of several works into larger wholes. 
The Sophist and Timaeus are only apparent continuations 
of earlher dialogues: really each of them begins a new 
trilogy, and their connection with a dialogue of the old 
style is only employed to avoid an introductory exposition 
of the circumstances in which the dialogue was started. 
Neither in writing the Theaetetus had the Sophist been 
planned, nor in writing the Republic had Plato already 
formed the plan of the Timaeus; but with the Sophist 


*8 Ivo Bruns, Das literarische Portrét der Griechen im fiinften und 
vierten Jahrhundert vor Christi Geburt, Berlin 1896. 
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and Tiumaeus begins the plan of two trilogies. The 
difference between the trilogies and the dialogues of the 
old style which are supposed to be introductory to the 
trilogies consists, as Bruns very judiciously observes, in 
the great authority given to the new leaders of philo- 
sophical conversation. The stranger of Klea, who leads 
the dialogue in the Sophist and Politicus, is expressly 
recommended at the beginning of the dialogue as a 
remarkable philosopher (Soph. 216 A: &évov dryomev . . 2& 
"Edéas, éraipoy 63 trav audit Tlappevidny cat Zivova, para 2 
dvopa pirdcopov ... C: doxet Osos pev ... ovdapas sivas, 
Osios pny... 217 B: dSiaxnkodvar yé bnow ixaves Kal ovK 
auvnuoverv). Similar is also what is said in the Timacus 
and Critias about the special authority and preparation of 
the speakers. We see in all these dialogues perfect 
teachers, accustomed to repeat their lessons, and well 
prepared for what they are to say, and hearers equally 
prepared to receive the instruction. What Bruns says 
about the psychological motives of this change in Plato’s 
later style coincides with the similar observations of 
Ueberweg, Campbell, and also of Hirzel, though Bruns 
seems not to be aware of this coincidence, or, at least, 
does not quote his predecessors. 

His testimony, coming thus quite independently, in- 
creases our confidence as to the absolute certainty of our 
conclusions about the date of the Sophist. This dialogue 
belongs evidently to Plato’s old age, and is much later 
than the Republic and Phaedrus ; it may even have been 
written after the third voyage to Sicily. In style and 
contents there is a progress beyond the Theaetetus 
which prevents us from seeing in the Sophist an immediate 
continuation of the former. The external relation between 
Theaetetus and Sophist is no sign of a continuity of com- 
position, just as, in despite of a similar connection, the 
Timaeus is much later than the Republic. 
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Il. The Politicus. 


The Politicus is a genuine continuation of the Sophist 
much more than the Sophist can be esteemed as a con- 
tinuation of the Theaetetus. Here we have a close and 
mutual connection: in the Sophist (217 a) the Politicus is 
announced, and in the Politicus the Sophist is expressly 
quoted (257 a, 266 D, 284 B, 286 B). 

This close literary connection of the two companion 
dialogues corresponds to the near relation of their con- 
tents and method. The scientific method is here equally 
praised as leading to truth against every prejudice, and 
neglecting nothing, however insignificant it may appear 
(266D: 7h Todds we00dw Tov Noywr oUTE TELVOTEPOV LaNAOV 
guednoev 7) fj, TOV TE OMIKpOTEpoy OvdsY NTI wake TPO TOD 
peiCovos, asl d&- Kal’ avTiy tepaives tTadnOéctatov). This 
method consists here, as in the Sophist, in the classifica- 
tion of particulars according to their natural kinds (286D : 
0 NOYos TrapayyéANEL TOAD padioTa Kal TPaTov THY wé0odov 
avdtTiy Timav Tod Kat’ edn SuvaTor sivar Siacpsiv). The aim 
of logical exercise is to become better prepared for more diffi- 
cult problems, and the impatient pupils are warned that the 
way may be long or short according to the subject (286 E : 
hoyov, av Te TauprKns NEXOels Tov akovoavTA ElpETLKwTEPOV 
atrepyatntat, TOUTOV oTrovddCELy Kal TO pNnKEL WNdeV GyaVvaKTEL, 
dv 7 ab Bpayvrtepos, @cavTws). It seems that the form of the 
Sophist had been criticised as too lengthy, and as winding 
around the subject with which it deals. Plato answers here 
that such critics ought to have shown how the same 
results could have been reached by a shorter way, and 
whether the shorter way would have been equally useful 
for the purpose of developing dialectical power (287 A). 
This is clearly apolemic reference, and if in a contemporary 
writing we could discover some censure of the Sophist of 
Plato, the relation between this writing and the Politicus 
would be established beyond every doubt. Unluckily, no 


a i 
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such writing seems to be known—at least, Teichmiller 
and Dummler, who believe themselves to have found so 
many other ‘ literary feuds,’ have made no use of this in- 
teresting passage. 

The ideal of logical training occupies Plato’s mind 
with increasing fascination, and he insists on its im- 
portance at every step. He quotes manifold instances of 
the way in which higher aims are furthered by elementary 
exercise. One who learns reading, and is asked of what 
letters a word consists, does not aim only at answering 
that particular question, but at becoming more proficient 
in grammar (285 c). Thus also the investigation of the 
nature of the statesman is only a lesson in dialectic 
(285 p, cf. Soph. 227 B). For the aim of life is to become 
better and wiser by means of science and justice (293 pb). 
True and well-founded opinions on these things are divine, 
and to be seen only in divine souls (309 0: thy Tév Kadov 
Kat Oikalwy Trépi Kai ayabov Kai TOV TOvTOLS évavTiny dVTwS 
ovcav adrnOn ddtav peta BeBaiooews, oTroTay év rpuyais 
éyyiyuntat, Ociav dnp év Satpoviw yiyverOar yéver). Their 
greatest happiness is knowledge (272 B), and Plato invents 
here a new word never used before him to signify the trea- 
sury of human knowledge (272 c: cuvayupuos dpovncews) 
as an ideal totality of individual endeavours, eternally in- 
creasing and transmitted from generation to generation. 
Such a conception he could not have had when he wrote 
the Socratic dialogues, and it is really difficult to under- 
stand how so many distinguished Platonists could believe 
in an early date of the Politicus. The use of dvvayis 
alone in this passage is a sufficient sign that the Politicus 
is written after the Republic, and many other signs are 
here available for the determination of this relation between 
the two dialogues. Here even the notion of desire is 
subtilised to such a height that it is applied to logical 
training (272 D: tas émiOuplas wept Te érvoTnuav Kal THs 
Tov AOyov ypetas). The chief instrument of this 
training is the same here as at an earlier stage, the power 
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to ask and answer questions (286 A: def pedeTav doyov 
éxdotou duvarov eivat Soivar cai dé€acba, cf. Phaedo 76 B, 
Crat. 426 A, &c.). 

The notion of similarity and difference retains the 1m- 
portance which it acquired in the Parmenides. The true 
dialectician is asked first to find out all the differences in 
a group of things, and then to discern all common pecu- 
liarities which unite them into various logical units (285 B). 
Each science is built up by a skilful selection of appropriate 
elements, and the right union of similar particulars into 
one, while useless observations and notions are rejected 
(308 G: Tac émuatHun TavTaxod TA pv woxOnpa eis Sivayw 
amoBddne, Ta & émiTndeva Kal yonota EhaPev, éx TovT@V = 
Kal opoiwy Kal avomolwv dvtwy, Tavta sis &v a’ta Evyadyouca, 
piav tiva Svivamw Kai idéavy Snmoupyet, cl. Crat. 438 EB). 
For this an exact definition of each notion is required, 
based on reasoning not on sense perception (277 c: 
ypaphs 62 Kal cumtragns yetpoupylas AeEer Kal Aoy@ Sndovv 
mav C@ov madrrov mpéres tots Suvapuévors Emecbar). No 
figure or drawing can correspond to the true substance of 
things, which is conceived only by pure reason (286 A: 
Tots 6 av wsyloTous ovCL Kal TiuiMTaTOLs OUK goTLW sidwdoOV 
ovdev Tpos TOvs avOpwrrous sipyacmEvon évapyas, ov SevyOevTos 
Thy Tod TuVOavopeévou rpuxijv 0 Bovddpevos atroTAnpdcat, 
Tpos TOV aidOyjcEe@v TLVA TPOTAPLOTTOD, iKaVas TANPOTEL). 
This relation of truth to reason is here insisted upon 
(286 A: Ta yap aodpata, KaAu_OTA bvTA Kal MeyLoTA, NOYO 
povov, dd\Aw S2 ovdevl cadds Selxvutat, cf. Phaedo 65 D). 
The ideas must be understood independently of the use of 
language and without attaching any exceptional import- 
ance to words (261 E: xdv dvadvAakns TO pt) orrovddteww 
emi tots dvdpact, movolwwTEpos eis TO yhpas avabavyces 
dpovncews, cf. Crat. 489 a). 

The greatest differences of opinion, which divide men 
into opposite camps, refer to moral convictions, and the 
philosopher appears here possessed with that Platonic 
absolutism which in a later age produced the Christian 
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Inquisition. Such an intolerance is a distinct peculiarity 
of Plato’s later years, and distinguishes the Laws from 
the Republic, forming at the same time a link between 
the Politicus and the Laws. That ethical questions divide 
men more than purely theoretical discussion was assumed 
already in the Socratic dialogues, but here it is asserted 


with much greater strength : 
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Thus we see that Plato admitted the impossibility of 
proof in moral questions, otherwise he had no reason to 
propose the penalty of death for moral dissenters, and 
specially for atheism. He recognised here a power of 
individual nature, resisting the charm even of the highest 
philosophical rhetoric, which produces conviction only in 
purely theoretical matters of science, not in practical 
tendencies of life. 

The unity of universal science, already affirmed in the 
Sophist (257 c),1s here taken for granted, and a division 
of the whole is attempted into theoretical and practical, 
or pure and applied science (258 E: tavty roivuy cuurracas 
émiatipas Siaipel, THY EY TPAKTLKHY TpocELT@V, THY OF 
pdvov yvootiKkny—toTw cor TAM’ ws pias erioTipns THs Ans 
elén 500). Pure science is again divided into critical and 
epitactic, of which the former teaches what is, and the 
latter what ought to be (260 B: kpioe: d& Kal émeTaken 
Siah{petov GAANAOW TOUTW TH yévEeE; TUMTAONS THs YrOOTLKIS 


tll LOWES 
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epitactic sciences belong not only ethics and politics but 
also all practical pursuits which require helpers to execute 
the leader’s instructions, as, for instance, the art of archi- 
tecture. The further subdivisions are only playful, and 
cannot be taken seriously as a permanent contribution to 
the classification of sciences.”® Also other samples of 
classification given at some length in the Polvticus, as, 
for instance, the classification of living beings (262-267), 
have no permanent value, and offer only an opportunity 
for the application of logical rules. For instance, Plato 
criticises the division of men into Hellenes and Barbarians 
(262 :D), and compares it with a division of all numbers 
into ten thousand and other numbers than ten thousand. 
For the purpose of showing his independence of every 
prejudice he finds a similarity between swine and men, so 
much that both kinds of animals are distinguished only 
by the number of their feet, man being a gregarious tame 
hornless animal walking on earth by the power of two 
divided feet, while the swine use twice that number, thus 
appearing to have even an advantage over men (266 C). 
Such a fanciful definition is meant as a protest against 
the undeserved exaltation of vulgar mankind over other 
animals. Also the subdivision of productions and pos- 
sessions (279D) is mainly an example by which the rules 
of classification are illustrated. These rules were then 
first expressed by Plato, and appeared to his mind as very 
important logical laws. The subdivisions ought to be 
nearly equal to each other, and form natural units, not 
artificial parts (262 AB: wn cuixpov poproy &v Tpdos peyada 
Kai TOMA apatpawer, unde sidovs ywpis* GAA TO wépos ama 
eloos éyéTw . . . Ova pwéowr 53 aoharégorepon lévat TéuvovTas). 
Ideas, as here conceived, are to be found by classification 
of notions, or are ideal notions in the same meaning as 


*° The various classifications of the Politicus have been specially repre- 
sented by Lukas (Methode der Hintheilung), and also recently by C. Ritter 
(Platos Politicus : Beitriége 2u seiner Erklérung, Programm des Gymna- 
siums zu Ellwangen 1896). 
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the ideas were for Leibniz or Kant. Any attentive reader 
of the dialectical dialogues will at once observe that in 
this and similar passages «Sos and ida are identical in 
meaning, and that they cannot mean transcendental 
beings, but natural kinds or ideas in the same sense as 
the term is used in modern philosophy, that is, perfect and 
universal notions of the human or any higher mind. A 
notion as first formed might be imperfect and subjective. 
As soon as by dialectical thought it attains perfection and 
objectivity, it deserves the name of an idea. Objectivity 
is not separate existence outside any mind, but uniform 
existence in all possible souls. 

The separate existence of ideas outside any mind is 
a poetical absurdity which could subsist only for a very 
limited time in the imagination of a thinker like Plato, 
and which has never been expressly affirmed in clear 
words by him—because the poetical metaphors of the 
Phaedrus, Republic, Phaedo and Symposiwm cannot be 
taken as literal expressions of abstract truth. They only 
supply an indication that Plato, when he first discovered 
the objectivity of notions, hesitated how to explain this 
objectivity and felt some inclination to a worship of ideas 
in anideal world, whence they could influence our im- 
perfect minds. This conception may have been developed 
by his pupils to such extremes that he undertook to 
demonstrate its absurdity in the Parmenides. Since that 
time he continues to use the terms eidos and (déa, but no 
longer suggests the separate existence of abstractions, 
as this would contradict the increasing importance 
attached to the priority of soul in the universe. 

The ideas can only exist in a soul, as has been clearly 
said in the Sophist: they are notions, but not every notion 
is an idea. The idea is a notion of a perfect soul, free 
from error, and we must carefully distinguish among 
our own notions the ideas from other imperfect notions. 
This is the only consistent interpretation of later Platonic 
logic, and might be confirmed by a long enumeration of 
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the passages in the six latest dialogues where éiéos, idéa, 
yévos, épos, moplov, TuApa, vows, Svvapis occur. Such a 
full enumeration, however, with a sufficient interpreta- 
tion of each passage, exceeds the limits of the present 
work. But C. Ritter in his very interesting programme 
on the Politicus ®® enumerates the corresponding pas- 
sages of this dialogue and arrives at the conclusion that 
not one of these passages confirms the ‘herkémmliche, 
durch Aristoteles eingefuhrte Auffassung der platonischen 
Idee.’ This is also Campbell’s opinion in his Intro- 
ductions to the Sophist and Politicus. Here it will be 
sufficient to re-assert as the result of a careful reading of 
the six last works of Plato the conviction that the philo- 
sopher at this stage of his thought no longer admitted 
the conception of ideas as existing outside every soul. If 
anybody sustains the opposite view, he must always 
recur to the very improbable hypothesis that the second 
part of the Parmenides is a refutation of the objections 
raised in the first part, and to the serious blunder of 
interpreting qwavteAws dv in the Sophist (249 A) as ideas, 
possessing each of them soul, life, movement, and reason. 
Even this absurdity is insufficient to prove the separate 
existence of ideas in later Platonism: we challenge our 
readers and critics to point out in works written after 
the Parmenides a single passage supporting the assump- 
tion that ideas exist outside every soul, or contradicting 
our view that ideas are perfect notions of a perfect Being, 
natural kinds of particular things in agreement with the 
thoughts and aims of their Creator. 

All the rules given for the finding of ideas by classifi- 
cation become useless if we understand ‘ideas’ to mean 
anything else than this. One of these rules compares the 
division of an idea with the cutting into parts of a sacrificial 
animal, and recommends dichotomy as the best way of 
division, leaving open the recourse to a partition in three 
or more parts only when for some reason dichotomy is 
impossible (2870: kata pédn tolvuy adtas olov iepetov 


cy 
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Svaipopueba, errevdy Siva advvatodpev. Sel yap els Tov syyv- 
TaTa 6 TL wadoTa Téuvey apiOuov asi). In these divisions 
the parts should be always natural kinds (263 4: yévos 
da Kal pépos etpiokew . . . 2620: paddov Kat’ sidn Kal 
diya . . . 285A: Kat’ eldn cvveOicOat cKorreiv Siaipov- 
Bévous .. . 285B: dvahopas omocautrep év eideoe xeivtas 
... . 262B: 70 pépos dua eidos éyétw, &e.). Constantly 
etoos and idga are used in the same meaning as yévos, 
coinciding with the conception of parts of a class of 
objects. This process of classification enables us to find 
the principles or elements of Being, unknown to those 
who cannot recognise the essential identity of things 
apparently different, but really belonging to the same 
class (278 cD). 

In order to attain a greater dialectical power, it is 
necessary to recur to exercise on familiar examples and 
to observe the analogies between such examples and the 
highest metaphysical problems (277D: yaderrov pi) mapa- 
deiypace Xpwpmevov ikavas evdeixvvcbar Te TaV peloveor. 
KuvOuvEver Yap Ov ExacTos olov dvap eidos ATavTa TaVT’ 
avd Tddw @otep Urap ayvosiv). Sometimes we believe 
ourselves to have seen things distinctly in dreams, while 
we are unable to describe them after we are awake. 
Thus untrained people often are unable to distinguish 
notions which on other occasions they had distinguished. 
We are best led to the knowledge of truth by the skilful 
selection of convenient examples which bring us gradually 
nearer to the aim of our inquiry. Plato applies this rule 
immediately by giving an example of the use of example 
Q77D: mapadelywatos Kal TO Tapddeiywa avTo Sedénnev 
. . . 2788). Children when they learn reading recognise 
a letter more easily in short than in long and difficult 
syllables. They will learn with the greatest facility if 
they are first shown short and easy syllables, as examples 
of the use of letters which recur in long and difficult 
syllables. Then they will without effort develope their 
faculty of recognising the same letter wherever they see 
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it, be it in a short or long syllable, as they will notice 
that each letter remains identical in all the combinations 
it enters into with other letters, so that it is sufficient to 
know well the small number of existing letters in order 
to be able to read the most difficult words and phrases 
in their innumerable combinations (277 E-278c). Though 
Plato had already in his earlier works made use of 
examples and recommended them (Phaedr. 262c: Wires 
mows AEyouev, OVK ZyovTEes ikava Tapadeiywata, cl. Soph. 
Q18D: mepi twos Tay datvrov petiovtes TEtpadaGmev Tapa- 
Seuypa avTo Oécbar Tod peifovos), he had never given such 
direct attention to the theory of analogyas he has done here. 

The use of an example has the purpose of inducing a 
pupil to recognise an idea in a less familiar application, 
by comparing it with a familiar instance of the same idea 
(278 ©: TodTO .. ikav@s ouveirrndapev, OTL TapadeiypaTtos 
y goth TOTE yevEeots, OTOTAaY Oy Tav’ToY ev éTépw SLEoTIAaC- 
bev SoEalopwevov opO@s Kail auvvayOiv mépl ExdTepoy ws 
cuvaupw play arnOA do€av amotedj). It is very 
characteristic that this practice is here represented as 
leading in the first place to true opinion, not to absolute 
knowledge, which cannot rest on mere analogy. The 
use of examples in the Politicus is very frequent: thus 
for instance the long explanation of the art of weaving is 
an example which is given only for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the political art (287 8). The politician is 
also compared to a physician who prescribes drugs 
according to the state of the patient and changes them 
when he finds it convenient. Thus also the true poli- 
tician will change the laws if new experience requires it 
(295 c-296 a. Cf. Legg. 769 D). 

The political opportunism here proposed agrees well 
with the Laws, and is very different from the absolutism 
of the Republic, and for this reason alone it would be 
impossible to admit that the Republic could have been 
written between the Politicus and Laws, as Zeller sup- 
poses. A very remarkable example is given to illustrate 
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the incompetence of the majority in political affairs. 
Supposing that the rules of medicine and navigation were 
entrusted not to physicians and seamen, but to a majority 
of citizens, the consequences of this arrangement would 
certainly be disastrous for all. Not less disastrous are 
the consequences of the political power of a blind majority 
(298-299, 300 E: @poroynuevoy tuiv Keita pwndsy TAHOOS 
Bnd’ nvtivoov Svvatov sivar NaBetv TEXNV). 

In the Poltticus even more than in the Sophist, the idea 
of method acquires a prevailing power over the mind of 
Plato. At every step reflections on thought arise, thus 
giving to everything a logical aspect, and showing a 
tendency to an impartial consideration of all the condi- 
tions of each branch of knowledge. For instance we find 
here a digression on the difference between absolute 
and relative measure (283 E: dutTas.. ovclas Kal Kpice.s 
TOU peyadXov Kal TOD opLkpod OeTéov . . . THY paev TpPOS 
adAnAa...THV O ad mpos TO wéTpLov). We judge about quan- 
tities by comparing them either with each other or with 
an absolute standard of what ought to be, in thought or 
action (283 £). The absolute standard named 76 pérptov 
is the principle of every art and also of politics and 
morality (284 a). This absolute standard (284 E: mpds 
TO PéTPLOV Kal TO TPeTTOV Kal TOY KaLpoY Kal TO déov Kal TaVvO’ 
omdca zis TO pecov at@Kic0n Tov éoxatwv) is equally 
distant from two extremes and is here indicated as an 
important new discovery (284 D: dence Tod voy NeyOEvTOS 
Tpos THY Tepl avTO TaKpLes amddakw .. . HynTéov opolws 
Tas Téyvas Tdacas sivas Kal peifov te dua Kal FAaTTOV 
petpetoOar pu) mpos aAAna ovoy adda Kal Tpos THY TOD 
petplov yéveow). Only those who are not accustomed to 
dialectical distinction are unable to see the difference 
between absolute and relative measure (285 a). This 
theory, later applied by Aristotle in his Ethics, is here re- 
peated several times with great insistence, and is evidently 
felt to be expressed for the first time (285 c: dudAdrT@pev 
82 povov, btu S00 yévn ekedpntas Ths petpntixyns). It corre- 
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sponds very well to the new conception of ideas and could 
not easily apply to the primitive transcendental ideas, 
which were out of relation with particular extremes. 


Another logical distinction, which had been already 
prepared in the Phaedo, is here developed as it were 
casually in the progress of the inquiry : 


Phaedo 99 A: atria Ta Towra 
(the physical conditions) kadeiv 
Alay dromov + ei Sé ris NEyou Gre 
dvev Tov Ta ToOLadTa exewW, Kal 
> a \ a \ 4 ” »~ 
dota Kal vevpa Kal doa adda exo, 

> an er a lal \ rd / 
ovk ay olos 7 HY Tovety Ta Oo€avTa 
prot, GAnOn ay Néyou @s pevror Oud 
TavTa Tow a Tom Kal TavTa vo 
mpatT@v, GAN’ ov TH Tov BedATicToU 
© Le \ \ \ iz ¢ » 
aipeoet, TOAAN Kal paxpa pabuuia av 
ein TOU Adyov. B: TO yap pt duehé- 

er ’ > cd wy a , 
oOa. oidy rt’ eivar bre GAAO pev Ti 
? ‘ eA ~ aa yx \ 
€oTl TO aiTiloy T@ OvTL, GAO Se 
es + a \ 7 > 
exetvo dvev o8 TO alTLOV OUK apy 

est, >” a gs r 
ToT’ eln attLov: On por haivovra 
Wnrapavres of modXol Somrep ey 
rd 

ok6Tel, GAAOTpPi@ dvemaTL TpoTXpo- 
airioy avro 


pevol, as mpoaa- 


, 
yopeveuv. 


Tu Onplovpyovot Kara moAw dpyavoy, Oeréov dmacas 


Polit. 281 c: the production of 
the weaver’s tools is designated 
cvvaria of the art of weaving. 
This term has been used only 
once before, according to Ast, in 
Gorg. 519 B: ovk airi@y dvtwy Toy 
kak@v G\N’ ic@s avvatiov. This 
use of the word is similar to that 
in Aeschylos and Isocrates. A 
more technical use of the same 
term is found Polit. 281 D: dvo 
Téxvas ovcasTrepl mavta Ta Spapeva, 

THY pev THS yererews ovoay 
Evvairiov, tv & avriy airiay 


doa... dpyava tapackevafovow 

ravtas pev Evyaitious, tas Se 
avro TO mpayna amepyaomevas 
aitias... 


ef. 287 B: &vvaitiav kal taev 
airiwv. 
287 D: doa yap opikpor 7) péya 


& c EA 
TadvuTas @Ws oOvoas 


P, » \ , > a , , > a o 
cuvairious. AvEv yap TOUT@Y OVK av ToTE yévoiTO mOALS OVSE TroduTLKN, 


rovtov & ad Baciuens epyov réxyns oddev mov Onoopev. 
Cf. Tum. 46 v: dSo€aterac ind Tév mrelotr@v ov Evvairia adX’ airia 
elvat Tov wdvr@y (namely material causes as compared with final 


causes). 


In the same meaning 76 D: 16... d€ppa, rois pev Evvaertots 


, 8 Gé a“ bé > ‘ 8 ‘ cod + > , eo 
TOUTOLS ONMLOUpPYNUEV, T)) € QlTL@TATI) OlLUVOLA T@V ETrELTA ETOMEVMVY EVEKA 


elpyacevoy. 


We see that the distinction between final and efficient 


cause, which remained the same from the Phaedo to the 
Timaeus, acquired its proper terminology only in the 
Politicus. What in the Phaedo is called ‘ éxztvo dvev ob 
TO alTLov ovK av TOT En aiteov’ becomes in the Poltticus 
Evvaitvov and is again designated by this term in the 
Timaeus. The special application of the term in the 
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Politicus changes nothing in its general meaning, and 
the word £vvairvov is a peculiarity of later style, limited 
to Poltticus, Timaeus, Laws in its technical use, while it 
is used only once in an earlier dialogue in the earlier 
meaning, taken from tragic poetry. It will be difficult for 
the believers in the Megaric period to explain why Plato 
should use in the Phaedo a lengthy circumlocution if he 
had already introduced a short and convenient term 
with the same meaning. For us it is quite clear that 
Evvaitioy as a metaphysical term was not yet in Platonic 
use when he wrote the Phaedo, as can be seen by the 
comparison of the above passages. Another interesting 
reference to earlier theories 1s here found in the familiar 
mention of the soul as the first principle of movement, 
which could scarcely be understood in the form in which 
it occurs here, if the demonstration of the Phaedrus were 
not presupposed (269 E: avo 68 éavTd otpéhery adel oyedov 
ovdevt Suvatoy TANY TO TOV KWoupévavy ad TavTwDV 
nryounévw). In connection with the cyclic revolutions of 
the heaven Plato speaks here again of immense periods 
of time, which he never had mentioned nor imagined 
before the Republic. The universe is supposed to be 
subject to periodical revolutions which last millions of 
years %° (270 A: dvamadw mopever0at Todds TrEpLodwy 
pupidoas). 

If we look at the logical character of the Politicus 
and at the biting humour displayed in this dialogue as 
in few other works of Plato, it appears incredible that 
critics were found who doubted the authenticity of this 
dialogue. What Socher (1820) and Suckow (1855) said 
in favour of such doubts has been repeatedly refuted by 
Grote, Campbell and Jowett. But Schaarschmidt’s plea 
for the spuriousness of the Politecws seems not yet to 

260 The meaning of meplodos is not quite certain; Campbell translates 
‘days,’ but in view of the similar passages of Theaetetws and Phaedrus 
and of the astronomical studies which appear to haye occupied Plato in his 


later years, it is quite as probable that he meant years, each year being the 
smallest period in which the heaven returns to the same relative position, 
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have been specially considered, though nearly all com- 
petent authorities recognise the authenticity of this 
dialogue as established beyond every doubt. It may not 
be superfluous to consider these arguments, as Schaar- 
schmidt, living still, has not found it necessary to revoke 
them in the course of thirty years, and as he has followers 
among quite recent historians of philosophy.” Schaar- 
schmidt thinks that such tedious divisions of notions as 
are found in the Politicus are unworthy of Plato. If we 
remember that divisions of notions have been recom- 
mended in the Phaedrus, and very much used in the 
Republic, there is no reason whatever to doubt that Plato 
at a later period of his literary activity gave a special 
attention to this logical exercise. What Schaarschmidt 
says about the use of example and analogy as contrary to 
Plato’s custom is equally contradicted by the Phaedrus 
(2620 D), where examples are as strongly recommended 
as in the Politicus. The myth of the Politicus, like the 
myth of the Phaedrus, is used to help the progress of 
the philosophical argument, and Schaarschmidt has no 
right on this account to doubt the authenticity of the 
Politicus if he admits, as he does, the authenticity of the 
Phaedrus. The difference between the myth in the 
Politicus (271 D-274 8) and a short mention of the same 
legend in the Laws (713cpn8) has further excited 
Schaarschmidt’s suspicion. But Plato never attempted 
a painful identity of myths, and anybody can see how 
freely his imagination worked in the different versions of 
the eschatological myths. 

Schaarschmidt contradicts himself, because he holds 

*61 W. Windelband, Geschichte der alten Philosophie, 2° Aufl. Miinchen 
1894, p. 114, says: ‘es ist nicht wahrscheinlich, dass der Philosoph neben 
der Republik denselben Gegenstand in einem andern Werke behandelt 
heben sollte, zumal da das letztere in wichtigen Punkten erheblich andere 
Lehren aufstellt.’ In France Huit (‘Etudes sur le politique attribué a 
Platon,’ in Séances et travaua del Académie des sciences morales et poli- 
tiques, vol. 128, p. 569; vol. 129, p. 169, Paris 1887) popularised Schaar- 


schmidt’s views. On the relation between Rep. and Polit. see Nusser’s 
article, in Philologus for 1894, vol. liii. pp. 13-37. 
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every difference between two dialogues to be a reason for 
suspicion, while on the other hand every similarity also 
appears to him as an indication of the work of an imitator. 
Thus he wonders why in the Politicus an ideal ruler is 
placed above the laws. He forgets that here, as in the 
Laws, the ideal is already admitted to be almost impossible 
to realise, and the idea of a second best state based on fixed 
laws, here introduced (2978), is later developed in the 
Laws. On the other side, the view of a state without fixed 
laws is already prepared in the Republic (425D: ov« a&ov 
avepdat Karois Kayabois érirdrrewv), as also the comparison 
of politics and medicine (Rep. 426 A, cf. Polit. 298 a—300 D). 
The usefulness of laws is fully recognised in the Politicus 
in the case when a perfect ruler cannot be found. 
Ordinary governments do best to keep the law (301 4). 
The same doctrine occurs in the Laws, only there it is 
recognised as impossible that an ideal ruler should be 
born on this imperfect earth, so that the laws acquire an 
increased importance, though the notion of an ideal state 
is not altogether abandoned, except for transient practical 
reasons (Legg. 739D: 1) wév roravtn Tos (as proposed in 
the Republic), eite mov Oeoi } matdes Oeaw ari oiKodot 
Mhelous évos, ovTw dialavtes evhpatvouevor KaToLKovat, Cf. 
74648). In the Poltticus as in the Laws (874E: vouous 
avOporrois avayKatov tiOec8at Kal Cav Kata vomous, 1 mndev 
Siadépey TOY TavTH aypiwTatwv Onpiwv) the fixed rules 
become necessary only in consequence of human ignorance 
and imperfection. This conviction led Plato equally in 
the Politicus as in the Laws (68480) to recommend 
coercion in order to maintain the fixed legislation. 

In political theories it becomes especially evident that 
the Politicus is intermediate between Republic and Laws, 
so that there is no reason to raise any suspicion from 
that standpoint against the authenticity of our dialogue. 
Schaarschmidt wonders why the ideal ruler in the Polt- 
ticuws is not a philosopher as in the Republic, and thinks 
that this ideal ruler has no other aim than to satisfy the 
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personal needs and aspirations of the governed. This by 
no means agrees with what we really read in the Politicus. 
Politics is here counted among the theoretical sciences 
(259 D) opposed to the practical arts, and the politician’s 
aim is to produce divine and true opinions about justice in 
his subjects (809 c, cf.293D). It is very natural that only 
opinions are to be expected in the blind majority of men. 
Knowledge is also in the Republic a privilege of the rulers. 

Schaarschmidt’s inferences from the silence of Aris- 
totle about the differences between the Politicus and 
Laws are sufficiently refuted if we consider the acci- 
dental nature of all allusions to Platonic dialogues in 
the works of Aristotle. There was no necessity for 
him expressly to quote the Politicus, and we must not 
apply our standard of literary erudition to Aristotle. 
His works have come to us in a state which does not 
guarantee that we possess all the quotations he might 
have made from Plato’s works. And the quotations 
preserved could in most cases be omitted without any 
prejudice to the argument of the passages where they 
occur. The Polvticus is not, as its title might suggest, a 
political treatise, and therefore there was no opportunity 
to quote it in Aristotle’s Politics, where the Republic 
and Laws are dealt with. Here we find more logical 
than political theories, and the definition of the states- 
man or politician is only a pretext for many digressions 
on the method of scientific investigation generally, as can 
be seen from the above exposition. Ueberweg has suffi- 
ciently proved that the Sophist and Politicus were known 
to Aristotle, and although he afterwards believed that 
some pupil of Plato might have written these dialogues, 
the references he collected show clearly that Aristotle 
knew them. It is difficult to admit that Aristotle would 
have named a pupil of Plato an ‘earlier writer.’ This, as 
the name is not specified, refers to Plato with greater 
probability than to anybody else. Bonitz quotes thirteen 
references to the Politicus of Plato in the works of 
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Aristotle (Index Aristotelicus, p. 598). The feeblest of 
all Schaarschmidt’s arguments against the authenticity of 
the Politicus is based on a misconception of Plato’s style. 
He did not know stylistic peculiarities as they are known 
now, and was therefore entirely unaware of the fact that 
the Politicws 1s as near in style to the Laws as the 
Timaeus, and this despite the great difference of contents. 

After Schaarschmidt no really new argument against 
the authenticity of the Politecus has been advanced, for 
what Huit says on the subject demonstrates only the 
strange ignorance of this author. He is, for instance, 
astonished that the title is not a proper name, as if he had 
never heard of the Banquet, Republic, Laws, which he 
still holds to be authentic. He complains of the absence 
of well-characterised persons, which is common to the 
Politicus with all later-works. He objects to the person 
of the younger Socrates as unplatonic, and he does not 
notice that the individual characterisation of all persons 
in later dialogues is equally deficient. He wonders why 
the Poltticus has been so little quoted by later authors, 
and asserts that only Proclus, Plotinus, Plutarch, Theo- 
doretus, and Simplicius quoted it, while Fischer in his 
edition (1774) without attempting completeness of enu- 
meration gives a list of a dozen classical authors who had 
read this dialogue. Such tests are generally of little 
value, because most of these quotations are accidental. 
But it is quite unjustifiable to ask for better authorities 
than Proclus and Plotinus when corroborating Aristotle 
as to the authenticity of a Platonic dialogue. Huit also 


professes indignation over the fact that in the Politicus 


the Sophist is quoted, and he seems to be unaware that 
in the Timaeus and Laws the Republic is clearly referred 
to, and in the Critias the Timaeus. 

The only argument of Huit which might claim some 
importance is based on a misinterpretation of texts. He 
thinks that Plato in this dialogue does not distinguish d0£a 


from émrictin. If this were true, we should have reason 
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to consider it seriously, because the above distinction is 
fundamental in Platonic philosophy. But really, as has 
been shown above, Plato speaks of 6£a. as mere opinions, 
not as knowledge, as it cannot be expected from all 
common citizens that they should rise to the level of 
knowledge, and the ideal ruler must be satisfied if he is 
able to produce in their minds true opinions. 

All these arguments of Schaarschmidt and Huit prove 
nothing, and the authenticity of the Politicus is established 
beyond reasonable doubt by the similarity of its style to 
the latest works of Plato. Until somebody can show in 
a work written by another author two hundred and forty 
stylistic peculiarities recurring in the Laws, we must 
accept the Politicus as authentic. It is a work of rare 
literary and logical excellence, and could not easily be 
written by anybody else than the author of the Phaedrus. 

As to the date of the Politicus, it is certain that this 
dialogue must have been written after the Sophist. This, 
taken together with the order of the preceding works, 
gives to the Politicws a place among the productions of 
Plato’s old age, in so far as only the Timaeus, Critias, and 
Laws are distinctly later. It remains difficult to decide 
whether the Philebus followed or preceded the Politicus. 
Hirzel *” has already clearly demonstrated that the Poli- 
ticus is very nearly related to the Laws. 


Il. The Philebus. 


This dialogue is one of the most important writings 
not only of Plato but of ancient philosophy in general. 
Yet it has not escaped unjustifiable suspicions as to its 
authenticity. Schaarschmidt’s attempts in this respect 
have been already refuted by Tocco, and even his faithful 
follower Huit feels obliged to dissent in this point from 
his master. It is delightful to read this refutation of 
Schaarschmidt by Huit (vol. i. pp. 171-181), because 


°? Hirzel, ‘ Zu Platons Politicus,’ in vol. vii. p. 127 of Hermes for 1874. 
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nearly every word of it applies equally to the Sophist and 
Politicus, while Huit is very careful to produce all argu- 
ments of Schaarschmidt as his own when he triumphantly 
asserts ** the spuriousness of the Parmenides, Sophist, 
and Politicus. We have limited our previous discussion 
on authenticity to the Politicus, because the authenticity 
of the Politicus implies necessarily the authenticity of the 
Sophist and also of the Parmenides. Here it may not be 
superfluous to say something about a more recent attempt, 
undertaken by F. Horn, to strike the Philebus out of the 
list of Plato’s writings.- It is significant that Horn does not 
deny Aristotle’s testimony in favour of the Platonic origin of 
the Philebus. Hence he is obliged to recur to the strange 
supposition that Aristotle could be mistaken in such a 
question as the authenticity of a Platonic dialogue, whereby 
the whole of Ueberweg’s investigation on the authenticity 
of Platonic dialogues is brought into question. Not on 
this point only Horn seems to be unaware of the method 
which alone can lead to valid conclusions in such matters. 
He reasons continually thus: some arguments of the 
Philebus do not agree with enunciations on the same 


63 A curious proof of the incomparable ingenuousness of that French 
author, whom, by a regrettable mistake, the Académie des sciences morales 
crowned, is given by the fact that in his whole argument on the spuriousness 
of the Parmenides, Sophist, and Politicus (pp. 269-311, vol. ii. of La vie 
et Vewvre de Platon) he quotes Schaarschmidt only once, and this in a 
note (p. 309) in which he disagrees with him as to the pretended stoic 
origin of the Sophist. This cautious silence about an author from whom 
nearly all arguments of the text are taken, and who, in the chapter on the 
Philebus, is often quoted with a humorous contempt, is an interesting 
sample of apparent erudition paired with real ignorance of the subject, dis- 
played for the competent reader at every step, despite all the numerous 
quotations. Thus Campbell is also quoted in irrelevant matters, and 
appears to the candid reader either as an authority for the spuriousness of 
the Sophist (vol. ii. pp. 282, 286), or even further from the truth, as a mere 
critic, populariser or supporter of the views of Dittenberger ! (p. 341). 

264 BF, Horn, Platonstudien, Wien 1893; see against this: Dr. Apelt, 
‘Die neueste Athetese des Philebos,’ in Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philo- 
soplvie, vol. ix. pp. 1-23, Berlin 1895, and again the reply of Horn: ‘ Zur 
Philebosfrage’ in Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. ix. pp. 
271-297, Berlin 1896. 
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subject in the Republic, therefore the Philebws cannot 
have been written by Plato. 

We have seen in the above exposition of Plato's 
logical theories that even such a thinker as Plato could 
not be in every particular free from errors, which he 
corrected later. In the course of his long activity he 
changed his opinion on several important points, which 
become specially manifest to anybody who cares to 
compare the Republic with the Laws. Also the Philebus 
is according to stylistic observations very distant from 
the Republic—probably about twenty years later. This 
sufficiently accounts for some divergencies. Horn’s 
general view of the Philebus is extremely subjective. For 
him this interesting dialogue is ‘ein mit véllig unzulang- 
lichen Mitteln unternommener und héchst schiilerhaft 
gerathener Versuch einer Vermittlung zwischen den 
ethischen Hauptrichtungen der Zeit.’ Other scholars, 
as, for instance, G. Schneider, who devoted very special 
attention to the Philebus, are of an entirely different 
opinion and see in the Philebus a masterpiece of Plato’s 
old age. 

The differences between the Philebus and Republic 
are all of such a character that they are perfectly well 
explained by the length of time and the progress of 
thought from the earlier to the later dialogue.” Such 
differences ought never to be esteemed as an argument 
against the authenticity of any work of Plato, because 


*6 G. Schneider, Die Platonische Metaphysik, auf Grund der in Phile- 
bus gegebenen Principien im ihren wesentlichsten Ztigen dargestellt, Leipzig 
1884 ; also: ‘Die Ideenlehre in Platos Philebus’ in Philosophische Monats- 
hefte, vol. x. p. 193, 1874: ‘Das Princip des Masses in der Platonischen 
Philosophie,’ Verhandlungen der 33 Philologenversanunlung, Gera 1878 ; 
Das materiale Princip der Platonischen Metaphysik, Gera 1872. 

*66 The relation of the Philebus to the Republic has been specially 
investigated by F. Schmitt (Die Verschiedenheit der Ideenlehre im Platos 
Republik und Philebus, Giessen 1891) and Siebeck (‘ Platon als Kritiker 
aristotelischer Ansichten : II. Der Philebus,’ in Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie 
und philosophische Kritik, vol. 107, pp. 161-176, Leipzig 1896). They both 
agree as to the later date of Philebus; see also note 249. 
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in this way we might find suspicious almost every- 
thing Plato has written. The method which Horn uses 
consists in exaggerating every difference up to the point 
at which it appears to be an irreconcilable contradiction ; 
on the other hand, if one dialogue agrees in some parti- 
cular with another, he takes it as a sign that the author 
imitated Plato; finally if some opinion measured by the 
standard of our own time appears wrong, he finds herein 
an opportunity for representing it as unworthy of Plato. 
Such reasonings are built on three wrong suppositions : 
1, that Plato never erred; 2, that he never recognised his 
errors nor changed his opinion ; 3, that he never repeated 
what he said in another work. Any reader of Plato can 
easily see in hundreds of instances that all these three 
suppositions are inadmissible, and, we may add, any 
philosopher will recognise them to be psychologically 
impossible. But they are the constant basis of nearly 
everything that has been said against the authenticity of 
the dialectical dialogues. 

The only argument of Horn which at all deserves our 
attention is advanced without evidence and rests on no 
quotation from the Philebus. Horn finds in the Philebus 
‘Geringschatzung der Dialektik’ (Zur Philebosfrage, p. 
292). The high esteem of dialectic is such a permanent 
Platonic peculiarity that any work in which dialectic is 
despised must excite serious doubts against its Platonic 
origin. But nothing of that sort occurs in the Philebus. 
It is strange and unjustifiable that Horn was not more 
explicit on that point, and that he did not quote the 
passages from which he has drawn his inference. It is 
evident that he misunderstands Plato and takes for irony 
what is either solemnity of tone or Platonic humour. 
It does not follow that Plato despised dialectic, when he 
required that the philosopher should also have other know- 
ledge. This is not even a difference between Philebus and 
Republic, because there also dialectic was only the crown 
of all sciences, and did not render them superfluous. 
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There is a progress in the dialectical dialogues as com- 
pared with the Republic only in the increasing appreciation 
of concrete facts and details, which less attracted his 
attention in the period of self-existing ideas. 

Here we meet the same enthusiasm for the power of 
reason as in the Sophist and Politicus. He who has elected 
the life of a thinker 1s more divine than other men and re- 
mains, like a god, free from exuberant pleasures, as well 
as from the sorrow which usually follows such pleasures 
(33 AB: 7 Tov TOD dpovetv EXouév@ Blov vic ws TovToVv TOV 


a > SS ’ / an \ r ‘ if X\ 
TpoTrov ovdev atroKwdvEr Civ .. . Tov TOD mi) Nalpew pnde 
rn oy, OX ” ’ ” A , 
AuTrEtoOal . . . Kal lows ovdsv ATOTOY ei TayTOY TOV Blov 
, if = f fo 
got) OeoTaTos . . . oUKOUY EiKOs ye OUTE yalpeLy Tos MEovs 


ovte TO évavtiov). The satisfaction given by knowledge is 
the purest pleasure in human life, free from the pain which 
mostly accompanies physiological pleasures (52 AB: wabn- 
pater TAnpwUsiow ezdv VoTEpoy aToBoral sia THS AHOnS 
yiyvortar . . . xwpis AUTNS . . ~ ARON yiyveTat ExdoToTE). 
These pleasures of science are the privilege of a very small 
circle of men (52B: tas TOv waOnudtwy jdovas . . . pyTEoV 

. ovdapas Ta TORY avOpwTwV ada THY ohddpa 
oriywv). HKvery manifestation of intellectual life is better 
than sensual gratification for all those who are able to 
partake of it (11 B: 70 dpovety Kat 70 vostv Kal TO weuvnc Pas 
Kal Ta ToUT@Y avd Evyyevh, Sofav Te opOnv Kai adnOeis doy- 
Lopovs, THS ye NOovHAS awswa@ Kal Adw ylyvecOat Eiurracw, 
dcatrep avtov Suvata wetadaPeiv). 

All sages are agreed that reason reigns on earth and 
in heaven (28C: wavtes Evppwvodow of codoi, éavtovs 
dvtws aeuvivovtes, @s vods éaTi Baciheds tuiv otpavod 
Te Kal yhs' Kat lows et Xesyovor). This rule of reason 
becomes manifest by the finality appearing in the magni- 
ficence of the universe (28 D: ra &dpravta cal T68e Td 
Kadovpevoy bov ... voov Kal dpdvncl twa Oavpacthy 
cuvtattoveay dSiakuBepvay . . . ddvar Kat THs Ovrews TOD 
Koopmov Kal Alov Kal cEdyvns Kal aotépwv Kal Tdons Ths 


mepupopas a&ov). The ultimate goal of this finality is a 
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self-sufficing aim, the Good (546: 7o phy ob svexa TO 
&vexd Tov yryvopevov asl yiryvowr’ ay, 2v TH Tod ayabod poipa 
éxeivd gore . .. Cf. 60c). This is the union of beauty, 
measure, and truth (65). We see here a development of 
what had been said in the Republic on the idea of Good. 
There it was one and the highest idea, here the union of 
three ideas, one of which, the ideal measure (Euuperpia = 
petptoTns 64 £), has been introduced only in the Politicus 
(ueTptov Polet. 283, Plileb. 66 A corresponds to petpsotns 
which in that sense occurs besides Philebus 648, 65 B only 
in the Laws 701 8, 736 8, while in Rep. 560 p it has another 
meaning). 

Truth is the aim of each inquiry, and it must be 
found in agreement among investigators (14 B), not in 
their ambition to be each of them right against all others. 
This ambition is peculiar to youth, and is here described 
with incomparable humour and a certain benevolence 
which denotes an experienced teacher, accustomed to see 
many useless discussions among his pupils (15D: gor ro 
TOLOUTOY TOV NOYoV a’TaV aOdvaToV Tt Kal ayypev Tabos ev 
Hiv’ O OF TPO@TOV AUTOD yEVoamEVOS EXAOTOTE TMV Véwy, NoOELS 
as Twa copias etipnkas Onaoavpov, vp’ jdovis évOovord TE Kal 
TavTa KWel NOYOV dopmevos ... ES ATrOpiav aUTOY méVv TP@TOV 
Kal padiota KataBarror, Sevtepov & del Tov éyopevov . . .). 
True wisdom consists in defining ideas and their relations, 
until we obtain a continuous system of notions from the 
highest ‘one’ down to the ‘many’ through measured 
degrees, subdividing each idea into the smallest number in 
order to give the detailed specification of each subdivision 
of the one (16D: div ody Huds TovTwY oUTw SiaKxeKooLn- 
pevov del wlav iddav Tept Tmaytos éxaoToTe Oewévous Enteiv* 
eUpnoely yap évovoay éay ody meTaddBwpev, sta pilav 
Sto, él mws sict, sKoreiv, e 5 wy, TpEls } TWva dddov 
apiOwov, Kal tov bv éxeivov xacTov Tad\w @cavTos, 

f a ( ’ apxas &v wy Ore bv Kal Todd 
péypim@ep av TO KaT apxas ey a 
Kai admeipd gots povoy ion Tis, GAA Kai oTdca). This 
system of ideas is to be found in nature, as everything 
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has been arranged by reason, and our ideas are copies of 
the world’s finality, existing in the maker’s mind. 

There is no longer any trace of an existence of ideas 
apart from souls and from particular things. Hach ideais 
the result of the impression which the natural unity of a 
group of particulars produces in an observing soul. The 
faculty of thinking ideas is here a divine gift (16 c: @eap 
eis avOpwrous doors) and human imperfection consists in 
errors as to the number of the subdivisions which connect 
the one with the infinite many (16D: tiv 62 Tod atréipouv 
idgav mpos TO TAHOOS pt) Mpoahéperv, Tplv av Tis TOV apLOwov 
avtod Tavta Katlon Tov meTaEv TOU atréipou TE Kai Tod évds). 
Only gods herein attain perfection (16 E: of pay ody Oot 
oUTws Nwiy Tapsdocay oKoTEty Kal pavOavew Kat SudadoKewv 
adXdXovs), While even the wisest among men are liable to 
pass too rapidly or too slowly from the one to the infinity 
of particulars, through the ignorance of convenient middle 
terms (17 A: of 8& viv Tov avOpeéTwr codol ev pév, bras dv 
TUYWOL, TA TOANA OatTOV Kai BpadvTEepov TroLodat TOD déovTOS, 
peta O& TO Ev arreipa evOds’ Ta OF wéaa avTovs zxehevryet, 
ois Suakey@ptotat TO TE SadrEKTLKOs TadW Kal TO EpLOTLKOS 
nuds TroveicOat Tpos ANARAovs ToOvs AOyous). 

We see here for the first time the term pécov used in its 
technical meaning as later accepted by Aristotle in his 
theory of syllogism. If we take into consideration that it 
would be entirely against Plato’s view of literary compo- 
sition to enumerate all possible figures of syllogism in a 
dialogue, as is done in Aristotle’s treatise, it becomes quite 
possible and even probable that Aristotle’s theory of syl- 
logism was more than prepared by Plato. This point 
must remain unsettled so long as we have no independent 
testimonies of contemporaries. At all events, we see in 
the Philebus the same striving as in the preceding dia- 
logues towards an universal system of sciences, and we 
are warned that the classification of ideas, being the most 
beautiful method and leading to all discoveries which have 
ever been made, is exceedingly difficult and full of per- 
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plexities (168). Therefore a complete realisation of the 
proposed method, and the consequent reduction of all ideas 
to their highest aim, appears here as a tale heard in a 
sort of dream (20B: Aéywv roté Twwv Tada akovoas dvap 
) Kal éypnyopms vov évvod® trepi Te HOovHS Kal Ppovicews 
@s ovdérEpov avToiv éotl Tayabov, GNX ado Te TpiTov. This 
is perhaps a reference to Rep. 505 B). 

Careful distinction between truth and _ probability 
is recommended, and those arts and sciences in which 
certainty appears unattainable are deemed inferior (564: 
TOV pEmiymevov EyELy TO un Tadés, omLKpoV 52 TO BEBatov— 
is said of music, medicine, agriculture, strategy, naviga- 
tion, &c.). The highest perfection here as in the Republic 
is attributed to dialectic and mathematics (578: tiv 
Tov dvarsyecOas Sivaww ... S8A: TEpl TO Ov Kal TO OvTWS 
kal TO KaTa TaUTOV del TEpUKOS TAaVTMS EywYE olpwat HysiaOaL 
Evurravtas, Oools VoD Kal opmiKpov TpoonpTnTat, paKkpe 
arnleotatny eivar yvaouv—this after the recognition of 
mathematical sciences). The priority of dialectic or 
metaphysics as compared with all other sciences is so 
insisted upon, that it is difficult to guess on what possible 
misinterpretation of texts Horn built his contention that 
dialectic is despised in the Philebus. Plato repeats clearly 
that only dialectical objects or eternal ideas lead us to 
absolute certainty (590: yp)... 10d Ssawaptipacbas 
TO OYO, HS 7). TEpL Exeiva ECP Hwiv TO Te BEBavoy Kal Td 
Kabapov Kat TO adnOes Kal 0 81) éyouev sihuxpwes, Trepl TA 
dé KaTa TH aUTA BoavTwOS auiKTOTATA eyoVTA, H éKxelvwv 6 
Tt wdruota eats Evyyevées). It is very important to observe 
that eternal ideas (de) kara rd adrd) are not now separate, 
self-existing, or independent existences (avtd kal’ avrd) 
as they were in earlier dialogues. They are simply eternal, 
or always the same, because the true thoughts of a perfect 
being are not liable to change, and ideas are nothing else 
than ideal notions. 

Natural science is represented as deficient in exactness, 
because it does not refer to eternal ideas, but to changing 
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appearances (59 A) which are in time, not in eternity, and 
can never become an object of absolute knowledge (59 B: 
ToUTwy ody TL cahés dv haivev TH axpiBectaty adrnOeia yiryve- 
cau, dv pate Foxe pndiv T@ToTE KaTa TaUTA uA Bev prjte 
els TO vov mapov EyeL; . . . v0’ Apa vods OvOE TLS ETLTTHUN 
mep\ adtd gort TO ddnOéaTatov éyovea). This view agrees 
perfectly well with what has been said on that subject in 
the Republic, and also with the theoretical views of the 
dialogue which deals chiefly with natural science, the 
Timaeus. It was Plato’s permanent conviction that 
the immense variety of the physical world did not admit 
of perfect knowledge. The distinction between theo- 
retical and practical or pure and applied science is also 
here maintained (57 A—5), and illustrated by the example 
of mathematical units, which are absolutely equal to each 
other, while for technical purposes units really unequal 
are counted as equivalent (56 DE: of wév yap wou povddas 
avicovs KatapiOpotvta, TaV Tepl apLOuov, oloy oTpaToTEda 
dvo Kat Bods dvo0 Kat Sto Ta oplKpoTata ) Kal Ta TayT@V 
Méyiota* of © ovK ay Tote avTois cuvaxoAovOnjosLay, EL 141) 
hovada wovados ExdaTns THY wvpiwv pndemiavy aArAnv AAAs 
Siaggpovedy tis Ojos). This idea of unity in variety 
haunts Plato’s mind here as in all the dialectical dia- 
logues. He goes so far as to say that one who is not able 
to distinguish the quality and quantity of each kind and 
its opposite deserves no consideration whatever (19 B: 
elon . . . elt otuy elite py, Kal Orca éati Kal Orrola . . . pi) 
Suvdpevor Kata TayTos vos Kal dmolov Kal Tadtod Kal Tob 
évavtiov (Snd@aat) . . . ovdsis sis ovdév oddsvds adv Hudv 
ovderrote yévoito aéLos). 

The difference of genus and species is illustrated 
through many examples, and the species shown to be 
different and sometimes opposed within one genus (12 E: 
yéver pev got may Ev, Ta SF pépyn tots pépecuv adtod Ta ev 
evavTwwTaTa addyjrows, TA S8 SiadopoTyTa %yovta puplav mov 
tuyxave). All the difficulties implied in the relation be- 
tween the idea and particulars are repeated as it seems 
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with a clear reference to a similar exposition of these 
difficulties in the Parmenides (15 A: 6rav 8é Tis va 
dvOpwrov emuyeip TiOecOat . . . mepl TovTWY TOY svddwv 
Kal TOV ToLoOvTwY 1 TOA) audioByTHOLs yiyveTaL .. . 
Tp@TOV mev el Twas del Tola’Tas selva povddas UTONaL- 
Bavew arnOds ovcas* cita was ad TavTas, play éEKdorny 
ovoay agi THY aVTHY Kal TE yévEeow punTE OEOpoV Tpodde- 
xouevnv, Guws sivar BeBardtata wiay tavtnv). Here is a 
very clear indication that a separate existence of ideas is 
deemed impossible (15 B: peta O& TodT’ év Tots yuyvopéevors 
ad Kai ametpos eite SuecTacuévny Kal Toda yeyovuiay 
Oereov, el’ GrAnv adtny avTAs yYwpis, 6 6) TavTwOY aduVAaTo- 
TaTov dalvoit adv, TavTov Kal ev dua ev Evi TE Kal TroAXols 
ylyverGar). As in the Sophist, the theory of ideas is 
introduced objectively, and not directly supported by the 
leader of the conversation, at least nothing is decided 
about the difficulties referred to. Throughout the dia- 
logue the terms used for ideas have no other meaning 
than ideal notions, as is the case everywhere after the 
Parmenides. The nature of thought requires the union of 
notions into higher units, and this constitutes an eternal 
necessity of the human mind (15 p). The absolute unity 
of knowledge is not prevented by many differences and 
even partial oppositions between sciences (13 E: 7oAXai 
te ai Evvdrracas émiotipar So-ovaw sivas Kal avopoLod TIVES 
avuTOv GdAjdats* ci O& Kai evavTiat TH YiyvovTai TWWEs, dpa 
aétos av elnv tod dvareyecOar viv, ei poBnOels TovTo adTo 
pnoeulay avouovov painyv émiatnuny eriotipn yiyvecOa;). 
On the other side, we need not attempt a reconciliation 
of all contradictions (13 4: tovT@ TO Oy un) ThoTEvE, TO 
TavTa Ta évavTLOTATA ey TOLOUVTL). 

Sense perception is explained as a motion common to 
body and soul, whereby the theory presented in the 
Theaetetus is repeated and accepted (384 A: to & év él 
mabe. thy Wuyny Kal TO Gdwa KoWH YyuyvouEsvoy Kowh Kal 
kwetcba, tavTny & ad thy Kivnow ovoudlwov aicOnow ovx 
amo tpoTou Pbéyyor av). But the soul can become indif- 
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ferent to the action of the body, and then receives no 
sensations (83 H: érav () uy) amabns ylyynta Tov 
TELOLOaV TOV TOU GwmaTos, avatcOnciay érovopacov). In 
that state the soul retains the faculty of repeating by its 
own power the qualitative changes it had undergone on 
former occasions through the action of the body’s move- 
ments, and thus reminiscence needs not the co-operation 
of the body (84 B: étav & peta Tod copatos Eracyxé TOP? 4 
spuyn, Tadr’ dvev ToD GwHuaTos avTH ev EavTH 6 TL MadLOTA 
avaXapBavn, TOTE avapipyvioKecOai Tov éyouev). Sensa- 
tion and memory are the faculties on which opinions rest 
(88 B: é« pynuns te Kal aicOnoews boa tiv Kat TO d1ado- 
Eabew eyyepely yiyved’ éxaotote) ; our judgments exist in 
our thought before we give them an expression in words 
(88 , cf. Soph. 264 A). Plato insists on the faculty of 
thought as independent of words and of sense percep- 
tions. We are able to represent to ourselves all past 
perceptions at our will, and such images do not require 
the co-operation of the organs of sense (89 B). The origin 
of error is here, as in the Theaetetus, attributed to indis- 
tinct sensations (88 C: roAndakis iddvTe Tel ToppwOEv pn 
Tavu capas Ta KaBopwmeva EvpBaivery Bovrp.obar Kpivery 
pains av tadO dep opa). 

The possibility of knowledge is founded on the funda- 
mental similarity between each individual soul and the 
world’s soul from which all individual souls are derived, 
and in which all our notions exist in far greater perfection 
(380 A: 10 Tap’ nuiv c@ma ap’ od rArvynv djcopev yew ;— 
dijrov ote pyjcopev.—robev Naor, sitrep pt) TO YE TOD TaVTOSs 
cbua euapuxov ov ériyyave ta’td ye Fyov TovT@ Kai Fre 
TavTN KANXrLOVA ;—OAAOV Os ovdaucbev &OOEv). Our soul 
is compared to a book, in which memory and sense-per- 
ception inscribe opinions and judgments (39 A: % prrun 
tais aianoeot Evjrintovea sis TavTov, KaKeiva & TEpl TadTa 
gore Ta TAOHwaTa, paivovtai wor axeddv olov ypdhew tudor 
éy Tais Wuyats Tote NOyous). It may be taken for granted 
that these opinions remain for Plato essentially different 
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from dialectical knowledge. The ideal of knowledge is 
in no way lowered, as can be seen from the above quota- 
tions on dialectic, but it is more and more looked upon as 
divine and opposed to mere human opinions. Our souls 
are copies of the world’s soul, our notions repeat God’s 
ideas, our knowledge finds out the Creator’s final aim. 
Thus ideas remain eternal, though they have lost their 
supramundane existence, and are to be sought and found 
only in souls. 

There is no substantial difference of doctrine between 
the Philebus and Politicus, and both belong most probably 
to the same time. Only in some points the Philebus 
appears to refer more or less clearly to the Politicus : 

1. The division of sciences into theoretical and 
practical (57 A—E) appears here more familiar than in the 
Politicus (258 EB). 

2. The world’s soul has been introduced in the 
Politicus (270 A), and is mentioned in the Philebus (30 A) 
as a matter of course. 

3. The absolute measure (7rd wétpsov) is explained as 
a new notion in the Politicus (2848), while it is here 
applied (66 a). 

These tests are, however, not decisive, and only 
further stylistic research can lead us to settle the ques- 
tion of priority between these two dialogues, a question 
which appears not to have a great importance for the 
understanding of Plato’s philosophy so long as both are 
admitted to be later than the Sophist. The difficulty 
implied in the union of many different predicates with 
one subject, which has been specially investigated in the 
Sophist, is here mentioned (14D) in a manner which 
seems to point to the discussions of the Sophist. The 
relation of the Philebus to the Parmenides need not be 
insisted on here, as it is recognised even by Zeller, as well 
as by many other investigators, including those who have 
denied the authenticity of the Philebus, as for instance 
Schaarschmidt. Also the question of the relation be- 
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tween the Republic and Philebus need hardly be discussed, 
although Zeller persists in arguing that the Republic is 
later. This view has been refuted recently by Siebeck,”* 
and Zeller has never accounted for the fact that the 
chief reference in the Republic to the question whether 
pleasure or reason is the good mentions a difficulty which 
is not found at all in the Philebus, namely, that the 
defenders of reason are obliged to confess at last that 
the sought-for dpdvnats is Ppdvycis Tod ayabod (Rep. 505 B), 
a position which is declared to be ridiculous (yéAotws). 
This looks like a criticism of some philosophical opponent 
who is difficult to identify, and not like a quotation from 
the Philebus. We have seen above that the Philebus 
shows in every respect a later stage of thought than the 
Republic, and stylistic comparisons have made it so 
evident, that no reasonable doubts remain for those who 
know Plato’s style. Stylistically the Philebus is nearest 
to the Politicus, the collected evidence being. insufficient 
to decide with certainty which of the two is later. If 
we take into consideration the close connection of the 
Politicus with the Sophist, and the few points on which 
the contents of the Politicus allow a comparison with 
the Philebus, it becomes very probable that this dialogue 
is the latest in the dialectical group, to which it naturally 
belongs. 


New dialectic. 


If now we resume the logical theories of the three 
dialogues following the Parmenides, we observe that their 
chief peculiarity is the great importance given to division 
and classification. These logical operations apply here 
to notions of the human mind, which are similar to the 
divine ideas. Ideas are no longer self-existing, but exist 
in the divine mind, and from thence pass to our souls 
through the observation of concrete particulars. The 
material world is built up according to God’s ideas, and 
we have to find them out by comparisons and distinctions 
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of particulars. This credits the external world with an 
existence which is other than the existence of ideas and 
of souls. Plato first recognised this double meaning of 
existence, whereby he advanced far beyond his prede- 
cessors. The new dialectic is distinguished from middle 
Platonism and the earlier theory of ideas by the greater 
importance attached to particulars. No explanation of 
the universe is accepted as sufficient, unless it accounts 
for the smallest and most insignificant detail as well as 
for the greatest ideas. The unity of all existence is no 
longer an abstract unity, but a summit built up on 
the widest basis of the universal experience of mankind, 
to which each investigator has power to contribute ac- 
cording to his own aptitudes. The attempt made first 
in the Theaetetus to enumerate the highest categories is 
maintained and carried further throughout the dialectical 
dialogues. A worship of method, unknown in earlier 
Platonism, is here predominant over all particular subjects 
of inquiry. The influence of a long and _ successful 
educational activity is visible at every step of the argu- 
ment, and the final aim of an universal knowledge of all 
reality is sought through constant logical training and 
reflections on the method of inquiry. 
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CHAPTER Ix 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS OF PLATO'S THOUGHT 


WHILE our view of the way leading Plato from the 
Protagoras to the Philebus appeared as the result of 
difficult chronological investigations, and needs still many 
confirmations before it is generally accepted, there is an 
almost universal agreement as to the final stage of 
Plato’s philosophy. All critics have unanimously re- 
cognised the Timaeus, Critvas, and Laws as the latest 
works of Plato, and there is in this respect scarcely any 
difference between the representatives of the most diver- 
ging views on Plato’s chronology. The reasons of this 
unanimity are found in the peculiar contents of these 
works, their relation to other earlier writings of Plato, 
and also in direct testimonies of Aristotle and other 
witnesses as to the very late date of the Laws, to which 
the Timaeus and the Critias fragment are nearest in 
style and doctrine. Campbell has found in Tvmaeus and 
Critias eighty-one words which besides these dialogues 
are found only in the Laws and form so many peculi- 
arities of latest style, absent even from the dialectical 
dialogues. There are also some important points of 
theory in which the T%maews coincides with the Laws 
only. Thus for instance the representation of the stars 
as bodies belonging to perfect divine souls (Tim. 41D, 
Legg.8998), and the enumeration of more than two 
kinds of motion (Zim. 4383, Legg.894D) are important 
views not found anywhere else in Plato. It is, perhaps, 
not quite accidental that both in the Timaeus (20 a) and 
in the Laws (6388) Locris, not mentioned elsewhere 
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by Plato, is highly praised, and it may well have a 
personal explanation in connection with the third voyage 
to Sicily, or with the tyrannis of Dionysius in Locri 
(356 B.c.) ; also Tyrrhenia is mentioned only in the three 
latest dialogues (Tim. 258, Critias 114c, Legg. 738 c). 
The number of stylistic peculiarities common to Timaeus 
and Laws, and peculiar to this group, is very much more 
considerable than is shown in our reduced list of 500 
marks of style, because with a few exceptions such pecu- 
liarities as are common only to a very few dialogues have 
been excluded. Still it is easy to see that some peculi- 
arities of the Laws are found nowhere else than in the 
Timaeus or Critias. Such are rpérov av ein (312), Kal? 
dmrvov (432), PopyBwdns (278), otatpadns (268), and some 
peculiar uses of te (230, 233, 235). It would be easy to 
increase this list of peculiarities of the latest style of Plato 
to any extent, but in view of the universal agreement as to 
the very late date of Timaeus, Critias, and Laws, it is not 
necessary to insist any more on this subject. The Critias 
being a fragment anda close continuation of the Timaeus, 
we have really only two works to consider in this group : 
Tvmaeus and Laws. 


I. The Timaeus. | 


There are very few logical elements in the Timaeus. 
Here true and probable opinion takes a larger place than 
in the dialectical dialogues, but the decisive and irredu- 
cible difference between such beliefs and perfect know- 
ledge is emphatically maintained (51D: vods nai Sd€a 
arnOyns . . . Svo NexTéov, SL0TL ywpls yeyovaTov avouolws TE 
Zyerov). Knowledge is imparted by teaching, opinion by 
. rhetoric, knowledge is unchangeable, opinion easily over- 
thrown, knowledge is a divine privilege of a few philo- 
sophers, opinion a common faculty of all men (51.8: ro peév 
yap avtav dia didayhs, TOS b1r6 TeOods Huly eyyiyveTac’ Kai 
TO pay del weT GANOods AOYyou, TO OE door" Kal TO MEV AKLYNTOV 
melo, TO Se meTaTrELaTOV Kal TOD pev TaVTA avopa pEeTeXeW 
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haréov, voo dz Ozobs, dvOpdrrwv 88 yévos Bpaxv 71). The ideas 
which exist in reason eternally are the object of knowledge 
(27 &: 70 dv del, yéverw 5: ovK exov . . . VONTEL peTa OYOU 
mepinrrdv, ai Kata TavTa dv), and reason occurs only in 
souls (308: vobv .. . xwpls Wuyijs addvvaroy Tapayever bat 
7). This close relation between soul and knowledge is 
here insisted upon as in the Sophist, and makes it evident 
that Plato no longer dreamed of separate ideas. He says 
repeatedly that knowledge and reason cannot exist out ofa 
soul (37 C: vods ériathun te... év @ TOV OvTaY eyyiyvec Gor, 
dv moré Tis av’Td ddXo TAHVY uyny ely, TAY padrov 1 
TadnOes épet . . . 46D: Tay yap dvTwY @ VvodY move KTa00aL 
MpoonKel, NexTéov uy). 

If the ideas could exist independently, then they would 
form also an objective system of knowledge, and Plato 
need not have credited the soul with such an importance 
in relation to the progress of science. For him the ob- 
jectivity of knowledge has its only basis in the common 
origin and similar power of all existing souls. Every 
soul is anterior to the body, and rules over it (84¢: 
yevéces Kal apeth Tpotépav Kal TpecButépay Wuyijy comaTos 
ws Seotrotw Kai adpEovoay apfouevov Evvectncato .. . ). 
There is an apparent contradiction in the explanation of 
the relation between soul and space. Once the soul is said 
to be in the body (80B: wWuyny év capate Evvictas TO Tay 
Euvetexraivero) and then to contain the body and to extend 
through space or to include it (36DE: éret Kata vody TO 
Evyiotavte Taca 1) Ths Woyhs Evoracts eyeyévnto, meta TOOTO 
Tay TO TwmMaTOELOES vTOS aUTHS ETEKTaiveTO Kal ugooy péon 
Evvayayov tpoonpuworrev). The latter view refers clearly 
to the world’s soul, which animates the universe just as 
each individual soul animates our individual bodies (808 c: 
Tov Koopov CHov Euabuvyov Evvouv Te TH ANnOsia Sid THY Tod 
Jeod yevéo Oat tpdvorav). But it must be remembered that 
the whole creation of the world-soul and of individual 
souls is here given as a myth (30 B: «ata Noyov Tov eixdta 
det Adyecv), and admits of various interpretation. 
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The great philosophical thought here illustrated is the 
perfect unity of the universe, which is represented as the 
result of an ordering and over-mastering power of a God 
over a primitive indefinite and chaotic matter. There cannot 
be a multiplicity of worlds, argues Plato, because the true 
world is only that which contains everything according 
to God’s conception of a perfect whole (81 A: corepov ody 
opOas Eva ovpavov tpoceipyjKapev, %) ToANOVS Kal arreipous 
Aéyew Hv opOorepov ; eva, slrep KaTa TO Trapaderypa Sé- 
Snucoupynpévos zctas). If several worlds were imagined, 
one idea of a universe containing them all would still be 
needed, and thus the whole forms one unique universe 
(31B: twa ody 10de Kata THY poverty buoLov 4 TO TaVTEdEt 
foo, dia taita ovte Svo ovT’ amréipovs eroincey 6 TrOLOY 
KOaM0US, ANN sis 65e wovoryevns oUpavos yeyovas ~oTL TE Kal ET’ 
gotat, cf. 928). Out of the earlier world of ideas existing by 
themselves and influencing all appearances, there is only 
one left now, and so transformed that it 1s scarcely recog- 
nisable. It is the ideaof the Good transformed into the 
good Demiurge, whom we ought not to call really a 
Creator, because he orders the world only out of a pre- 
existing chaos, without calling into existence anything 
that was not before. This Demiurge is outside the world, 
and different from the world’s soul. He imparts to the 
world its shape and present nature, abiding thereafter in 
his own eternal peace (42 E: 0 wév 81 arava tadra bvatakas 
gmevev &v TH Eavtod KaTa TpoTov HOE). 

This conception of a God, who dwells at a height 
above the world ordered by him, is common to the Tvmaeus 
with the Politicus (2728: tod mavtos 6 psy KUBEpvnTns, 
otov mndariwv oiaxos adéusvos, eis THY avTOD TEpLWTri}V 
amégoTn, Tov O& 8) KOTpMoV TAaAW averTpEdEV Eiapuévn TE KAL 
Evudutos émiOupia), where also the contrast between blind 
necessity and divine rule has been first recognised. God’s 
self-contemplation of the Politicus has been here deve- 
loped into an invariable peace. The difference between 
Politicus and Timaeus consists in a more complete sepa- 
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ration of time and eternity. While in the Polvticus 
divine rule and the power of necessity alternated in 
time, and thus formed consecutive periods, we have here 
an eternal permanent influence of divine rule opposed 
to the working of necessity in time. The Demiurge 
of the Timaeus (cf. Rep. 530A: tod ovpavod Snpsoupyos, 
also 597BC) is good and free from envy, desiring to 
make everything as like himself as possible (29E: 
ayabos Hv, aya0@ 2 ovdeis Epi OvSEvOS OVSETTOTE eyylyVETaL 
POovos * Tovtov 8 éxtos @Y TavTa 6 TL padoTa yEevécOaL 
éBovrkn0n mapamdycva éavtod). He is the best of all 
causes (294A: dpictos Tov aitiwy), and it is difficult for 
us to find him out, more difficult still to explain him 
to others if they are unable to find him by their own 
reason (280: tov mév ody TomTHy Kal matépa Todde TOU 
Taytos evpely Te Epyov Kal evpovta eis mavtas advvaTov 
Aéyew). His influence is compared to the free convic- 
tion of one soul by another, not to the necessary action 
of one body on another (484: vod d& avdyxns apxovTos 
TO TwelOeLy adTHny TOY Yylyvouevwy Ta THEoTA ei TO 
BédtoTOv dye, Ta’TH KaTa TadTa TE BV avayKns TTOMEVNS 
umd metOods Eudpovos ottw Kat’ apyas Evvictato Tbe TO 
mav ... d6C: dmnmep } THs avayKns Exodca TELOOEiod 
Te vos vreike). He is supposed to have found already 
in existence matter with its necessary forces and move- 
ments (80 A: wav dcov Hv opatov TapadkaBav ody Hovxyiav 
dyov GANA KivOUMEVOY TANLMEN@S Kal aTaKTwS, sis TAEW 
avTo Hyayev &k THs ataklas, Nynoapsvos éKElvo TOUTOU TaVTMS 
detvov), but this is not necessarily to be understood as 
occurring in time, otherwise it would contradict one of the 
most important axioms of latest Platonism, the priority 
of soul. 

For a correct interpretation of the story of creation 
as told in the Timaeus we must constantly keep in 
mind that it is a mythical and allegorical exposition, 
which from the outset does not pretend to be true, 
but only similar to truth. Plato having reached his 
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view of an eternal existence out of time, can scarcely 
have believed in a beginning of the world in time. If he 
represents the divine reason as introducing order in the 
chaotic world of matter, he does not mean that this chaotic 
disorder had a temporal priority. He only wishes to 
impress upon the reader’s mind the truth that wherever 
order and reason are found, they ought to be ascribed to 
divine influence, the origin of all order and thought 
(30 AB: Oguss 88 ob’ Hy ob7’ ZoT. TH apiot@ Spav dAdo TAY 
TO KaAMOTOV * NoyLodpEvos . . . vooY meV ev ~ruyh, Wuyi 
S& @v o@pate Evriotas To Tay Evverextaiveto, STws 6 TL 
KadLTOV Ein KaTA hvow apiaTov TE Epyov atretpyacpévos). 
Taking this for granted, we shall easily recognise that 
the ideas were nothing else for Plato when he wrote the 
Timaeus than God’s thoughts. We see that he re- 
repeatedly represents the ideas as included in thought 
(238A: vonoe: weTa NOyou TeptAnTrTov . . . 2DA: Adyw Kal 
ppovnce wepiknmtov). They are always the same (284: 
ae kata Taira, cf. 29a, 384, &c.) and unchangeable, 
because they have no beginning nor end, nor existence in 
time (88 A: TO ast Kata TadTa Zyov aKiWHTws oVTE TpEcBUTE- 
pov ovTe vewTEpoy TpoanKes yiyverOar Sid ypovou ovd: yevé- 
cba. rote ovdé yeyovéva vdv ovo’ sicadOis zoecPar), nor 
participation of any kind in particulars, being inaccessible 
to the senses, but evident to reason (52A: 76 Kata tavTa 
eioos 2yov, ayévynTov Kai av@dEOpor, oTE Eis EaVTO ciadeyo- 
pevov aAda adroGev oUTE aUTO Eis AAO Tot lov, adpatov dé 
Kal GdAdrkws avalaOntov, TodTo 0 61) vdnots elAnyev ericKo- 
meiv). The eternal nature of ideas is expressed by various 
terms: they are didua (29 A, 87D) or have a vows ai@vios 
(37 D) whereby their separate existence in time is recog- 
nised to be impossible. Their function is to be eternal 
models of thought, first existent in God’s mind, then 
reproduced in the investigating souls of men. The term 
mapadevypa 1s now constantly applied to ideas (28 a, 37 ¢, 
39 u, 48 u, &c.) ; they are the models according to which 
the Demiurge has brought order in the world, and we are 
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able to recognise these models by our own soul’s activity. 
This applies more especially to the natural types which 
form the limits and definition of each kind of animals. 
The conception of an animal or animated body becomes 
more prominent here than ever before. Not only the 
whole world is an animal, but also each star is the body 
of a divine animal or a god, distinguished from all other 
animals by its subtle matter (fire), by the perfection of its 
spherical shape, and by the great regularity of its move- 
ments (40 A: Tod pev ody Oeiov THY mAziotHy idéav 2x TrUpOS 
ameupyateTo . . . velwas TEpl TavTa KUKX@ TOV ovpavo” 

. kunoes 68 dvo0 Tpoot ev ExdoT@, THY Mev ev TAUTO 
KaTa TAUTA TEepl THY avT@Y del TA av’TA EavT@ Siavooupéeva, 
thy 6 eis TO Tpocbey LTO THs TavTOD Kai omolov TEpipopas 
KPATOULEV®). 

It is exceedingly important for the understanding of 
latest Platonism that even these perfect gods with 
perfect souls are no longer conceived as absolutely im- 
mortal by their own nature; they owe their permanence 
to the Demiurge’s personal will (41.4: the Demiurge 
speaks : Osol Oedv, dv gym Snutoupyos Tatnp TE Epywv, & Sv’ 
éov yevopueva aduTA ewod ye 42) 20Zdovtos). We see here a 
theory which to some extent was already implied in 
the Phaedrus: only the simple substance is indestructible, 
all compounds being reducible to their elements, and 
subsisting only through the divine influence. The last 
consequence of this view had not been drawn in the 
Phaedrus: there the human soul, with its three parts, 
existed indefinitely ; here a mortal part of the soul is 
distinguished from its immortal part. To this mortal 
part belongs nearly everything that constitutes personal 
character: pleasure and pain, courage and fear, anger and 
hope, perception and love (690: dAdo Te eidos wpuyis 
Tpocw@Koddmovv TO Ovntov, Sewa Kat avayKxaia év savTo 
TwaOnuara zxov). A vague distinction of a divine and a 
human or animal part of the soul was occasionally 
touched upon in the Politicus (8090: 10 deuyevds dv ths 
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Wuyhs avtov pépos Osiw Evvapwocapyévn Secu@, peta 82 TO 
Osiov TO Cworyevis avTav adO.s avOpwrrivois), but only here we 
find a nearer explanation of this difference which exceeds 
in importance all previous partitions of the soul. 

The mortal part corresponds to the two earlier inferior 
divisions, with the difference that aic@nov1s combined with 
zpws takes the place of éOupuia, and that @uuds holds a 
lower rank than formerly (424: mp@tov pév aicOnow 
avaykatoy ein wiav Tacw &k Biaiwvy Tabnpadtwv Evudvtov 
yiyvecOan, Sevtepov Sz Hdovn Kal AUTN wEULyLEVOY EpwTa, TpOS 
52 tovtos PoBov Kal Oupov dca TE éMopeva avTois Kal OTOGa 
évavtiws mépuce SuectnKoTa). ‘The lower part of the soul 
occupies the lowest part of the body, and is common to 
men with other animals and plants (77B: peréye .. . 
TOUTO . . . TOU TplTOU Wuyns Eldous, 5 weTaEd Hpevov oudarod 
Te loptcbar Aoyos, @ SoENS ev KoyLomou TE Kal VOU péTETTL 
TO pndev, alcOnaews 52 HOelas Kal adyEewhs weTa erriOupLor). 

It is very remarkable that the successive incarnations 
of the immortal part of the soul are maintained, with the 
supposition that in each incarnation the lower activities 
grow with the body. Thus it is admitted that not only 
the same soul is repeatedly incarnated on earth in the 
shape of men or women, but also the possibility of a 
descent into the form of lower animals is left (42 80). 
Under these circumstances nothing remains for the im- 
mortal part of the soul except the abstract conception of 
a principle (apyn 42), as already formed in the Phaedrus 
with special reference to motion. A place in the body is 
assigned to this immortal soul in the head (698) in order 
to keep it apart from lower tendencies. Knowledge is the 
only activity of this immortal principle, which is the 
divine element in man (90D: 7@ & év nyiv Oelw Evryyeveis 
cial KiWnoELS al TOD TaVTOS SLavonaEls Kal Trepipopai). The 
ultimate aim is here as in the Phaedo and Theaetetus to 
become as like God as possible, only here feelings and 
even virtues appear to be excluded from the divine 
perfection, for which only pure knowledge is left. This. 
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is the result of the dialectical construction of universal 
science. As knowledge was the starting point of Socratic 
Platonism, it becomes the final aim of Plato’s life. The 
same idea of intellectual exercise which had such im- 
portance from the Parmenides onwards is also here the 
predominant factor in reaching the aims of knowledge, 
being identified with a kind of movement which corre- 
sponds to the best part of the soul (89 B, cf. 908). These 
movements produce the various categories of reason, 
which are here more fully enumerated than in the Sophist, 
being very closely similar to the Aristotelian list of cate- 
gories : 
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Theaet. 


For Plato these are the highest kinds of ideas, while 
Aristotle looks upon the categories as chief kinds of 
words. But the conception of categories, as later under- 
stood in the history of philosophy, we owe to Plato. 
He explains in the Timaeus our faculty of judging all 
existence through the recognised identity of substance 
in all souls. The familiar distinction between judg- 
ment as an act of the soul and the sentence as an 
expression of judgment recurs here also (87B: Xdryos 
.. . & TO KWovpevo bP’ avTod hspouevos dvev POdyyou Kal 
nyns) and judgment includes opinion as well as know- 
ledge (870: Sddfat «Kal miotes . . . vods émucthun Te). 
The reason acts by distinctions, and requires for the full 
development of its activity a certain limitation of the 
stream of bodily changes (44 B). 

Each soul is supposed to have seen once the nature 
of the whole universe and the moral laws which thus are 
an innate possession of each individual (41 BE: Svée?d¢ 
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Wuxas icapiOwovs tois dotpois, Eevee O sExdotnv Tpds 
ExaoTtov, Kal guSuiBdoas ws és dynwa THY Tod Tavtos diow 
2erEe, voOmous Te TOS Eiwapyévous eimev avtats). It is highly 
characteristic of Platonic logic that such knowledge does 
not refer to the physical occurrences in the world, as to 
which Plato has only to offer uncertain opinions and 
probabilities which do not even pretend to be consistent 
or to attain any exactness (29 ©: éav ovy moda TOAABV 
simovt@y TEepl Oe@v Kal THs TOD TavTOs yevéoews, pn SuvaTol 
yiyvoucda mavtn TavTws avTov’s éavTois Ooodoyoupévous 
Aoyous Kal arnKpLBomévovs atrododvat, un Oavyaoys). Full 
knowledge as to these things must be left to God, while 
men must be satisfied with probable myths and ought not 
to search further (29 D). Physical investigation is held to 
be only a convenient pastime in moments when we are 
tired of metaphysical inquiry (59 c). The same uncer- 
tainty refers to empirical psychology as well as to general 
physics (72D: Ta pév ovv epi Wuyts, dcov Ovntov eye 
Kal dcov Ostov, Kal drrn, Kal pel? wv, Kat dV a yapis BKicbn, 
TO pev adnOés, ws sipnrat, Oeod Evugdycavtos TOT’ av otTw 
povas duayupioiueia). 

The sensible world consists of appearances which are 
becoming and changing without true permanent existence 
(28 A: 80&n pet’ aicOnoews adoyou So€acTor, yuyvomevov Kal 
amoNNvpevov, dvTws S& ovdéTroTe Gv). The physical universe, 
like everything that is material, had a beginning (28 B : 
OKETTEOV .. . TOTEPOV HV aél, yevéoews apynv Exwv ovdeular, 
i) yéyovev, am’ dpyis tuvos apEduevos. yéyovev* opatos yap 
amtos té gate Kal oOpa eywov, Tavta Oe Ta ToLadTa aicOnTa, 
ta 8 aicOnra, d0&n mepikntta pet’ aicOyoews, yuryvoueva 
Kat yevvnta épavn). But if Plato adds later that the 
world did not begin in time but together with time, 
leaving it open whether both will have an end (38 B: 
xpovos & ovv per’ ovpavod yéyoverv, Wa dua yevvnBévtes 
dpa Kal vOdow, dv ToTe Vols TIS a’T@Y YyiyvnTa), he 
authorises us to interpret the beginning of the world not 
as a temporal beginning, but a relation of dependence of 
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the material world on a divine power. Physical appear- 
ances are represented as an imitation or an image of 
the eternal ideas (29 B: maca avayxn Tovde Tov KOcLOV 
eixova tuvos elvat, cf. 49 A: pipnua mapadéelypatos, yéveow 
Zyov Kal oparor). 

The ideas seem to be chiefly limited to natural kinds, 
and do not include some of the most general physical 
notions which are investigated in the Timaeus with 
special care, namely time, space, matter, and causality. 
The analysis of these notions is not without logical 
importance and therefore deserves our attention. Time 
is a moving image of the eternal nature of ideas, and is 
placed into close relation with the movements of stars 
(87 D: stkm 8 émivost KwTov TLVa at@vos TroLnoal, Kal 
Slang apa oupauer: Tove ye ai@vos év évi KaT’ 
aplOuov lovaay ai@viov elKOVQ, TOUTOV ov 87) povov @vouda- 
xapev). This acts in obedience to a very primitive con- 
sideration: days, months, and years are made by the 
celestial movements, and as they are parts of Time, Plato 
infers that Time itself is a product of those movements 
(37 E: Huspas cal vixtas Kat phvas Kal énavtovs, ovK 
dvtas Tply ovpavoy yevécOat, TOTE awa éexelvo EvrvicTtapev 
THY yévErW avTOY wnyavatat * tadra S8 TavTa mépn ypovov, 
kal 707 hy 767’ EoTaL ypdvou yeyoveta eidn). Thus Plato 
did not reach the abstract conception of time, and knew 
only concrete durations measured by physical movements. 

More elaborate is the conception of space, which Plato 
introduces as co-ordinated to ideas and their images at a 
later stage of the inquiry, expressly avowing that he had 
omitted it at the beginning (49 4: tp(rov 82 rots pay od 
SvetAoueOa, vouicavtes ta dvo0 sev ixavos). He finds 
this notion very difficult to explain, and unlike Time, 
Space is admitted to exist before matter, being necessary 
for the reception of matter into being (494: mdons sivas 
yevécews Urrodoyyny avTyv olov tiOnvnv). The imagined 
identity of all matter is here the starting point (498), 
based on the observation that water becomes ice as well as 
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steam, or air, which is supposed to be susceptible of a 
change into fire (49 c), thus forming a circle of transfor- 
mations. From the fact of transformations the unreality 
of appearances is inferred, and the reality underlying them 
is found in the notion of space, free from any determining 
quality (49 ©). Plato’s fondness for proportions and 
analogies finds here also an opportunity for display. Space 
has the same relation to matter as matter to form (50 A). 
Thus, if various forms were given to one and the same 
matter, for instance gold, each particular object could 
best be named gold, and not according to its special chan- 
ging form. Ina similar manner space remains always the 
same, however different qualities of matter might fill it. 
Here we see Plato advancing to a more abstract notion 
than he had of time, and he feels the difficulty of explain- 
ing it. He calls it by different names, beginning with 
dvvauis (49 A, 50 B) and duavs (50 B), and ending with yopa 
(524). Itis td mravta Seyouevn c@pata pvars (50 B), raons 
yevérews trrodoyn olov TLOnvy (49 A), TO ev  yiyveras (50 C). 
Space has no shape, but appears differently according to 
the phenomena occurring in it (0c: déyeral te del Ta 
Tata, Kal mopdiyv ovdeulay ToTe OvSEVL TOV ELTLOVTMY Opolay 
eidndev ovdauy ovdauos). Itis not an idea, nor imitates 
any idea (508: dmuopdov bv éxelvwv amacav TOV WEwV, doas 
pérro SéyecOal Tobey . . . rdvtwy éxTos eiddy eivar xpE@y 
TO Ta TayTa éxdeEdpevov év avT@® yevn). Its relation to the 
ideas is recognised to be most difficult to explain (51 a: 
avopatoy dds Te Kal apwophoy, mavdeyés, weTadapBavov dé 
anopotatd my Tod vonTod Kal SvcarwTOTaTOV avTO éyorTES 
ov Wevodueba). Space is conceived not by the senses, nor by 
purereason, but by a kind of fictitious inference which has 
however a necessary character (52AB: yévos dv TO Ths 
yépas del, bOopav od mpocdexduevov, Epav o& mapeyov 
doa zyer yéveow Taow, avtTo 6& pet’ avavoOnolas amrov 
oyioue Tw vw, poyis motor, mpds 0 by Kal OvELpotro- 
odpev Brsmovres kal payer avaryKaioy sival mov 70 ov day 
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represented as an indispensable condition of matter, though 
essentially differing from matter. The difference consists 
in the entire absence of quality in space, while matter is 
held to be always qualified. 

To illustrate the relation of space to matter, Plato uses 
many metaphors taken from the impregnation of one 
matter by another. Thus various perfumes can be com- 
municated to an oil which has no smell by itself, various 
shapes to a shapeless clay (508). The chief kinds of 
matter, as earth, water, air, and fire, can be changed into 
one another (49 B), and existed in space before the 
Demiurge set to work (52D). The different qualities of 
matter are only appearances resulting from a variety of 
movements (52D). There are amid all the mythical 
fictions of the Timaeus some wonderful glimpses of deep 
insight which betray Plato’s genius. Thus he speaks 
about invisible matter and its infinitely small elements 
(56.0: dca cpixpotynta ovdev opmpmevov vd’ Hud@v), about the 
stream of matter passing through our body (43 4: émip- 
puTov o@pua Kal améppuTov), about the spermatozoa, which 
he seems to have divined many centuries before their 
actual discovery Q1C: péypirep dv Exatépwv 1 émiOupia 
Kal 6 2pws Evydiayayovtes . . . @s eis Apovpay THY pATpaV 
aopata UTO omikpoTnTos Kal adiaTANacTa f$éa KaTaoTel- 
pavtes Kal Madu Svaxpivavtss peydda évTos exOpebovTat 
kal peta TovTO sis dos ayayovtes Coewv aToTEdécwor 
yéveowv). By a strange divination he calmly teaches us, in 
agreement with our modern discoveries, that each particle 
of water consists of three atoms, two of one gas and one 
of another (56 D), thus anticipating the results of Lavoisier’s 
experiments. But he declares the analysis of colours to 
transcend human ability, and to be a divine privilege (68 D). 
On the contrary, stereometry is here advanced (53 c—55 c) 
beyond the stage complained of in the Republic. 

One of the distinctions made by Plato already in the 
Phaedo is here developed and fully explained. The dif- 
ference between final and efficient causality has a consi- 
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derable place in Platonism ; while at an earlier stage only 
the final cause had been recognised as a true cause and 
opposed to the current notion of causality as employed by 
Anaxagoras, Plato later admitted efficient causes, and this 
change had a close relation to the increasing importance 
of the notion of movement in his system. (See above, 
p. 452.) 

The terminology established in the Politicus is here 
maintained. The final cause is named aitiov, and acts 
everywhere, nothing being possible without an aim (28 A: 
Tap 0& ad TO yLyvomEevon UT aitiov TiWWds 8 avayKns yiyvecOan' 
Taytl yap advvatov ywpis airlou yéveocw oyxeiv). Vulgar 
people call airvov what is only Evvaitiov, namely, material 
causes, used by God only as means for the realisation of 
the best which is his aim (46c). The reason of the 
superiority of final causes over mechanical causation les 
in the absence of reason and design from physical causa- 
tion, if considered alone and apart from aims which can 
be conceived only by a soul (46D: trav yap dvTwv & vodv 
pove Ktacbat TpoonKel, NexTéov uynv). The philosopher, 
as lover of reason and knowledge, thinks more highly of 
aims of the mind than of necessities of matter (468). 
The final cause is here identified with a first source of 
movement and contrasted with the physical cause which 
is a movement caused from without. It is also called 
divine or free, as opposed to what is necessary (68 E: 6.0 
59 pn Sv’ aitias eld di0piSecOar, TO pév avayxaiov, TO O& 
Oeiov). The mechanical cause, here as in the Politicus 
called £uvairiov and identified with the necessary condi- 
tion without which, as stated in the Phaedo, the aim 
could not be reached, is blind Necessity (avayxn, 48 A), 
opposed to Reason. Reason acts on Necessity, leading it 
to the best aim, and Necessity yields to Reason (484: 
vod d: avayKns dpyovtos TO TEelOew avTHY TOV YoyvopEevaY Ta 
mrElota él ro BéAticTOY ayew, Ta’Ty KaTa TadTa Te OL 
dvaykns nTTwpévns Ud TEeOovs Zuppovos ovTw Kat’ apxas 
Evviotato T00e TO Tay). 
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This general view of Being and Becoming, as given 
in the Timaeus, is not essentially different from the theories 
contained in the dialectical dialogues, and some theories 
of the Timaeus are already prepared for in the Phaedrus 
and Theaetetus. This leaves very few points for confirm- 
ing by detailed comparison the place generally assigned 
to the Timaeus towards the end of Plato’s literary 
activity. We are justified in accepting in this case 
the agreement among all investigators (with insignificant 
exceptions, as, for instance, Munk and Schone), be- 
cause the theories here observed agree exceedingly well 
with the Politicus and Philebus, two very late dialogues, 
and because the style of the Tvmaeus is nearer to the 
style of the Laws than the style of any other dialogue. 
This is here affirmed as the result of the personal im- 
pression produced by the perusal of many thousands of 
stylistic observations; it would take too much space to 
enumerate here all the peculiarities of style common to 
the Laws with the Timaeus only, and we refer the reader 
to Ast’s Lexicon and to the authors quoted in Chapter III. 
In all these works he will find sufficient evidence for the 
great stylistic affinity of the Timaeus with the Laws, 
an affinity far exceeding the numbers of our own table of 
affinity, based only on 500 peculiarities. Besides the style 
there are still the following arguments in favour of placing 
the Timaeus after the dialectical dialogues : 

1. The relation to the Politicus in the theory of final 
and efficient causes, as explained above. 

2. The relation to the Politicus in the theory of God’s 
retirement from the world. 

3. The transition from the form of a dialogue to a 
continuous exposition, recurring in this form only in 
certain parts of the Laws. Longer speeches in earlier 
dialogues were either of no didactic character (Apology, 
Protagoras, Menexenus) or interrupted by many questions 
and answers (Gorgias, Symposiwm). Such a purely 
didactic exposition in a longer speech without interrup- 
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tion is a peculiarity of the Timaeus, Critias, and Laws, 
found nowhere earlier. 

4. The view that the same elements are common to 
man with the universe is found in both the Philebus and 
the Timaeus, but presents in the Timaeus amore advanced 
stage. In the Philebus this view is introduced as new 
and as a daring feat (29 A: cuvyxwéduvevopev Kal weteyopev 
Tov oyou, dtav avnp Sewvos $f Tadta wy oTwS GAN aTaKTws 
éyetv—this refers to the preceding axiom that reason has 
ordered everything, and also to the following hypothesis : 
Tt outKpoy ToUTwY ExacTov Trap’ Hiv Evert. Kal hadrov Kal 
ovdauyn oddapyas eidixpives dv Kai THY Sbvamiy ovK akiay THs 
gvcews éxyov). An attempt is made to prove it by induc- 
tion (29 B: év évl 83 NaBav wept TavTw@y voz Taitov. oiov 
Top wey eoTL Tov Tap’ nul, zoTL © ev TO TavTi. . « « THLKPOV 
péy Te TO Tap’ Hiv Kal. acbeves Kal paddov, Td 8 év TO Travtl 
TAHOE Te Oavpactoy Kal KaddrE Kal Tdon SvVadEr TH Tel 
To Tip oven). All this is supposed to be known in the 
Timaeus, and needs no further demonstration. 

5. The world’s soul as the origin of individual souls is 
also first introduced in the Philebus (30 A), and appears 
there as something new, while the same view is the basis 
of the mythus in the Timaeus. The relation in this 
respect of Timaeus and Piilebus is similar to the rela- 
tion between Phaedrus and Republic in the question of 
the threefold partition of the soul: the mythical exposi- 
tion uses truths previously reached by reasoning. This 
is not necessarily a general rule, as at an earlier stage the 
intuition of ideas was first mythically given in the Sym- 
postum, then reasoned out in the Phaedo. But as Plato 
later had an increasing liking for myths, it is natural that 
he should represent also mythically truths which had been 
earlier set forth as based on reasoning. 

6. Philosophy is represented as gift of Gods in Phile- 
bus and Timaeus. Though this is a commonplace of 
Platonism, there is in the form in which the mention is 
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made in the Timacus something that may well be inter- 
preted as a reminiscence of the Philebus : 

Phil. 16 c: Oedv pev eis avOpo- Tim. 47 AB: .. . €moptodpeda 
mous ddats, ds ye Karapaiverar cpidocodias yévos, ob peifov ayabor 
épol, robev x Oey eppidyn bia Tivos — ov'r’ HAOev ore Ee Tore TH Oynte 
Tlpounbéws dua pavordre twi mupi. yéver Owpnder ek ear. 

7. The explanation of sense-perception in the Philebus 
(33 D) as a Movement communicated to the soul through 
the body is more elementary than the corresponding 
mention in the Tvmaeus (43 C). 

8. The state of God as free from pleasure or pain is 
announced in the Philebus to be the subject of a future 
inquiry (83 B: todTo étv Kal eicadOis érickeWopela, éav 
mpos Noyov Te H), and the Timaeus more than any other 
work seems to correspond to that announcement. 

In the above statement we have made no use of the 
peculiar relation of the Tvmaeus to the Republic. The 
reference to the Republic at the beginning of the Timaeus 
is unmistakable, but the relation of the two dialogues is 
not quite the same as the relation of the Sophist to the 
Theaetetus. In the Sophist we have a direct continuation 
of the Theaetetus, and the persons of the dialogue are the 
same, with the single addition of the Eleatic guest. In the 
Tvmaeus the scene is different from that of the Republic, 
and Plato recurs to the fiction that the substance of the 
Republic dialogue has been narrated on the previous day 
to the persons first appearing in the Timaeus. This 
fiction is deemed insufficient and improbable by the author 
himself, and he puts in the mouth of Socrates a recapitu- 
lation of the preceding dialogue. In that recapitulation 
not the whole of the Republic is included, and no mention 
is made of the four last books. Far-reaching inferences 
have been made from this omission, about the structure 
of the Republic as well as about the date of the Timaeus. 

The most obvious conclusion would be to allow a longer 


separated distance of time between Republic and Timaeus than’ 


by a long 


between Theaetetus and Sophist. This conclusion is con- 
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firmed by our whole inquiry and best explains the great 
change of style and of the literary manner. Other conclu- 
sions, at first sight plausible, are refuted by the considera- 
tion of style. The recapitulation of the Timaews seems 
to refer only to the first five books of the Republic, and 
thus we might be tempted to suppose that it was written 
before the following five books. But in view of the great 
unity of composition of the Republic and of the great 
homogeneity of its style, it is impossible to separate the 
fifth book from the following by any other work. On the 
other hand, the close relation of the Timaeus to the Laws 
makes it very probable that some twenty years have come 
between that apparent sequel of the Republic and the 
work which it presupposes. Under these circumstances it 
is very natural that Plato should omit some details from his 
recapitulation, and should lmit it to the most general 
results, which happen to be concentrated in the first five 
books. There is also another psychological reason why 
he should not now insist on the rule of the philosophers, 
which is the chief subject of the sixth and seventh books of 
the Republic. We must assume that the Tvmaeus at all 
events is written after the third voyage to Sicily (361 B.c.), 
and after Plato’s great and definitive failure to obtain 
political ascendency. His explanation of that failure is 
given in the Politicus, where he says that the ideal state 
is too perfect for mankind, and that the philosopher who 
could bring it into existence ought to be a god. Now in 
the Timaeus he plans a practical representation of the 
conflict between a perfect state and its neighbours. This 
conflict has not been represented by Plato, because he left 
the Critias unfinished. But we have every reason to 
assume that he did not intend to identify in everything the 
historical state of primitive Attica with the ideal state of 
the Republic. The outline given at the beginning of the 
Critias confirms that assumption. Thus it is natural that 
fixed laws had to play a greater part in the old state of 
Athens than in the Republic. Still the identification of 
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the political ruler with the philosopher is here also alluded 
to (19H: dirocchwv avipov Kal TodTiKOY) in a similar 
manner to that which appears in the Politicus. Philo- 
sophy remains the greatest gift of gods to men (47 B), 
and ignorance an illness of the soul (86 B). Also the 
low estimate of poets is maintained (19 pD), with a similar 
ironical compliment to that in the Republic. Generally, 
whoever considers impartially the relation of these two 
dialogues must recognise not only that the Timaeus pre- 
supposes the whole of the Republic, but that it appears to 
be very much later. 

Thus the place of the Tivmaeus as nearest to the 
Laws is confirmed by every consideration, and no valid 
objection can be raised against this conclusion. It 
remains, however, desirable that the great number of 
stylistic peculiarities of this latest group should be col- 
lected and classified in order to confirm the common 
verdict of all competent authorities. 


Il. The Critias. 


There is little to say in the present connection about 
this small fragment of a dialogue left unfinished by Plato 
for some reason unknown. If we consider the great 
interest manifested in its introduction for the intended 
subject of this work, and the circumstance that it is the 
only fragmentary work of Plato, the most natural suppo- 
sition is that only death could have prevented him from 
carrying out such a cherished plan as that of the Timaeus 
trilogy. This supposition is also confirmed by the very 
late style of the Critias, but a definitive proof could be 
given only through stylometric comparison of the Critias 
with the latest parts of the Laws. In view of the small 
size of the Critias (11 pp. ed. Did.) a very great number 
of stylistic observations is required, and they ought to 
refer not only to the vocabulary but also to the construc- 
tion of phrases, inversion of words, phonetic effects, and 
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all details which constitute the less accidental peculiarities 
of style. Only then will it be possible to decide with 
absolute certainty, on a basis of some thousand peculi- 
arities resuming some hundred thousand observations, 
whether the Critias is contemporaneous with the latest 
parts of the Laws or not. Such a special investigation 
exceeds the limits of the present inquiry: the more so 
as the whole question has no philosophical importance, 
and claims only a purely literary interest. The Criteas 
contains no contribution to Plato’s logic besides the 
incidental mention of the familiar view that knowledge 
has a divine origin (106B: avdrov (Oedv) TeXeHTAaTOV Kai 
dpiotov happakwr eriotyunv evyousOa S.d0var), and the 
curious appreciation of the cosmogony of the Tumaeus 
as acceptable only on account of human ignorance 
about the gods and everything there expounded (107 AB: 
wept Osdv .. . ASyovTd TL TMpos avOpwTous CoKElv iKaVas 
Adyeww pdov 7 mepi OvnTav mpos Huas. 1) yap ar7reipia Kal 
apedpa ayvoia THY akovoYTwY TEpl BY AV oUTMS ExwoL 
TOAM}Y Evtroplay mapéyecOov TH peddovTL AéyELv TL Trepl 
avuTov). 


Ill. The Laws. 


The question has been seriously discussed whether 
the theory of ideas is alluded to or maintained in the 
Laws. The question put in this indefinite manner is 
entirely out of place. Anybody who reads the Laws 
must notice the entire absence of the earlier theory of 
ideas as known from Phaedo and Republic. This has 
been recognised by all students of Plato, and Ribbing,”” 
who made a special study of the theory of ideas, went so 
far as to deny the authenticity of the Laws chiefly 
because he did not find there any trace of the Platonic 
ideas. Equally Ueberweg (Untersuchungen, p. 100) recog- 
nised that in the Laws the theory of ideas is nowhere 


267 §. Ribbing, Genetische Darstellung der Platonischen Ideenlehre, 
Leipzig 1863-64, vol. il. pp. 150-190. 
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mentioned. The same has been the impression of 
English scholars. Grote (vol. iv. p. 275) and Jowett 
(vol. ii. p. 18; vol. v. p. ccxxxvi) agree that the theory of 
ideas is left out in the Laws. The same conclusion is 
reached by C. Ritter, in his recent commentary to the 
Laws, and Zeller also finds only one passage which could 
be interpreted as an allusion to the theory of ideas (Phelo- 
sophie der Griechen, II. i. p. 953). This passage (965 Cc: 
mpos play ideav 2k TOV TOANBY Kab avowolwyv SuvaToY sivat 
Prérrevv) is really as insufficient as evidence in favour of 
the old theory of ideas as similar passages from the earliest 
Socratic dialogues (Huthyph. 6D: wid ida ta TE avoota 
avoowa iva). AlsoSusemihl, who maintained against Zeller 
that Plato remained faithful to his theory of ideas up to 
his latest age, acknowledged (Genetische Entwickelung, 
vol. 11. p. 577) that the idea of the good can be only 
guessed at in the passage concluding the dialogue. 

It is very strange that in the whole discussion about 
the traces of the theory of ideas in the Laws nobody cared 
to distinguish between the earlier self-existing ideas and 
the ideas as known from the dialectical dialogues, where 
they appear as existing only in souls. Such ideas, 
equivalent to perfect notions, cannot have been abandoned 
by Plato, though he had no opportunity to mention them 
in the Laws, because the whole dialogue, like the 
Timaeus, rests on right and probable opinion, not on 
dialectical knowledge. Plato was not obliged to write 
always for philosophers alone, and he seems to have 
dedicated his latest years to a popular exposition of his 
political doctrines adapted to the actual level of mankind, 
very much below his own ideal standard. If somebody, 
hke Grote, believes that Plato could become untrue to 
philosophy, he betrays only his own incapacity to judge 
a philosopher. Plato remained a philosopher up to his 
latest age, and the very last pages of the Laws prove it to 


*68 C. Ritter, Platos Gesetze, Kommentar zum griechischen Text, Leipzig 
1896, p. 355. 
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any unprejudiced reader. The distinction between know- 
ledge and opinion is one of those logical distinctions 
which, once reached, cannot be afterwards neglected by a 
true philosopher, and if Plato could be reasonably 
suspected of such a desertion, no hope is left for any one 
of a permanence of knowledge. Plato remains in all ages 
the ideal type of a philosopher, and philosophy which is 
not knowledge is nothing. Thus it is from the outset a 
psychological impossibility to accept Grote’s interpreta- 
tion of Plato’s silence about ideas in the Laws, according 
to which Plato contracted ‘a comparative mistrust of any 
practical good to come from philosophy,’ ‘ eliminating or 
reducing to a minimum that ascendency of the philo- 
sophical mind which he had once held to be omnipotent 
and indispensable.’ 

Such extravagant conclusions are the result of a 
widespread error about Plato’s philosophy, consisting in 
identifying the so-called ‘theory of ideas’ with Platonic 
philosophy and with his philosophical knowledge. We 
have seen above that no such identification results from 
a chronological survey of the development of Plato’s 
logic. Even in the Republic the transcendental ideas do 
not include all the philosophy of Plato, and some of his 
logical doctrines have little to do with the world of ideas. 
The last appearance of such a world is in the Phaedrus. 
Already in the T'heaetetus the categories occupy the place 
of ideas, which in the Parmenides also are supplanted 
by logical exercise in the analysis of notions. In the 
Sophist Plato speaks of his own earlier doctrine of ideas 
as belonging to the history of thought, and after the 
Sophist he never uses the terms «dos and idéga in the 
meaning which they had in Phaedo, Republic, and 
Phaedrus. It becomes for him a cardinal truth of 
philosophy that ideas and reason exist only in souls, so 
that they cannot any longer be looked upon as inde- 
pendent substances, though they are always called True 
Being. Ideas are perfect notions and refer more espe- 
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cially to the natural kinds of animals in the largest 
meaning of this word (including plants) in all dialectical 
dialogues and also in the Timaeus. In this meaning 
alone we can expect to find them in the Laws, and in the 
only passage in which Plato mentions an idea in this 
dialogue (965 c), this is the only interpretation acceptable. 
A very strange prejudice is needed if we are to find every- 
where the old supramundane ideas, where Plato speaks of 
an idea in a meaning which exactly corresponds to the 
use of this word in modern philosophy. It can only be 
recommended to all those who still have any doubts on 
this subject to read with the greatest attention what 
Campbell (Rep. II. pp. 294-321) wrote about the use of 
metaphysical terms by Plato. They will then see at once 
that no conclusion can be drawn from the use or absence 
of terms like ecidos or tdga which Plato borrowed from 
earlier writers and used himself in many different mean- 
ings, ‘very seldom with a pronounced metaphysical 
intention’ (p. 294). Plato’s philosophy is not a mere 
theory of knowledge, and his theory of knowledge is not 
limited to the conception of ideas. The soul is not an 
idea, and acts a more important part in later Platonism 
than all ideas of Middle Platonism. It is the soul, and 
not the ideas, which is the central point of Plato’s later 
theory of knowledge. Here it is expressly acknowledged 
that dialectical questions exceed the scope of the dialogue 
and the understanding of the hearers (892 Bh: viv o 
pérrwv goTt oyos cpodpotepos Kal aysdov icws aBatos ws 
Th OP@Y poun * pr) 8H cKoTodwiay tduyydv Te Kyiv ewrroujon 
Trapapepowevos Te Kal Eowtav ajOes dvtas amoxpicewv) and 
even a simple classification of psychical movement is 
followed immediately by the confession of both Kleinias 
and Megillus that they are unable to follow (644D: 
Hoyis mev Tos ehéTopal, eye pV TO peTA TAdTA ws strope- 
vou—kat év guot nv TadvTo TovUTO TAaOos ex). Still, despite 
these limitations, we see here the theory of the soul made 
the object of a longer explanation, given in a more 
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popular tone than in the Phaedrus and Timaeus, where 
the same doctrines were already set forth, and resuming 
the conclusions reached in both these dialogues. 

The old distinction made in the Phaedrus between 
the self-moving principle and all other moving and 
moved objects of the universe is here again stated with 
great rhetorical strength and with all the absolute 
certainty that Plato attached to metaphysical truths. 
Once entered upon this argument the reader must notice 
at once that he is outside the realm of probable opinions 
and plausible myths in the calm region of absolute know- 
ledge which never changes. Material things move in 
space (893 Cc: é& yopa Twi Ta Te EcTHTA EoTHKE Kal TA 
Kwwovpeva KweiTat...D: Ta O€ ye Kwovpeva ev TOANOLS.. 
dca dopa Kiwelrar pwetaBawvovra eis Erepoy dei TOTFOv) and 
produce infinite appearances of growth and decay (893 E: 
ovyKcpwoueva piv avédverar, Siaxpwvopeva 82 dOlver Tore, 
étav 1 KabeoTnKvia ExdoTov Fis Siayévyn, rt) wEvovaons 8 
auths 8.’ apdotepa arodnvtat). The material world is 
here pictured, in agreement with the Timaeus, as con- 
stantly becoming something else, never remaining the 
same (894 A: yiyveras 8 TavTw yéveots, Hvix’ av Te Taos 
7; Ofrov os oToTayv apy? AaBodca avEny eis tiv devtépav 
20n pwetaBacw Kal amo tavtns eis THY TANCloY, Kal pexpe 
tplav éEModca alcOnow ayn Tols aicbavopevors. petaBar- 
Rov Mev odv OUTW Kal mETAaKLVOUpEVOY YiryvETaL TaD). 

After an eloquent page on the movements forming 
the material universe (893 B-894 a) the Athenian guest 
reminds us in a very short phrase that True Being 
remains always the same (894 A: gore d dvTws dv OTorav 
pévn). This phrase is scarcely supposed to be under- 
stood by Kleinias and Megillus, but has an unmistakable 
meaning for those readers who remember the Tvmaeus. 
It means the world of eternal notions forming the 
system of human and divine knowledge. These notions 
are here as little as in any dialectical dialogue meant to 
exist as separate substances. They can only exist in 
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souls, and a sample of such eternal knowledge is given in 
the following explanation of the priority of soul over 
matter, an important theorem of latest Platonism. The 
starting point of this argument is an analysis of various 
kinds of motion, as in the Phaedrus. Among all pos- 
sible movements, those caused from without must be 
distinguished from those which are their own cause, the 
latter being by far the strongest and most active move- 
ments (894 B: foTw roivuy 7 péev Etepa Suvapéevn KiveEty 
kivnow, éavtTnv 52 aduvatodca asi pla Tus, 7 O& EauTHY T’ 
ael kal érepa duvapévn Kata Te ovyKpioes Ev TE SLaKploEoLY 
avfais Te Kal TO evavTip Kal yevéceor Kal POopats ary ula 
Tis av TOV Trace KWHioEoV.... D: Ti” ay TpoKplvaymev 
opOdtatTa Tacdy éppwusveotatny TE sival Kal TpaKTLKHY 
Siadepovtws ;—uvpin avayKn Tov pavar Siadepety TV avTHV 
avtny Suvamevny Kwetv, Tas 8 ddAas Tacas vaTépas). 

The conception of a principle or beginning of movement 
is here more fully illustrated than in the Phaedrus, as a 
logical necessity (894 E: érav dpa avTo avTo Kwwicav ETepov 
adroiwon, TO 8 ErEpov ANNO, Kal oUT@ 87 yiALa eri pvpiors 
ylyyntas Ta KiWNnOZVTA, UHV APX1 Tus avT@V EoTaL THs KWH- 
Gews ATAONS AAAH TINY 1 THs avTHS AUTH KLWHTdONS wETA- 
Born;). To make it clearer to hearers who are not used 
to such metaphysical investigations, the Athenian guest 
supposes that before all physical movements began there 
may have been a time of immobility, and asks what kind 
of movement must have been the first movement in the 
universe. He answers that it could only be the move- 
ment of a self-moving principle, and calls it a logical 
necessity (895 A B: ei orain Tws Ta TavTa omod yevdmeva 
1. GVaYKN TPATHY Kivnow yEevécOaL.. THY abTHY KLVOdCAaD * 
apxXnv dpa Kiynoswv Tacav Kal mpweTny ev TE scToCL 
YEVOLEVNY Kal 2V KLVOUMLEVOLS ODTaY THY AUTHY KWWodcaV dycoMEY 
avayKatws sivar mpecButatnv Kal Kpatiorny beTaBoAnv 
macov). After such a decisive explanation of the nature 
of movement Plato proceeds exactly as in the Phaedrus 
to identify the soul with the self-moving principle. But 
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he introduces here a middle term which has not been 
mentioned in the Phaedrus, though already used in con- 
nection with the theory of the soul in the Phaecdo and 
fiepublic. In these earlier dialogues life had been stated 
to be the characteristic distinction of the notion of soul. 
In the Phaedrus the soul was identified with a self- 
moving principle. In the Laws, where the argument 
on the soul’s priority andimmortality 1s more minute and 
popular than either in the Phaedrus or in the Phaedo, 
Plato combines both trains of argument and uses the 
notion of life as a link between ‘self-moving principle’ 
and ‘soul’ (8950: &v avito mpocepoduev, Stay adTo avTo 
xwn). What moves itself, lives, and what lives is animated, 
or has a soul (895 Cc: orotay Woyny Ev Ticw opdmsy ovK 
aro 7 TavToV ToUTH Cy OwodoynTéor). 

It results from the above that the soul is identical 
with a self-moving principle, being indeed only a name 
for what is thus defined (896 4: 6 67) ruyy Tov’voma, Ths 
ToUTou NOYOs; Fyomev AdNov TAHY TOV VOY OH pnOgvTA, THY 
dSuvaméevnv autTnyv avuTny Kively Kivnoww;... a & 
ZOTL TOUTO OUTWs ZYOV, Apa etl TOHoDpEY jun) iKaves Sedeiy Oar 
puyny tadtov dv Kal THY TpaTHY Yyéveclv Kal Know... , 
eqrevon ye avehavn petaBorns TE Kal KivHoEwWs aTraoNs aiTia 
dmacw;... (KavoTtata dédetkTas Wuyn TOV TayTwY 
mpeaButatn, pavetoa ye apy?) Kuvyoews). The proof is 
held sufficient, both by teacher and pupil, and we see in 
this passage that Plato had lost nothing of his proud 
philosophical certainty so far as metaphysical truth was 
concerned, even after all political disillusions, and in his 
latest age, when he wrote the tenth book of his Laws for 
vulgar readers and citizens. 

Without going so far as the Neoplatonists in their 
suspicions and guesses about a secret doctrine, we are led 
by a consideration of the whole of Plato’s literary legacy 
to believe that he did not care to leave in writing his 
answer to all the most difficult problems of philosophy. 


Even the Laws, the largest of his works, representing 
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a conversation which must have lasted a whole very long 
summer day—the Laws, which in our editions forms a 
volume of over four hundred pages of close printing— 
maintain the protreptic character of earlier writings, and 
appear to have been written as a voluminous programme 
of the Academy, in order to attract future lawgivers to 
Plato’s oral lessons. Such at least is the impression 
produced by the concluding pages of this long dialogue. 
Here the fiction of the dialogue seems to disappear, and 
Plato exalts his school in such an unmistakable manner 
that no doubt can be left who the Athenian philosopher 
is: no one in all the world could speak in this way save 
the first Master of the Academy. He says that he can 
supply from among his pupils men qualified as leaders for 
any state, and that he has in these things unusual ex- 
perience and knowledge (968B: EvAAH Twp TOUTOU Ye Liv 
Kal éym@ yeyvolunv av tpoOvuws, mpos 8 euol Kai ETZpoUs 
lows evpnow Sia THY TEpl TA TOLAdT EwTreipiay TE Kal 
oKEeWly yeyovuiay wou Kal “ada ouvyvr}v). 

It has been clearly expressed in the preceding pas- 
sage that such leaders of men can be only dialecticians 
or philosophers who are able to unite into one whole all 
knowledge, to apply it harmoniously to the aims of life, and 
to show the reason of everything that is reasonable (967 2). 
Whoever is not able to comply with these conditions, 
however he may have reached a high level of virtue, 
ought to obey, not to command, and this refers to any 
given state, not only to the ideal state of the Republic 
(968 A: 0 82 47) radO ofds 7 dv pds tais Snuociass apetais 
KextTHnoOat oyed0v apywv pev OdK av ToTE yévoLTO ikavos bAnsS 
Toews, UTnpEeTns & dv adrNous apyovow. Cf. 969 B: éay 
ye wv oUTOS Hutv O Oslos yévntat EVAXOYos, Tapadotéov ToOv- 
TO THY TOAW, audiaByTHOls 7’ OvK zoT’ OVSEUla OSEeV. TOV 
vov Tapa tav@’ ws eros simeiv vowobstav, dvtws b2 ZoTat 
oxedov Urap aToTEeTErsouevov, 00 TucKP@ TpdcOev dvEelpatos 
Os TO Oyo efyndapusOa, Kehadjs vod te Kowwvias sixova 
Twa Tws Evppi€aytes, cay dpa rpiv of te avSpes aKpi Bas 
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éxreXO@or, TaidevOGoi Te TpoonkovTws, TadevOévTEs TE sv 
aKpOTONEL THs YOpas KaToLKnCaYTEes PUAAKES aTOTEAECOMOW, 
olous mets ovK sidomwev ev TO Tpdabev iw Tpos apeTnv 
TwTNPlas yEvoméevous). 

But, as in the Republic, Plato declines to explain 
the highest knowledge in the present dialogue, and he 
repeats at the end of his life the same conviction which 
he expressed about thirty years earlier in the Phaedrus, 
when he had just completed some of his most brilliant 
works. It would be a vain task to set down in writing 
the highest knowledge, because this can be only im- 
planted in living souls, and would lose all its power 
if fixed in a literary work (968 DE: mpds tovtas 82 
xpovous ovs Te Kai éy ois Set maparauBavew Exacta, 
MaTaLoy TavT év ypadmpmace AéyElV* OVSE yap avTots Tots 
pavOdvovor SHra yiyvour’ av, 6 TL Tpos Katpov pavOdveTai, 
Tp évTOs THS WuXHS ExdoT@ TOU UaOypaTos ETLTTHLHY 
yeyovevat). ‘Thus the highest summit of political training 
and knowledge is not to be foretold, as Plato explains, 
playing upon words in his usual fashion and inventing 
a new term for the purpose (968 E: obtw 81) ravta ra Tspi 
TabdtTa dmoppnta pev RExOévta ovK adv opbds rAéyouTO, 
ampoppnta o& bia TO pmdév TpoppnOdvta Snrody TaV 
Neyouévov). The careful consideration of this passage, 
one of the last pages written by Plato, must be emphatic- 
ally recommended to all those who believe that the judg- 
ment on writing and literature expressed in the Phaedrus 1s 
a mark of youthfulness, and could not well fit the author 
of the Republic after he had composed this literary 
masterpiece. It is exceedingly important for a right 
understanding of Plato’s writings to keep constantly in 
mind the protreptic character of all his works. 

In this light it becomes also evident why, though we 
do not find in the Laws many traces of logical theories 
expressed earlier, these theories are by no means aban- 
doned, only omitted as out of place in a very popular 
work. The theory of the soul, which finds in the Laws 
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an exceptionally large place, is the best measure of 
Plato’s latest metaphysical convictions and shows that 
they have not been essentially altered since the Sophist. 
Plato complains that nobody before him has sufficiently 
investigated the nature of the soul, or recognised its 
priority (892 A: wuyny jyvonkéva Kivduvebovor mev ONYOU 
Eiuravtes, olov Te dv TuUyxaver Kai Svvamw iv zxEl, TOV 
te dAdNwy avThs Tepe Kal 6) Kal yevéoews, WS ev TPwWTOLS 
goTl c@patov zumpoobev TavtTwyv yevouévn Kal wetaBorjs 
TE AUTOV KAL PETAKOTUHnTEWS ATaONS ApYEl TaVTOS “adXov, 
cf. 967D: >Woyn got mpecBvtatoy amavtwv boa yovns 
psteiAnbev abavatov te dpye TE 6) TwMdTwY TdvTwY). 
The soul, with all its manifestations, as will, reason, 
opinion, memory, is not only earler than the material 
world with the three dimensions of space and the forces 
acting in it (896 CD: tpdzou d2 Kai On Kai Bovrnces Kal 
ANoyiopol Kai doa adnOsis eriérecal Te Kal puyjpwar TpOTEpa 
BHKOUS TwWUATwWY Kal TAdTOVs Kal Bdbovs Kal pouns Ein 
yeyovota av, elmep Kal uy?) ceépatos), but also the true 
cause of all material and moral existence (896D: dyuo- 
Aoyeivy avayKaioy tev TE ayalav aitiay sivas Wuyi Kal 
TOY KaKOV Kal KAN@V Kai aloxpov Sikaiwy Te Kal Adixwy Kal 
TdvTwy TOV évavTiov, ElTrEep TOY TavTeY ye av’THY Oncomsy 
aitiav). 

This refers primarily, as in the 7%maeus, to the world’s 
soul, with the difference that the plurality of souls 
is here more insisted upon. Already in the Timaeus a 
plurality of perfect souls was affirmed on account of the 
perfection visible in the stars; here another reason is 
brought forward for a plurality of souls, which reminds 
us of the discussion in the Parmenides about the differ- 
ence between human and divine notions. Plato refraing 
from ascribing imperfection to perfect souls, and as he 
cannot accept every detail of Being as perfect, he wants 
at least two souls to explain the universe, and generally 
speaking, a plurality of souls (896 BE: Wuyy 81 Svoreodcay 
Kal évouxovoay &v amact Tois TavTH KWwovpévors . . . Kal TOV 
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ovpavoy avaykn Stotxety davat...ulav 7) wrslovs; —TAElovs* 
éy@ UTep ob@y atroKptvodmat. Svoly pév yé TOU ~XNaTTOY 
Ln dev TOdmev, THS TE evEepyeTLOos Kal THs TavayTia SuvapEvns 
2Eepyaleo Oar). This passage has been generally interpreted 
as implying a dualism contradictory to Plato’s earlier 
doctrines. But there is no need for such an interpreta- 
tion, if we can take it literally and find it in general 
agreement with the Tvmaeus. Plato does not say that 
there are two world souls, two opposed principles like 
those in the Persian religion. He says only that if per- 
fection is opposed to imperfection, imperfection cannot be 
ascribed to a perfect soul, and to account for it at least 
one imperfect soul is needed besides the perfect soul 
which is the source of perfection. This minimal number 
of two souls is only introduced for the sake of argument, 
the conclusion being stated clearly at the outset: a 
plurality of souls. This agrees with the plurality of un- 
equal souls as represented in the Timaeus, and only the 
argument of imperfection as proof of plurality is new. 
That Plato by no means abandoned his views on the 
fundamental unity of the universe as set forth in the 
Timaeus can be clearly seen from many passages in the 
Laws, and specially from his increasing reverence for 
divine Providence which is evident at every step of the 
argument. For the sake of the popular character of 
his exposition he generally speaks of a plurality of Gods, 
according to the use of language and the prevailing 
religious conviction of his hearers. But occasionally the 
almighty Demiurge reappears under the name of 620s or 
of vods. That the term dnusoupyds is no longer applied to 
the highest Divinity may be explained by the increasing 
awe of Plato for the highest soul, which he dares not now 
compare, as in the Tvmaeus, with other agencies. But 
he maintains the conception of such a soul (898¢: apiorn 
wvyy), reigning over a whole hierarchy of Gods down to 
each man’s individual soul, and even below. It is no 
longer a God abiding after creation in his eternal peace, 
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but the true image of Providence which remained in all 
later religions, being a conception far transcending the 
natural limits of Greek mythology. 

Above the blind necessity of Homer, Plato’s genius 
raised a new idea of the almighty leader of the whole 
universe, who orders every detail in it according to the 
aims of the whole (903 B: T® Tod mavros émripedoupevp 
mpos THY cwrnplay Kal apeTny Tod OdXov TavT éoTl oUVTE- 
Taypéva, @v Kal TO pépos eis SUvamiy ExacToV TO TPOTHKOV 
mdoxer Kal Trove’ TovTos 8 sicily apyovTes mpooTEta- 
ymévoe EKdoTOIS el TO GmLKpOTaToOY asi TAaOns Kal TPakEEws, 
els peptomov Tov goxyaTov Tédos aTrElpyacmévor . . .). 
While the individual souls wander from one life to 
another, it remains the task of God to fix for each soul 
its proper place of activity according to its merits or 
sins (903 D: éret 82 ast Woy cuvtetayuevn comaTe 
TOTE eV AAAW ToTE O& GAA, pETaBddrEL TavTOlas pETA- 
Boras Sv éavtny 7) Ou ETepav Yruxny,” ovdzv adXo Epyov 
TO TETTEVTH NElTreTaL TAY eTaTLOVaL TO MeV ApELvoV yuryVo- 
psvov 700s sis Bedtlw TOTov, yeipov S82 eis TOV YElpova, KATA 
TO TpéTrov avT@V ExacToOV, iva THs TpornKkovons molpas Nay- 
xavn). 

In heaven and on earth the movements of the soul 
are the first causes of all physical movements, the soul 
being governed either by divine reason or folly (896 E: 
dyer psy 6 Wyn wavta ta Kat’ ovpavov Kal yhv Kal 
Oarartrav tais abtis kuynosow... 897A: wacats boat... Tas 
KLUNTELS OWMAT@Y AyoUTL TaYTA...B: ols Wuyi} ypwuevn vodv 
fev TpoodaBovoa ais} Ostov dpOds Ozovaa, dpOa Kai evdaipova 
Taloaywyst mavta, avoia d& Evyysvousvn TavTa ad TavavTia 
Toutos atepyaterat). The most perfect souls are Gods 
whose bodies we see in the shape of stars. Those perfect 
movements can be produced only by perfect souls (899 B: 
doTpa@v Tépt TaVTOY . . . gpodmEv . . . ws erred) uy? piv 
i) uxal mavtav tovtev altiar ébavnoar, ayabal 8 tracav 


69 Here appears for the first time the conception of a direct action of 
one soul on another, which anticipates modern theories of telepathy. 
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apeTny, Gzovs avTas sivar dioopsn, site év cwpaciw éevodoa, 
Cea dvta, Koopovor Tavta ovpavoy ite Orn Te Kal Ores, Cf. 
966 H, 967 D). God being the true measure of all things 
(716 C: 6 @s0s tiv ravtev yonuaTteor péTpov dy ein wddLoTAa), 
it is the common aim of all souls to become as similar to 
Him as possible (716 c: tov ody 76 Tuv0tT@ Tpoc didi 
yevnoomevov sis Sivauiv 6 TL padoTa Kal avTov ToLOdTOV 
dvayKatov yiyver@at). 

While Plato thus raises the conception of Divinity 
above all earlier standards, he does not deprive the 
individual human soul of its powers and responsibilities. 
After the Gods, there is nothing in the universe so divine 
as human souls, which are the nearest to divinity (726 E: 
TAaVTOV KTHUaTwWY mwEeTa Oeovs Yruxyn OevdTaToV, oiKELoTaTOV 
dv, cf. 728 B, 731 0: apuyy wadoe Tyiwraror, cf. 966 EB). And 
the soul has power also to err, and is the cause of its 
own faults (727 B: Tov dwapTnuator aitioy .. . Kal TOV 
TrE&oTov KaKov Kal peylotwv). Different kinds of life de- 
pend upon the variety of souls and their faculties (803 4 B: 
Ta Tov Biov cynpata SvactHcacOat KaTa TpOTTOUS TOUS TOY 
Wuyav dvtws avTav Ta TpoTUEla KaTAaBAXEG Oat, Toig UNXarT 
Kai tTiot Tote TpoTroLs Evvovtes TOV Biov aptoTa dia TOV TROD 
tovTou THs Cons dtaxopicOnoope0a, ToUTO cKoTrEty OpOds). 

The philosopher is looking upon human life from 
a very exalted point of view, and with almost infinite 
horizons before his mind, as if he dwelt already in a better 
place than this earth. He occasionally goes so far as to 
question whether human life is altogether to be taken 
seriously, comparing it with a stage performance in which 
each of us may be looked upon as a puppet of the Gods, 
perhaps a plaything only pulled by various cords and 
strings in different ways (644D : @atya pév Exactov judy 
nyntoucla tov Cowv Oeiov, cite os Talyyiov éKslvov site ws 
omroven Twi EvvertynKos* ov yap 5 TOTO YE YLyV@oKopED, 
Tobe 6& lopev, bte TadTa Ta AON ev rpuiv obov vebdpa 4 
enpwvOot Twes evodoa oral Te Huas Kal GXdpdats avOENKovew 
évavTiat ovaat én’ évavtias mpakers, ob 5%) Siwpiopévn apeETt) 
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Kal xakia xetrar, cf. 803c). From the philosopher’s 
standpoint human cares and struggles have not all the 
importance attached to them by those concerned; still he 
recommends that they should be met with due earnest- 
ness as long as we are here, and that we should play 
our part as we are expected to do (803 B: Zou 81 Tolvuy Ta 
Tov avOpwoTrov mpaypata peyaddns ev orrovdis ovK ak.a, 
dvayKaiéy ye wnv orrovdalew? TodTO 82 ovK EvTUXEs* erreLO7 OE 
evrad0d éousy, el rms Sia TpoTHKOVTOS TLVOS AUTO TPATTOLMED, 
iows dv nuiv cvppetpov ay ein). 

He complains that most men ignore the relative 
importance of human things, and take seriously what 
does not deserve their attention, while they play with 
things which ought to be taken very seriously (803 c: 
dnul xphvat TO piv otovdaioy orovddbew, TO SF pm) 
omrovoalov fun . . . TOUT@ Oo» Sely TO TpOT@ EvvEeropEvoY Kal 
maifovta 0 TL KadKNioTas TaLdias TavT dvdpa Kal yuvaiKa 
ovTw diaBidvat, Tovvavtioy 1) viv dvavonOevtas). Human 
nature if left to itself easily degenerates (713 0: avOpwrreia 
gvots ovdeuia ikavy ta avOpworwa Siotkodca avToKpaTwp 
TavTa pn ovx UBpsws TE Kal adikias wecTodc Var). But there 
are always found in the crowd a few divine men, whose 
character is independent of all outward influences: these 
are worth seeking over sea and land, and their experience 
and knowledge are valuable in any state (951 B: eiol yap év 
Tots Tools avOpwrot ael Oslo’ tives, ov ToAXOL, TaVTOS 8 
a&vor EvyylyvecOat, pvopevor ovdev paddov ev evvopovpévars 
moheow 1) Kal pr}, @v Kat’ iyvos asl yp) Tov év Tals svvo- 
Joupéevats TOAEoW OlKodVTA, ELovTA KaTa PaddaTTAV Kal Yyhv, 
Enrety Os av advapOaprtos 7, cf. Phaedo78 A). The best men 
ought to be followed always (728 c), and the worst punish- 
ment is to become similar to the worst men (728 B: rp 
yap Neyoudvny Sixny THs Kakoupyias THY weyloTny ovSsis . . . 
AoyiGerat, Eats O 1) peyloTn TO OpmowotcOas Tots ovat KaKols 
avopdow . . . mpootepuKota 82 Tols TowovToOLs avayKn TrovEty 


\ , e Ps A 
kal Taoyew & Tep’KacLy AANHAOVS Of ToOLodTOL TroLEty Kal 
Neve, cl. Theaet. 177 a). 
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Against the vulgar worship of wealth, Plato protests 
with his wonted vehemence, saying that all the gold on 
earth, added to all the treasures hidden underground, can 
never equal the value of virtue (728A: mas yap 6 7 ért 
yhs Kal b1d ys xypucds apeThs ovK avtaéws). The greatest 
danger to the soul’s growth and the source of all its errors 
is the wrong popular belief that each man is nearest to 
himself, and the wicked love of self (7315: wdvtwv 8&8 
MeyloTtov Kakav avOpwrrots Tots qoAdols EupuTov éy Tails 
Wuyais éoriv, ov Tas EavTae cvyyvouny exov aTropuyny oveE- 
piav unyavarat ToT & zor 0 Agyovow ws hiros avTO Tras 
avOpwtos dtae 7’ éoti Kal opOws Eyer TO Selv sivae TOLOUTOV" 
70 68 aAnGela ye TavTev dyaptnpdtwov dia tiv opddpa 
éavtTod diriav aitioy éxaoT@ ylyvetat éxdorote). Hach man 
should love just actions wherever he meets them (7324 : 
UTE EavTOV ovTE TA EaVTOD Yen TOV YE peyav avdpa éodpevor 
OTEPYEW, AMAA TASLK ALG, 2d Te TAP AUTO éav TE TAP GAM 
MaAXOV TpaTToueva Tuyyavy). It is thoroughly character- 
istic of a time when Plato no longer admitted the ideas as 
substances, that he speaks on that occasion of just actions, 
and not of absolute justice or of the idea of the just. 
The ruling notions of later Platonism are the soul and 
activity or movement. The world is represented as a 
struggle of souls, each of them striving to advance by the 
love of those who are better and farther ahead on the way 
to perfection (732 B: mdvta dvOpwrov xpn pevyew 70 oPodpa 
pirsiy avtov, tov & éavtTod Bedrtiw Swoxe Osi, pwndewiav 
aloxytyny él TO ToLOUT@ mpdclev Trovovpevov). ‘The close 
relation of each person to the highest divinity and power 
of the leading Providence is illustrated by the assertion 
that even chance is directed by the divine will, and is to 
be trusted when human reason fails (6900: Geopiry Sé ye 
kal edTUYH Twa NeyovTEs . . . Els KAHPOV TWA Tpodyomer 
Kal Nayovta pev Apyew, SvTKAnpodVTA 68 amLovTa dpyeclat 
TO OuKawoTatov sivai paper). 

It is evident that in this realm of souls directed by 
divine Providence, and acting on matter as well as on 
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each other, there is no room for self-existing substantial 
ideas. Ideas continue to be called true Being (8944: 
dvtws dv), but their only Being, here as in all the dialecti- 
cal dialogues, is truly in a soul of some kind, so that the 
substantial existence of an infinity of souls, affirmed in 
the Laws as well as in the Timaeus, throws a new light 
on the correctness of our interpretation of that famous 
passage of the Sophist (2494) which gave rise to the 
strange conception of animated ideas. The truth is that 
for Plato in his later works wavteXds dv corresponded 
rather to the soul than to the ideas contained in the 
soul. 
— The unity of consciousness, known from the Theae- 
tetus, is here reasserted (644c¢: fa piv tyav ExacTov 
avtov TIOdmev) and the subdivision of the faculties of the 
soul is carried farther than in the Republic and Phaedrus. 
The lowest stage is pleasure and pain, two opposite 
advisers both deprived of reason (644 0: dvo 53 KexTnuevor 
év avT@ EvuBovrd\w évavtiw Te Kal adhpove, & TpocaryopEvo- 
fev Oovny Kat AVTnv). These two movements of the soul 
(896 £) are the earliest in the development of man and 
begin in childhood (653.4: Agy@ Tolvuy TOV Taldwv TaLdiKnv 
sivat TpaTny alaOnow noornv Kai AVTHY, Kal 2v ols apEeTH 
Wuyn Kal Kakia Tapaylyvetat Tp@Tov, Tad’ sivar); they 
correspond to the worst part of the soul as represented in 
the Republic and Phaedrus, except that Plato substitutes 
here as in the Timaeus the two opposite notions of 
pleasure and pain for the earlier ém@upntixov of the 
Republic, which had been still alluded to in the Timaeus 
as combined with the sensations of pleasure and pain 
(Tim. 77 B: ataOjnoews Hdelas Kal adysus peta eriOupiov). 
Also the faculty of the nobler feelings, designated 
earlier by the term @upozdes, is now subdivided and 
reduced to the opposites of fear and confidence, both 
being defined as expectancy or opinions about the future 
(644.D: dd£as wsdrovtwv, oly Kowov pv dvomwa errs, tStov 
d2 poBos pév 1) rpd vans éedaris, Odppos 8: 1) mpd Tod éva- 
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yriov). This is also called Oupds, and like desire is equally 
deprived of reason (8638: Oupss, dvoEp Kal biopaxyov 
kTipa tumepvkos, ahoyistpe Big Troha dvarpérn), and 
different from pleasure (663%: qeov ye ob tabtov 7@ 
bupa mpocayopztopev, 2 tvavtias 62 ait@ aye pops 
éwactevoveay TEboi peta anarns Pulov mparrew, 6 Ti ep 
ay avutis 4 Povrynow 26zrqG04). Once called a state or 
part of the soul (663 8: & pe bv Woy tHe picews cite 
te 7abos dire 71 ptpos oy 6 Ouvpos), this faculty is gene- 
rally included among the soul’s movements, which are 
enumerated without any systematic order in the important 
passage in which the priority of the soul’s movement is 
reasserted (B97 A: auyqs nwyceow Gvopata zo7t othe 
cba, cxorcicba, ripzrzeicbas, PovazvecOas, Oodle opbos, 
2pevopves, yaipovoay, hvrovpévyy. Gappotcav, pofovpzvyy, 
pirovcOy, OTE YOVTuy): 

All these movements ought to be directed by the highest 
faculty of reason, which alone is able to decide about their 
value (644 D: bmi 62 maou TotTOs hopiopas, 6 Tl ToT aio 
Gpewov 4 xéipov). It is one of the strangest errors of a 
purely philological interpretation of Plato, that some 
authors believed themselves to find evidence in the Laws 
for affirming such 4 radical change in Plato’s convictions 
as would have been implied by the identification of true 
opinion and knowledge. Even Hermann, despite his great 
knowledge of Plato, says in 4 note (p. 709, note 737), 
as if it were an indifferent observation, that the Laws 
imply an entire absence of the earlier conception of 
knowledge, which now appears to be identified with true 
opinion. If this were true, then the Laws could not be 
authentic. For a philosopher who once recognised the 
existence of knowledge above all opinions cannot return 
to the vulgar faith of the multitude. From the stand- 
point of philological or literary interpretation it might 
seem a very irrelevant question, but for the historian of 
logic it is the most ixaportant point in Platonism and the 
greatest merit of Plato that he distinguished invariable 
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knowledge from changing opinion and found permanence 
of ideas in the waves of appearances. Hermann was 
misled by Plato’s complaint about the scarcity of reason 
in human life (875 D: vods... ovK ZaTw ovdapov ovdauas, 
GN i) kata Bpaxv). But if in practical life and for practice 
a great scarcity might be equivalent to entire non-existence, 
there is an infinite difference between the two for the 
logician. Reason is scarce, but scarce as it is, 1t is recog- 
nised by Plato as the only trustworthy leader in our life, 
the golden thread which unites us with God (644 E: wa 
yap pnow o dOyos Seiv tav EEewv EvveTousvoy asi Kal 
pnoaph aroreuropevov zxelvns avOedxew Tols adAoLs vEevpous 
Exaotov, Tavtny 8 sivas THY TOD Noyicpod aywynv ypvahy 
Kal lepav). 

It may have misled Hermann and some other readers 
that Plato often uses in the Laws the term gpdvnows in 
a sense which is equivalent to vods. But this use is by 
no means limited to the Laws, and is to be found 
already in the Phaedo (79 D). In the Symposium 
ppovnors (202 A) was opposed to duaOia, and in the 
Republic it is sometimes equivalent to Science or Know- 
ledge (496 a). If Plato sometimes enumerates ¢povncts 
or émiotyun together with ddfa (645 EB: alcOjoes Kab 
prnpas kal dd£as kal dpovncess), this does not mean that 
he abandoned the distinction between opinion and know- 
ledge, but only that both are opposed to indefinite feelings 
(645 D: Adovas Kal AUTas Kal Ovpods Kal ZowTas). Once 
dofa 1s named between érictnun and royos (689 B: érav 
obv emriatnuais 1) Sofas 1) NOY svavTLmTaL, Tois pUcEe 
apxiKois, 7 ux, ToUTO dvoravy Tpocayopsv@). But even 
this proves only that opinion is held to be different from 
knowledge. It is the ruling faculty for the great 
majority; because Plato here as in his earlier writings 
does not expect to find knowledge and science in every 
citizen. He said already in the Meno that for the prac- 
tical life right opinion is sufficient; in the Politicus he 
sees the aim of the rulers in implanting right opinions in 
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the souls of the people, and this remains his aim in the 
Laws. He does not even pretend that all the laws pro- 
posed have the character of permanent knowledge. The 
laws are a matter of opinion generally and should be 
tested by experience (769 D: mpatov ypdyras Tovs vomous 
mMpos THY axpiBevav KaTa SvvyamLW iKav@s* emevta TpotdvTos 
Tov xpovov Kal Tov SoEdvTwY Epy@ TEpapEvoy ap’ ole 
Tia OUTMS adpova yeryovevar vouoberny, WaT’ ayvostv, Tt 
TauTO\Na avaykn tapanreimecOar ToradTa, a Set Twa 
Evverromevov erravopOobv). It is impossible to foresee every- 
thing in legislation (875 D: 1d SevTepov aiperdov, TaEw Te 
Kal popov, & 6 TO psy OS emi TO TOAD Opa Kal BrérrEL, TO 
& érl wav ddvvare?) and time alters opinions (888 B: 
mpoimy d¢ T& 0 Xpovos ToincEL Toa wv voV doEdLELs peTAa- 
Badovta éri tavavtia TiBec Oa). 

That in the Laws, as in the Twmaeus, plausible 
opinions are chiefly expressed, 1s caused by the subjects 
dealt with in these works, and does not change anything 
in the immense distance between opinion and knowledge 
in Plato’s mind. He states this difference on every op- 
portunity in the most emphatic way. Nothing is exalted 
above knowledge and reason, nor can they be subordinated 
to any political considerations, because science and reason, 
whenever they are found, overrule every law and tra- 
dition (875 C: radta ei rote tis avOpoTav dice Kavos, 
Ozla woipa yevvnbeis, tapadaBeiv Suvatos ein, vowwr 
‘ovdsv av S£orro TOV apEdvTwY éavTod* erioTHuNns yap ovTE 
vomos ovte Takis ovdeula KpeltTwv, ovde Céuis éotl vodv 
ovdevds tmHKOOV OvdE OODAOY GAA TaYTOY apxoVTa éeivaL, 
ddvirep adnOiwos zrEvOepos Te dvTws 7) Kata piow). Truth 
leads Gods and men (730 C: ad#Oeva ravtwy piv ayabov 
Oeots Hysirar, mdvrwy 62 avOperos). In such things as 
practical regulations of political life complete truth is a 
divine privilege (641 D: To pev arnbés Suoyupilecba 
taita ovtws zyew, ToMOY aupisPyTovvTwY, Oeov), and 
always very difficult to attain for men (804 B: Oavuara 
dvTes TO TOAD, oputKpa O& adnOelas aTTa peTeyovTes), equally 
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difficult to impart to others (968 D: @ de2 pavOavew, ovre 
evpeiv padvov oUTE evpnKoTos dAXov wabnTHy yevéoOat). But 
difficulty is not impossibility, and Plato most certainly 
claimed to possess full knowledge on such matters as the 
priority of the soul before matter in the universe. He re- 
peatedly contrasted also in the Laws truth and knowledge 
with right opinion and experience (632 C: o els Tous 
vomwous atract dUAaKas éTLOTHOE, TOUS wEv OLA PpvvHTEDS, 
rovs 6& &’ adrnOods Sd0&ns iovtas, OTws TavTa Tavita 
Evydnoas 0 vods émopeva cwppoorry Kai Sixatoovvn aropyyy, 
AAA wn ToVTW pds PiroTiwia.—b668 A: ovK si Tw SoKEt 
HOV 1 Tis YalpEl TW, TO ye loov icoy ovbe TO TUupEeTpoV ay Ein 
oUppeTpov OXwWS, GAA TO ANNO Et TavT@V wadLoTA, HKLoTa 
d2 oTwOdDY GANw—720 CD: 0 d0vA0s TpocTtakas aiT@ Ta 80 E- 
avta #& 2uTeiplas, ws axpiBos sidws, Kabatrep TUpavvos 
. .. 0 0& ZdsvOepos ... éwioKoTwEt ... wavOaver... 
budacKel). 

Opinion is based on sensible experience, reason like the 
soul in which it is contained remains unattainable to the 
senses, and can_ be grasped only by our invisible thought 
(897 D E: p tromnowpsla THY atroKpioLV, @s vodY ToTe 
Ovntots dppacer orvpousvol TE Kal yvw@oomEvoL (Kav@s— 
898 D E: 70 yévos nuiv TodTO dvalaOnrov Tacats Tals TOD 
cwpatos aicOnoeor Trepi@epuKéevar, vontov & eivat vO move). 
Opinions are held by children, knowledge or right opinion 
founded on reason can be reached only late in life, and by 
few happy men (653 A: dpovnowv 2 Kat adrnyOeis ddEus 
BeBalovs, evtvyés OT@ Kal Tpos TO yhpas tTapeyéveTo, 
cf. Theaet. 186c). The truth carries all advantages with 
it (667 C: THv opOdTnTa cal Thy @dédEvav Kal TO Ed Kat TO 
KaK@s THY GdjPELay siva THY atroTeXovcayv), and wisdom is 
the highest good (631 ©: 6 mrp@tov Tay Osiwv ryswovody 
éoTily ayatov, » dpovnots). The power of reasoning acts 
without either constraint or violence (645 A: NXoywcpod 
Kadov pév dvtos, mpdov 62 Kal ov Braiov—690 CO: Tov dpov- 
ovvta nystoOai Te Kal dpyew .. . KaTa Hvow THY TOD Vvom“oU 
EXOVT@V ApXV AN’ ov Blatov mepuxviar). 
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Even here, where as little opportunity as anywhere is 
given for logical theories, Plato insists upon the unity of 
science, and shows how each particular detail is connected 
with the most general views on the whole (857 cD, cf. 
Phaedr. 270 c). He illustrates it by the familiar example 
of the difference between an ordinary medical practitioner 
and a true physician, the first being like a slave, and 
the second a philosopher, inquiring into the nature of 
all bodies (720D) in order to heal a particular illness. 
Equally the lawgiver is asked to write not only for a 
present purpose, but to prepare a general view of law 
(858 ©: ctvois THY vowwv), and to know wherein consists 
the unity of virtue (965 D: dvayxactéov . . . dvdaxas 
axpiBds iSeiv mpatov, 6 Ti mote Oia TdvTwOY THY TEeTTApwV 
TavTov TuyyavEl, 0 61) papysv ey TE avdpEla Kai cwppocryy Kai 
Sixatoovvn Kai ev dpovycer Ev dv apetny évi Sixaiws dv 
ovopaTs mpocaryopevec Oar). 

As to the order of sciences, mathematics and astro- 
nomy are here also recommended as introductory to 
dialectic, which is alluded to only in a general way, as 
the hearers are supposed not to be trained for dialectical 
conversations. Once the term ta kad\X\orta pabnuwata 
(818 D) is applied to dialectical science. Also the well- 
known dialectical term xar’ <i’én Cntety (630 BE) is used 
once, and the rulers of the state are asked to be able 
to proceed from the indefinite many to the one which 
constitutes dialectical inquiry according to the earlier 
dialogues (965 B: éAéyomev Tov mpos Exaora aKpov Snusoupryov 
Te Kal pvraka pun wovov Sev Tpos Ta TOAAA PEEL OuVATOV 
elval, Tpos Oe 70 by érrelyecOar yvaval Te Kal YyvovTa pos 
éxelvo ovvtdtacOat mavta Evvopovta). The dialectical 
method is even clearly recommended as the best way to 
truth. It consists in perceiving unity in the variety of 
appearances. This unity is the unity of notions, which 
here as in the dialectical dialogues are called ideas. The 
Athenian philosopher rebukes his Doric friends for their 
indifference, and this imagined indifference is the best 
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explanation why Plato did not expound at length in the 
Laws his dialectical theories: 965 Cc: dp’ oty axpiBeo- 
tépa ones Oéa 7’ av Trepl OTovoty OT@odY ylyvotTo, 7} TO 
mpos wlav (oéav ék TOV TONA@Y Kal avopwolwv Suvatov 
evar Brérew ;—lows—ovx lows, adr’ bvtws, @ Saipovee, 
TavTns ovK tat. cadeotépa wéOodos avOpwrav ovdevi (cf. 
638 E: 6pOnv wéOodov Syrodv). Still it is evident that 
the same dialectical knowledge is here required from the 
rulers of the state as in the Republic. They should per- 
ceive the unity of beauty and of the good, and be able to 
prove it by reasoning (966 A: sepi Kadod Te Kai ayabod.. . 
tous pvAaKas Hiv yrwortéov . . . Omws Ev TE Kal OTN... 
B: Tl 0’, évvoety pév, THY 52 EvdeEw TO NOyw aduvaTsip évbel- 
KvucOal;—Kal Tas; avdpaTodov yap Twa ov Deyers FEw). 
Thus on every subject the rulers are supposed to have 
true knowledge, and to be able to explain it, to apply it 
in practice, and to judge about the results (966 B: epi 
TAVT@OY TOV TTOvdALwY Huiv O AUTOS NOyos, OTL Set TOvS dVTWS 
fprNaKas écomévous THY vow dvTwS EidévAaL TA TEPL THY 
adnbevav ad’Tav, Kal NOy@ TE iKavods Eppnvevelv sivat Kal Tots 
Epyos EvvaxodovOsiv, kpivovtas Ta Te KAA@S YuyvomEva Kai TA 
un Kata dow). These conditions show very clearly that 
the true rulers can be only philosophers or dialecticians, 
though Plato representing a conversation with untrained 
simple hearers did not lay a special stress upon the terms. 
At the end of the Laws he resumes the two chief points 
of his doctrine, the priority of the soul and the rule of 
reason in the universe (967 Db). It is the aim of the 
philosopher to apply the whole of his general knowledge 
also to moral problems and to explain the reasons of 
everything reasonable (967 E: ouvOeacdwevos ypnonras 
mpos Ta TOV NO@Y EmiTNOEIpaTA Kal VOMLA cUVAPKLOTTOVTOS, 
daa TE NOyor EYE, ToUTwy Suvatos 7 Sovvat TOV Aoyov). He 
who possesses knowledge is also bound to transmit it to 
others according to his best ability (7380 B: 6ca dyad tus. 
KéxTnta SuvaTa fun ovo avTov exe GNA Kal AAXoLs pETA- 
SiSdvar* Kal Tov wav pEeTAadWWOVTA ws AKpPOTaTOV Xp?) Tysar). 
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In all parts of the Laws, and on every occasion, Plato 
exalts the power of reason in the universe and in human 
life ; in these respects the Laws agrees perfectly with the 
Tumaeus. Reason is the leading power for gods and men 
(631 D: Ta pév avOpariva eis Ta Ostia, Ta 83 Oela eis Tov 
nyeuwova vodv Evuravta BXérevv), binds all virtues into one 
(632 0: wavra tadra Evydncas o vods, cf. 963 A), rules over 
everything (875 D), has produced everything (890 D: vod 
yé gore yevvnuata Kata AOyov dpOdv), helps the soul in its 
movements (897 B: juyy .. vodv . . mpocraBovca aisi 
Oeiov op0as Ogovea), and has ordered the universe (966 #: 
voods TO Tav SiaxexoounKkews). For readers who everywhere 
in Plato see the theory of ideas, this reason so often spoken 
of might mean an impersonal reason ; but if we consider 
the exceeding importance of God and souls in the latest 
phase of Platonism, no possible doubt is left that vods is 
the reason which can exist only in a thinking soul. Ina 
similar way 1gnorance is represented as the source of evil 
(688 c). The worst ignorance leads to the prevalence of 
the lower activities of the soul (689 8B), and its worst form 
is ignorance which feigns to be wisdom (863 ©: dyvo.av 
éyouv av Tis TOV aGuapTnuaTwv aitiav ovK dy ryevdourTO .. . 
duTAovv, Stav apabaivyn tis un povov aryvola Evveyopevos, 
arrAa Kal b0&n codias, ws eid@s TavTehOs Tepl & pndamads 
oide). To this belongs all the wrong learning which is 
dreaded by Plato as worse indeed than pure ignorance 
(819 A: doBodmar... Tovs hupevovs... walnpdtwv, Kakds 
S jupévovs * ovdapod yap Sewov ovdé ohodpov arretpia tadv 
TAVTOV OVOE MEeyLoTOV KaKOY, GAN 9 TWohUTELpla Kal TOND- 
padia peta kakns aywyhs yiryverat Tov TovTwV wElCwv Cnpula). 

Plato maintains his right here, as in the Politicus, 
to judge for himself about the length of his explanations 
on any simple subject (642 A: oxomd 67, wn d0€av tpiv 
Tapdoxowar Tepl opiKpod MOANA eye . . . TO O& 7 KATA 
iow advtov SidpOwors odk dv dvvaito avev povorkijs opOo- 
TnT0s Tote aahis ovd’ ikavoy éy Tots Adyous arodaPelv). 
If everything is truly known and explained, the length of 
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the explanation is easily recognised as corresponding to 
the importance of the subject (645 : évapyeotépou 8 avtoo 
yevouévou ... Kal TO TEepl THs év Tots olvors SvaTpLBAs, ri) 
SoEacbeln piv av sivar pavrov, Tépe phKos TOAD AOYwY TEPLT- 
Tov sipnuévov, pavein b& Tay av tows TOD pHKOUS Y avTaV 
ovUK amraéton). 

The distinction between thing, name, and definition, 
brought forward as a logical instrument with the purpose 
of identifying the soul with the self-moving movement, is 
already known from earlier dialogues, but it leads here to 
a far-reaching generalisation. All possible questions 
appear to be reduced to only two kinds: either asking 
the name of a subject of which the definition is given, or 
asking the definition of a given name (895D: dp’ ov« ap 
20érovs TEepl ExacTov Tpla vosiy’ bv pEev THY ovoiav, Ev Sé THS 
ovalas Tov oyou, Ev d= TO dvowa’ Kal 81) Kal EpwTHTELS ElvaL 
mept TO dv aay Sv0.—mTas Sv0 ;—ToTs wv hpov ExacTov 
TOUVOMA TPOTELVOMEVOY ALTO TOV NOYoOV amatTEiv, ToTE b= TOV 
NOyor avTov mpoTEvopmEvoy épwTav ad Tovvoua). Those who 
know only names without being able to give definitions 
have no true knowledge of anything. Thus knowledge is 
here, as in the dialectical dialogues, based on definitions 
(964 A: cf. Soph. 218 c). 

Among the allusions to scientific investigations one 
of the most remarkable is the reduction of all material 
appearances, including colours, temperatures, pressure, 
taste, to physical movements, which consist, only of 
agglomeration and dispersion of atoms (here not ex- 
pressly mentioned), analysis and synthesis of matter 
(897 A: Kuwnoes cwpdtwv ayovor Tavta sis avknow Kal 
bOlow Kai Sivaxpiow Kai obyKxpicw Kai TovTOLs émopuévas 
Oepporntas, w>veevs, Bapvtntas, Kovpotntas, oKANPOV Kar 
parakov, NevKov Kal perdav, advoTnpdv Kal yrv«v). This 
audacious anticipation of modern views is one of Plato’s 
many happy guesses, which produce on the impartial 


reader the strange impression of an unaccountable a priori 
knowledge of nature. 
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The breadth of view about the whole of Being is 
shown also in repeated references to the great periods of 
time which have elapsed since the beginning of life on 
earth. Millions of states have existed, grown, and decayed, 
with many changes in their constitutions (676 BC: uupias 
emi puplas nuiv yeyovace modes ev TOUTS TO YpdVM, KATA 
Tov avtov 6& TOD mARHOovs ROyov ovK éAaTTOUS éPOappéevat, 
TeToNTEvpEVaL © ad Tacas TOMTElAS TOANAKLS EKATTAXOD). 
Nothing is new, and everything must be sought and found 
again after it had been lost and forgotten (677 D: pupsdxcs 
pupa ern SieddvOavev Tovs TOTE, Yidva 6 ag’ ov . . . KaTa- 
gavh yeyove). It is even doubted whether human life 
had any beginning, and this confirms our interpretation 
of the myth told in the Timaeuws. The Athenian philo- 
sopher is speaking to people unaccustomed to the con- 
ception of an infinite past, and still he says clearly that 
the long periods referred to are only a symbol of the actual 
eternity of mankind (781E: e&... yp mavt’ dvdpa 
Evvvoeiv, os 7) TOV avOpaTwV YyévEerts 7) TO TapdTay apxiVy 
ovdeulay ethnyev ov’ Eber Tote ye TedevTHV, 782A: adr’ jy 
TE GEL KL EoTAL TAVTMS 1) UAKOS Te THS apyhs ad’ ov yéyovev 
apnyavoy av xpdvov cov yeyovoes ay én). 

It forms a curious contrast to this enlarged horizon 
that in the Laws, as in the Timaeus and Critias, Athens 
is praised as it had never been since the death of Socrates 
(642 CG: dco.’ AOnvaiwy ciciv ayaboi Svadepdvtws ial TOLODTOL, 
doxel adnOéatata AeyecOar). This reconciliation with the 
natal city may be explained by the success of the Academy 
of which we see some trace in the constant allusions to 
the great importance of education (642 a, 644, 653 a ¢, 
803 pb, 9654). But the old enmity against the poets 
remains unabated; they are submitted to a severe cen- 
sure (816 n-817 c), and often ill-treated (890 a, 964 c, 
967 c). Thus we see Plato remaining faithful to many of 
his most important doctrines up to his latest age. His 
love of knowledge and science is not lessened by the cir- 
cumstance that he devoted his latest years to a popular 
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exposition of practicable political schemes. What he had 
discovered in earlier years,—the fixity of knowledge as 
opposed to the inconstancy of opinions,—remained for him 
a permanent truth. Only the ideas which were at first 
credited with a substantial existence out of the mind have 
been later enclosed in souls, and the hierarchy of souls 
became the highest reality, the last explanation of the 
problem of existence. These souls are free to fall or to 
rise according to their own will, and they have the power 
of becoming the source of evil. But a divine Providence 
leads those who trust their inspirations out of all troubles 
to a higher and better life, of which our life on earth is 
only a small and insignificant part. This latest form of 
Platonism comes remarkably near the views of later 
religions, and itis Plato’s peculiar merit to have progressed 
so far by his perfected method of dialectical investigation. 


517 


CHAPTER X 


PLATO § LOGIC 


WE have been obliged to include many psychological and 
metaphysical theories in our account of the origin and 
growth of Plato’s logic, in order to illustrate the stages of 
his development and to confirm by every possible hint the 
conclusions about the chronology of his works built upon 
the study of his style. It is now our purpose to give a 
general view of Plato’s logic and its development, with- 
out special reference to texts or to chronological difficulties 
which have been sufficiently dealt with in the preceding 
chapters. Here we may also supplement our direct 
information on the subject by probable inferences as to 
some aspects of logical theory and practice which did not 
find a full expression in Plato’s literary production. For 
this most certainly is one of the results of the above 
inquiry. Plato did not care to write all he knew, nor 
were his works intended to be handbooks of any science. 
All of them, not excepting the Laws, had the character 
of academic programmes, dealing with some question in 
order to attract the reader’s attention to more difficult 
problems, and referring for the solution of these to oral 
teaching. Much as has been said about the last page of 
the Phaedrus, and of the neglect of writing it seems to 
imply, this interesting passage has not been sufficiently 
compared with the concluding pages of the Laws, in 
which we find about thirty years later much the 
same opinion. Nor is it difficult to point out many other 
passages In which oral teaching is recommended as the 
true teaching, as a serious occupation, contrasted with 
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literature as a pastime, a noble pastime, though it can 
never be so serious as the seed implanted in living souls 
by living intercourse with a living teacher. 

This ‘game’ of writing was never despised by Plato, as 
some interpreters of the Phaedrus have wrongly inferred. 
In the Symposiwm (209 D#), in the Phaedrus (278 c), and 
in the Laws (858 c). Plato insists on the literary character 
of the work of the lawgiver, which he esteems as the 
noblest model of literary production. But literature has 
its limits, and is not comparable to life; life, not ltera- 
ture, is Plato’s aim; the soul and its ideas, not words nor 
speeches, claim his highest attention. He wrote for those 
who could not hear him, and play with him at the 
laborious game described in the Parmenides ; also for his 
pupils who had lived through some of the problems 
fixed by him in writing; but to the end he regarded 
his works as artistic reminiscences of a small part of his 
thoughts, and of some of the conversations held in the 
Academy. We have therefore no reason to suppose that 
any part of his philosophy has been fully expressed in 
his works, though we may look at these as sufficient 
evidence of his thought, enabling us to acquire a fair and 
probable conception of his theories. 

In earlier days Logic seems not to have had much 
interest for him. His small dialogues and the Protagoras 
contain attempts at definition, and proceed generally by 
induction in a manner which, so far as our knowledge 
goes, does not differ from the mode of Socrates. Moral 
questions are chiefly discussed, without any special 
attention to logical difficulties, except perhaps the mention 
of a science of science in the Charmides, in which dialogue 
also the term ovAXoyioaduevos is applied to a formal syllo- 
gism of the form Cesare. This need not appear very 
startling even at an early stage of Plato’s literary career. 
Inferences are older than Logic, and even the term for 
the process of inference is older than Plato. The absence 
of logical preoccupations is also manifest in the Prota- 
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goras, notwithstanding all the praise there bestowed 
upon knowledge and the incidental observation about 
the invalidity of the conversion of universal affirmative 
judgments. This is a sign rather of logical practice than 
of logical theory. Anybody who thinks consciously must 
notice that an universal affirmative judgment cannot 
undergo total conversion, or that it can be converted only 
into a particular affirmation. This is not yet a beginning 
of logic, just as the distinction of transparent and opaque 
bodies is not a beginning of optics. 

The first start in Plato’s logic is made in the Meno, 
and it is a very remarkable beginning, because besides the 
lesson in generalisation at the opening, this dialogue contains 
a foreshadowing of Plato’s latest thought: the foundation 
of our a priort knowledge on the supposition of a previous 
existence of each soul, and the highest axiom of the unity 
of the universe indicated as the source of the similarity of 
souls. Here also true opinion is repeatedly distinguished 
from knowledge as’a different power, parallel to the 
distinction of substance and appearance. These are the 
great lines on which Plato progressed all his life, and 
their expression in the Meno is a strong confirmation of 
that psychological theory according to which youthful 
genius foresees the chief results of its later labours. 
This psychological theory is here in so far confirmed, as 
Plato is supposed to have written the Meno at the age of 
thirty-three, certainly a very early age for a Greek writer. 
Those who in the name of the same theory attributed the 
Phaedrus to a youth of twenty-five seem to have been 
unaware of the great logical superiority of the Phaedrus 
over the Meno, which is evidently written after the death 
of Socrates, and probably after 395 B.c. (as is shown by 
the mention of Ismenias). 

However important are the logical theories of the 
Meno, the method here followed still remains Socratic. It 
is by induction and experience that Plato attempts to 
prove the pre-existence of the soul, not by that logical 
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necessity which is so much employed in the Republic and 
later works. Also hypothetical reasoning, or the follow- 
ing out of the consequences of each hypothesis before its 
truth is decided, is here evidently introduced for the first 
time and is admittedly taken from mathematical experi- 
ence, while at a later time it is constantly used as a very 
familiar method. 

The practical and inductive character of the Meno is 
common to this dialogue with the Huthydemus ; in which 
examples of Sophisms are quoted and refuted, without 
any attempt at a general discussion on the origin of 
error. The Gorgias insists on the permanence and con- 
sistency of true knowledge without attempting to go 
deeper into the question of its nature: still the ethical 
results of this dialogue are affirmed as knowledge with 
a certainty very much opposed to the earlier Socratic 
ignorance. It was natural that at this point of his philo- 
sophical development Plato should begin to consider with 
greater attention the question of method. He had arrived 
at the truth in individual ethics, and he saw that truth 
assailed by the vulgar eloquence of his opponents. In the 
Gorgias, despite his apparent condemnation of eloquence, 
he challenged eloquence and rhetoric in a somewhat 
rhetorical manner. 

But he was already on the way to a new armoury 
for the conquest of truth, and we see in the Cratylus 
the first logical dialogue—the question debated being 
the relation of thought to language,—certainly a logical 
question. It is decided against the current identifica- 
tion of speech with thought, and this is a great victory 
of Plato not only over his contemporary adversaries, but 
over a natural and almost invincible tendency of the 
human mind to credit words with more importance than 
they deserve. The question raised in the Cratylws,—what 
is the true substance of things, as distinguished from their 
changing appearances?—is not definitively answered, 
but certain allusions make it probable that Plato had 
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already conceived the supremacy of ideas over the human 
mind and over the world of appearances. The transition 
from Socratic notions to Platonic ideas may have been 
effected in Plato’s mind long before he represented it in 
his writings. It would therefore be useless to seek in 
his works a first mention or first exposition of the theory 
of ideas. Eternal unchangeable ideas independent of the 
human mind have arisen suddenly as a beautiful vision, 
and this vision he represented with masterly skill in the 
Symposium, where it is prepared by a scale of succeeding 
views of Love and Beauty. A more detailed account of 
the ideas is given in the Phaedo, a dialogue in which 
logical questions take almost an equal place with meta- 
physical investigation. 

If we take the description of ideas literally, they 
appear to have been for Plato true substances, existing 
outside every consciousness. But this conception being 
very difficult to realise, it may be that Plato did not 
intend to convey it by his highly metaphorical language, 
and that he only endeavoured to illustrate the fixity 
and objectivity of ideas as contrasted with the in- 
stability and subjectivity of appearances. Objectivity 
does not require substantial existence: anything that by 
its logical nature must be universally admitted is an 
objective truth. The difference between this objectivity 
and the objectivity of substances may not yet have been 
fully realised by Plato, and in many passages of the 
Symposium and Phaedo, as well as of the Republic and 
Phaedrus, the ideas appear to exist outside the world 
and outside souls, forming a separate and more perfect 
universe of true Being, the model and the cause of the 
apparent universe of matter. 

This period of Middle Platonism, durimg which the 
Republic and Phaedrus were written, and to which also 
the two immediately preceding dialogues might be re- 
ferred, shows in many details an increasing interest in 
logical studies. Hypothetical proceeding is supplemented 
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by the careful classification of notions, and the aim of 
science is stated to be the reduction of all truths to one 
highest principle. The difference between knowledge and 
opinion is explained by the difference of their objects : 
knowledge refers only to eternal ideas; opinion to 
changing appearances. The test of truth is consistency, 
and the universal relation of all parts of knowledge 
affords a mutual confirmation for each of them, all de- 
pending upon one central idea of the Good, or the final 
cause of the universe. Ideas, being inaccessible to the 
senses, are still very much clearer and more distinct to 
thought than material things to the senses. A truth 
only then deserves our full confidence, if 1t be above 
every sense illusion, and based on the intuition of pure 
ideas, which alone are the object of knowledge. Among 
the notions which acquire an increased importance in 
the period of the Republic the term dvvauis is the most 
important, as it leads to the later conception of self- 
moving souls. In the Phaedrus this latter conception 
appears for the first time, and may be looked upon as the 
starting point of the logical reform initiated in the 
Theaetetus and Parmenides. 

In these essentially critical dialogues logical cate- 
gories as the highest kinds of notions are introduced and 
enumerated for the first time, while the ideas of the 
Good and of the Beautiful which played such a great 
part in Middle Platonism are less prominent. More- 
over, the existence of ideas outside conscious souls is 
completely abandoned, and the importance of soul as a 
first principle of movement is greater than in the period of 
Middle Platonism. Appearances remain illusory, but 
a certain reality of the material world is recognised in so 
far as all happening and all Becoming is reduced to move- 
ment, movement being either change of position in space 
or change of quality ina soul. This view of a real world 
acted upon by souls remains throughout the later 
Platonism. The old conception of substantial ideas is 
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criticised in the Parmenides in amanner that may suggest 
a doubt whether it had ever been maintained by Plato in 
the crude form admitted by his interpreters. 

With the Sophist our philosopher begins a dialectical 
period during which the classification of notions is his 
chief aim. The notion of being or substance now occupies 
the first place, and is made the subject of very special 
investigations. It is found that it applies to the soul 
generally or to souls in a higher degree than to anything 
else. Knowledge ceases to be a pure intuition, and 
becomes the product of thought as a co-ordinating agency. 
This activity of thought has produced the existing order 
in the material universe, and our individual thought is a 
reproduction of the more perfect divine thoughts. The 
continuity of human science is based on our historical 
knowledge of the efforts of our predecessors. Classifi- 
cation and co-ordination, analysis and synthesis, are the 
two powerful instruments of inquiry. Soul and move- 
ment are the ultimate explanation of everything that 
happens. 

These views, brought forward in the three dialectical 
dialogues (Sophist, Politicus, Philebus), are also maintained 
in the latest group of Timaeus, Critias, and Laws. The 
system of latest Platonism is no longer a system of ideas, 
but a system of souls, of different and increasing perfection, 
from the lowest soul of a plant to the souls of stars which 
are termed gods. Above all rises the ruling soul of the 
universe, the world’s maker and ordainer, a divine Provi- 
dence, which places each soul in the right place, and 
allots it its proper task in a series of successive lives 
extending over millions of years, probably without 
beginning and without end. Knowledge is acquired by 
each soul through its own exertions, increased by constant 
exercise and imparted by teaching. Ideas exist only in 
souls—they are eternal and unchangeable because their 
first model is created by God in his own thought. Thus 
ideas are the patterns of reality, and their existence in 
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souls is named true Being. But they are not now 
suddenly perceived in ecstatic visions, as in the period of 
Middle Platonism. They must be created and elaborated 
by each soul in its own turn, and sought for by the logical 
exercises of classification, generalisation, and division. 

The logical rules given by Plato refer chiefly to these 
elementary operations. Each notion should be subdivided 
into as few parts as possible, and dichotomy according to 
the law of contradiction is always preferred. Sometimes 
a greater number of subdivisions is allowed, but we are 
asked to show what essential differences distinguish each 
part from all others. This is more specially applied to 
the kinds of animals, or living beings, which extend from 
the vegetable kingdom to the Gods. We are warned 
against the error of selecting superficial marks for the 
distinction of kinds. Each kind of beings has by its 
nature and by God’s design one really essential peculiarity 
which should be found and manifested. The exact defi- 
nition of notions is the chief condition of a consistent 
system of knowledge, and must be independent of the pre- 
judice produced by the use of language. Thought precedes 
language, and speech is but an instrument of thought; 
true eloquence being the privilege of the thinker. In 
this respect Plato’s logic appears to be more independent 
of the traditional forms of language than the logic of 
Aristotle, while his range of investigation, if less minute, 
was scarcely less universal. 

Plato, unlike Aristotle, did not attempt to leave in his 
writings a full account of his teaching, and thus it is 
probable that his teaching included more logical rules 
than those enunciated in his works. We find in them a 
frequent use of syllogisms, and though this does not 
imply that he had brought the theory of syllogism to 
that precise form which it has taken in the works 
of Aristotle, there is a distinct progress in the form of 
reasoning from the Socratic dialogues up to the latest age 
of Plato. It would be a very interesting subject for a 
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special investigation to collect and compare the logical 
fallacies which are found very often in the earliest 
writings, while they are rare in the latest group. Such 
a special inquiry could not be included in the present 
work, as our chief aim was a representation of Plato’s 
logic and theory of knowledge in their relation to some 
psychological and metaphysical doctrines. We have seen 
that Plato altered his primitive idealism into a more com- 
prehensive philosophy, recognising the soul and a definite 
number of souls as the chief active powers of existence. 
This conclusion of latest Platonism is Plato’s greatest 
discovery, far more important in philosophy than his dis- 
covery of the fixity of ideas. It has been strangely 
overlooked by many readers of Plato, and first of all by 
Aristotle, whose authority gained a lasting ascendency on 
the opinion of Plato’s other interpreters. We have seen 
that the philosopher’s genius anticipated many discoveries 
of modern science, as for instance the identification of 
heat and light with movement, the existence of invisible 
organisms in the seminal fluid of animals, the periodic 
changes in the movements of stars, the reduction of all 
material changes to aggregation and dispersion (or, as it 
has been termed recently, to integration and differentiation), 
the distinction between atoms and molecules, the composi- 
tion of each molecule of water out of two atoms of one gas 
and one atom of another, &c. The same wonderful power 
of intuitive knowledge he displayed also in reference to 
purely philosophical questions. He is the first idealist, 
and has given rise to a long succession of idealistic philo- 
sophers from his own time to that of Hegel. But in his 
later stage of thought he anticipated that new course of 
philosophy which led Descartes two thousand years later to 
seek the origin of all knowledge in individual consciousness, 
and Kant to seek in the categories a priort forms of all 
appearances. How far Plato advanced on this road can 
easily be seen from the above survey of his theories. We 
do not pretend to say that Descartes or Kant added nothing 
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to Plato’s views. But there are in Plato’s latest works 
clear anticipations of the most important theories of 
Descartes and Kant, and also of Leibniz’s view of Divine 
Providence. 

This need not appear surprising to serious seekers 
after Truth. Truth about Being, so far as it is attainable 
to man, must be essentially the same now as in Plato’s 
times. Thinkers of his power are so exceedingly rare in 
the history of mankind that nobody among his successors 
can claim to be his peer. Power of thought and power 
of expressing thought were united in this great thinker 
and great writer to an extent which never has been again 
attained. Other great philosophers, such as Descartes 
and Leibniz, while they enjoyed the same personal inde- 
pendence as Plato, did not devote their lives so exclusively 
to philosophy. Those who spent their lives in study and 
teaching, as Kant or Hegel did, were deprived at the 
beginning of that material independence which is the 
indispensable condition for the full display of philo- 
sophical power. Thus even the greatest of our philoso- 
phers labour, as compared with Plato, under the constraint 
of a certain inevitable one-sidedness and personal limita- 
tion, from which Plato was free. He had all the highest 
conditions for making the most of his passage through 
earthly life. Of noble ancestry, he inherited a bodily 
strength and power enabling him to sustain the efforts 
necessary in order to acquire all the knowledge of his 
times and to increase it; he was not compelled in any 
way to struggle for material existence, being a wealthy 
citizen in the wealthiest city of his times; he was 
born after a generation which included some of the 
greatest poets of mankind, and had himself an exceptional 
poetical talent, which he reserved entirely for the purposes 
of his philosophical teaching. He did not live in isola- 
tion, like Descartes or Spinoza, nor in a whirl of worldly 
interests, like Leibniz, nor in humiliating dependence 
upon an absolute government, hke Kant or Hegel. His 
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freedom of speech and teaching was actually secured by the 
crime committed against Socrates, because the Athenians 


were not likely to repeat it after the reaction produced by 


the writings of Socrates’ pupils, and because religious 
intolerance was on the decline. Amidst all these favour- 
able conditions imagine a divine soul of the greatest 
power, disposing of all means in the fulfilment of a 
providential mission: that of showing for the first time 
the fixity of ideas and the infinite dignity of the human 
soul. What limits can be set to the intellectual progress 
of such a philosopher? He stands far above his great 
teacher, far above his great pupil, alone in his incompar- 
able greatness, and his works are only a splendid re- 
membrance of his living activity, the result of the least 
serious of his endeavours. What amount of his influence 
was transmitted to his pupils from generation to gene- 
ration we can only guess: but for us Plato’s dialogues 
are unique as a literary and philosophical monument, and 
deserve the greatest attention of all who long for meta- 
physical Truth, who remain unsatisfied with the world of 
appearances and with the passing aims of material life. 
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GENEALOGY indifferent to Plato: 888 

GENETIC method: 52 

GENITIVES: 71, 130, 181 

GENNADIOS: 8 

GENOVESI: 2, 18 

GENUS and species: 466 

GroLoGy, modern, confirming Plato’s 
views: 380 

GromErRy : 208, 228-9, 299, 444 

Gerore of Trebizond: 9 

Gnoreit: 11, 200, 202, 208, 205 

GERCKE: 348, 356 

GILTBAUER: 204 

GocLENIUS: 15 

Gop, model of philosophers: 201, 479; 
creator of ideas: 818; knows truth: 
481, 509; ignores pleasure and pain: 
488; ordered the chaos: 475; his 
retirement from the world: 475, 486; 
his aims: 469 

GoETHE on style: 79; his style: 153 

GOMPERZ: 72, 120, 126, 207, 242, 851-2 

Goon, idea of; 294-5, 298, 869, 414, 434, 
475; a self-sufficient aim: 285; 
wherein consisting: 463; compared 
with the sun: 298 

Goretas, his relation to Plato: 61; 
compared with Cephalus: 272; 
teacher of Isocrates: 848 

Goretas, Plato’s dialogue: style: 155, 
167; form: 893, 486; date: 189; 
relation to Apol.: 214; Crito: 202, 
2143" Charm. : 203837 Pros: :) 195; 
207, 213-5; Meno: 213-5; Euthyd.: 
218; Orat.: 215, 221, 227-9, 231-2; 
Symp.: 239, 243; Phaedo: 262, 274, 
275; Rep.: 267, 270, 272-8, 275, 281, 
288, 321; Phaedr.: 356; convenient 
Bieadane of stylistic comparison : 

i) 

GossE: 281 

GRAESSE: 11 

GRAMMATICAL peculiarities ; 88 

GRASER ; 25 

Gray: 281 

GRorTeE : 5, 29, 56, 826, 458, 492 

GRUNWALD: 184 

GUGGENHEIM : 17, 210 

GUNrHER: 25 


HAENISscH : 827 

HAnpwririnG compared with style: 
66 

Happiness : 308 ; of philosophers : 311 

HARLEY DRE Sancy: 11 

Harmony as educational factor : 287; 
of numbers; 801 

Harris : 25 

Haypuck : 280 

HAYMANN : 24 

HEARING a higher sense; 246 
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Heat a mode of motion: 374 
HeatuH : 280 

HEGEL: 18, 260, 525 
HEMEMANN: 19 


Heicu: 24 
HEINZE : 59 
Heitz: 5 


HELLENES compared with Barbarians : 
261, 446 

Hebwie : 15 

H®ERACLES: 888 

HeERACLITUS : 61, 221, 246, 258, 378 

HeERBarRtT: 16, 17, 25 

Heresies of Plato: 11 

HERET: 240 

HERMANN: 18-21, 83, 40-2, 47-9, 197-8, 
208, 207, 234, 261, 278, 822, 827, 852, 
356, 385, 507 

HeERMOCRATES, intended dialogue : 85 

HeERMODORUS : 43, 49 

Heroportus : 112 

Hesrop : 112 

HEUSDE : 16-17 

HEyYDER: 18, 26 

Hiatus: 71, 88, 101, 437 

Hrpparcu, spurious dialogue: 75, 194 

Hrppras: 61, 346 

Hippras, dialogue of dubious authenti- 
city: 75, 194 

Hirze : 22-3, 197, 207, 216, 259, 438, 
441, 458 

Hisine: 10 

HistoricaL method, applied to Plato: 
29-31, 50; in Plato’s writings: 865, 
881, 416, 434 

Horrer: 72, 107, 125, 126 

HoELScHER: 827 

HoEruzer: 17 

HorrMann: 24 

HoiumMann: 14 

Houzner : 3842 

Homer: 112, 318, 827, 856, 896 

Homma: 240, 241 

Horr: 478 

Horizon of Plato widening: 261, 828, 
380, 880, 414 

Horn: 207, 215, 459, 465 

Hui: 62, 230, 242, 484, 454, 457-9 

Human nothingness: 86, 297, 503 

Hypornmusis, use of: 253, 256-7, 302, 
805 

HyportHmeticaL reasoning: 208, 277, 
520 


Icn, 482 

IDEALISM : 240, 252, 259, 267, 360, 433, 
447 

Ines as substances: 16, 25, 296, 860, 
368 ; criticised : 401, 448, 505, 521-3 ; 
identical with their representation : 
257, 353; not incompatible with 
categories ; 882; as perfect notions: 
15, 25, 48, 859, 404, 407, 422, 492; 
objects of thought: 247, 805, 338, 
408, 406, 474, 522; objective: 860, 
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521; permanent : 508; eternal ; 465, 
482; progressing: 407; found by 
definition : 340; in the union of par- 
ticulars: 464; created by the soul: 
524; innate: 209; existing in the 
soul: 258, 447, 464, 469, 516; in 
divine mind ; 470, 477; common to 
men and gods: 258; how known: 
235, 250, 258, 359, 521; not indefi- 
nitely multiplied : 318, 402; models: 
299, 403, 477; theory of ideas: 225, 
271, 280-1, 291, 467; terminology of 
ideas: 212; their origin: 217 

IDENTIFICATION by external tests: 66 

IpEnTITY predicated of different percep- 
tions: 373 

IGNORANCE distinguished from opinion : 
308; ugliness of the soul: 432; ill- 
ness: 490; source of evil: 513 

Inu: 17 

Inuusions of thought: 427 

ImMANENCE of ideas: 242, 254 

Imme: 100 

InniscH: 5 

Inmortat part of the soul: 479 

ImmorvTaity of fame: 239, 262-3 

Immortality of the soul: doubtful: 
201; a tale of priests: 209; valuable 
only with knowledge: 210; produced 
by knowledge: 235; proved: 260-2, 
314, 816, 332; a divine privilege: 
478 

ImpreRFECT things have no ideas: 404; 
their existence explained: 501 

ImpPERvEcTION of method acknow- 
ledged : 279 

IMPERSONAL expressions : 128 

ImpoRTANCE of stylistic peculiarities: 
148, 146-151 

ImputED knowledge: 81 

INCONCLUSIVENESS common to the 
Socratic and to the critical stage : 
384 

INconsISTENCY of Janguage: 229 

INCONVERTIBILITY : 205 

INDEFINITE progress of generalisation : 
403 

INDESTRUCTIBILITY of the uncondi- 
tioned: 354 

INDEXING missed: 58, 68 

INDIRECT investigation : 252 

InpDrviDvVAL and state : 267 

INDIVIDUAL soul: 335, 426, 468, 502 

Inprvipuaity of style: 66 

INDIVISIBLE kinds: 420 

Inpuction: 195, 201, 209 

INFALLIBILITY : 1, 206, 209, 213, 216 

INFINITESIMAL calculus: 65, 301 

InFLUENCE of bad teachers: 810 

In1TsaTIoN to dialectic: 298, 364 

Inquisition based on Plato’s prin- 
ciples: 445 

INTELLECTUAL pleasure : 462; fecun- 
dity: 310 

INTERNATIONAL relations; 324, 348 
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INTERROGATIONS : 81, 100, 187, 209, 
320-1 

INTOLERANCE : 206, 444-5 

Inrropuctrions to text editions? 78, 83, 
99 

INTUITION : 251, 258, 293, 368, 522; 
requires training : 236, 368 

INVENTION of words: 67, 112,115 

Inversion of words: 71, 87 

INVISIBLE Being: 301, 484 

Io, Plato’s dialogue; 75,194 

Ionic dative: 88 

IPHICRATES: 207, 887 

Trony : 209, 215 

IsMENIAS : 210 

IsocraTEs, relation to Plato: 4, 57, 61, 
107, 211, 215, 244, 288-9, 330, 341, 
348, 846-8, 350, 387 


JACKSON : 28, 56, 383, 386 

JAHN : 240 

JAMBLICHUS: 15 

JANET ; 18 

JECHT: 105 

JEZIENICKI: 886 

JEZIERSKI: 198 

JOWETT : 56, 89, 185, 225, 229, 237, 327 
336, 419, 488, 453, 492 

JUDGMENT, choice between affirmation 
and negation: 376; first element of 
knowledge: 429-31; act of pure 
thought: 468; relation to sentence : 
480 

JUSTICE: 284-5, 381 

JUVENILE logic: 809, 408, 463 


Kant on formal logic: 1; on Plato’s 
ideas: 26,80; compared with Plato : 
19; in his views on knowledge: 33 ; 
on movement : 867; on ideas: 223, 
840, 361, 447; on antinomies: 406; 
on practical reason: 278; on cate- 
gories: 525; in his evolution from 
dogmatism to criticism : 37, 191, 349 ; 
his life: 526 

Kassar: 241, 353 

KAyYssLER: 77 

KECKERMANN: 10-11 

KerpHatos: 410 

Kreseu: 19 

Kinps of Being: 415; of reasoning: 
864; of souls: 887, 344 

KLEINPAUL : 17 

Kyowine subject a substance: 223 

KNOWLEDGE, progress of : 1-2, 80-3 

KNOWLEDGE defined: 288, 371, 466; 
its fixity : 812, 478, 495, 516; its in- 
fallibility : 209, 251, 294; its objects : 
201, 203, 204, 222, 252, 265, 293, 360, 
426; its highest principle: 382; its 
divine origin: 491; its conditions : 
377; its possession not implied by its 
acquisition : 372; produced by the 
soul: 875, 479; based on intuition: 
294 ; on judgment: 875, 480; 
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definitions : 878, 514; increased by 
training : 370, 406,523 ; not found in 
words: 227; hindered by the body : 
247; as aim of life: 265, 309; its re- 
lation to tradition : 509; to opinion : 
32, 205, 213, 223, 285, 317, 871, 469, 
473, 493, 507, 509, 519, 522 

Kock: 19 

KONSTANTINIDOS : 5 

KoprtscH: 78 

KopuHiInioTEs : 197 

KraMM : 25 

KriscHeE : 351 

Kroun : 56, 60, 268, 287, 319 

KRoOSCHEL : 207 

KuEHN: 24 

KuGLeEeR: 117, 142, 242 

KUNERT: 322 


Laporious play: 284 

Lacues, Plato’s dialogue: style: 165; 
form: 3898; authenticity : 204-5 ; 
date: 204; relation to Charm.: 204; 
to Prot. : 206; to Meno: 204, 208 ; 
to Gorg.: 203; to Rep. : 288 

LANGE : 77 

Latest group of Plato’s dialogues: 75, 
90, 93, 101, 187-40, 157, 178, 188, 190, 
472 

Lavoisier: 484 

Law OF CONTRADICTION : 258, 277, 307, 
318 

LAW OF GRAVITATION: 1 

Law OF STYLISTIC AFFINITY: 152 

Laws matter of opinion: 509 

LEARNING a reminiscence: 247 

LEFEVRE : 24 

LEFRANC : 25 

Lures: Plato’s dialogue: style: 88, 
157, 182; form: 894, 487; date: 
472-3 ; relation to Kuthyph. : 492; 
to Prot. : 71, 91; to Phaedo: 3386, 
341; to Rep.: 87, 499; to Phaedr.: 
382-5, 846, 425, 495, 499,511,517; to 
Theaet. : 91, 366; te Parm.: 91, 366; 
to Soph. : 427, 506; to Polit. : 454-5, 
508, 518; to Tim.: 495, 500, 501, 506, 
509, 518, 515; as standard of com- 
parison: 67, 152 

Lrnrs: 240 

Lerpniz : 191, 447, 526 

Lricu Aston: 24 

LENORMANT: 230 

Le Roy: 240 

LESSING on style: 79 

LEVEQUE : 26, 285 

LEVERRIER: 300 

Lexicon Platonicum needed : 69, 73 

LICHTENSTADT: 18 

LIEBHOLD: 242, 353 

Lire peculiar to soul: 275, 425, 497 

Licur produced by motion: 874 

Limrrine determinations; 211 

Lina: 129, 141, 242 

LINGENBERG: 100 


Lineurstics, Plato’s view on: 65 
Lirerary character of Plato’s works: 
213, 220, 240, 265, 269, 316, 413, 518 
Lirprary composition, how  con- 

sidered by Plato: 344, 518 
LITERARY inactivity : 391, 398, 412 
Loca connection indicated by adjec- 

tives: 117 
Loonts praised ; 473 
LopcE : 216 
Loetc of Plato: 17, 28-32, 251, 517 
LocicaL distinctions: 282; necessity : 

316, 867, 467, 496; operations: 95; 

progress: 3801; standard: 201 ; 

terms: 214 
LonGER way: 279-80 
Lorze: 25-7 
Lover akind of madness: 331; activity 

of the mortal soul: 478 
Lowrey: 15 
Luckow : 230 
Lukas: 18, 434, 446 
Lycrum: 5 
Lysras: 4, 57,212, 244, 326, 330 
Lysis: a dialogue of dubious authen- 

ticity : 75, 194 


Manvnzss affects sensations: 875 

MaGurre : 25 

Masoriry incompetent: 451 

MANUFACTURED things, ideas of: 225, 
313, 359 

Martinivs: 19, 81, 101 

Materiau world: 250, 470, 495, 522 

MATERIALISM : 875, 433 

MATHEMATICAL notions : 
studies 
465, 511 

Matrer: 476, 482-4 

Mazonr: 10 

Measure of text: 180, 141, 192 

Measure: absolute and relative: 451, 
503 

Mercuanicatcause: 485, See EFFICIENT 

MEDICINE: 465 

Mzcaxic school, influenced by Plato: 
44; of no influence on Plato: 35, 
49-45, 49, 453 

Mrmory: 468, 500 

MENEXENUS, Plato’s dialogue: 75, 194, 
486 

Meno, Plato’s dialogue: style: 158, 
166; form: 898; date: 207, 210; 
logic: 207-210, 519; relation to 
Crito : 202; to Charm.: 204, 208; to 
Lach. : 208; to Prot.: 195, 208, 210; 
to Kuthyd.; 210-11; to Gorg.: 213-5; 
to Crat.: 222; to Symp.: 238, 248; to 
Phaedo: 249, 258, 256, 871; to Rep.: 
267, 284-5, 812; to Phaedr. ; 519 

MerrapHors used by Plato: 100, 182, 
1385, 293, 339, 354, 368, 521 

METAPHYSICAL convictions : 82, 38, 220, 
434, 500 

| MetEmpsycHosts: 479 


2, 95, 466; 
introductory to dialectic: 
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MetuHop of Platonic investigation: 1, 
7, 48, 543; deficient: 80, 141-4, 290, 
349, 459-61; improved: 82, 84, 112, 
122, 126-7, 145-93, 282, 315, 336 

MerrTHop, recommended by Plato: 217, 
256-7, 864, 418, 451, 471, 512; ex- 
plained: 208, 335-6, 341, 405, 415, 
442, 456 

Mertnopooey proper to later age : 849 

Meryer’s encyclopedia: 11 

Meyer, P. : 230 

Micuaup: 11 

MIcHELIS: 19, 20, 50, 78, 200, 262 

Micr¥ ski: 69 

MippLE group of dialogues: 93, 122, 
125, 137, 189 

Mippxie& Platonism: 858, 521 

MIDDLE TERM; 464 

MIGNE: 8 

Mix: 2, 360 

Minos, a spurious dialogue: 75, 194 

MisanTHropy explained : 251 

Misrriotes : 50, 200 

MITCHELL: 68 

MonorHEIsSM : 285-6, 314 

MoRAINVILLIER: 11 

MoRAL FEELING: 337; 
irreconcilable differences of: 
444-5 

Mora vaLus of judgments : 201 

MorGENSTERN : 16, 51 

MoruHor : 10 

Morvat souu: 478-9 

Mosxeim : 15 

Motion, a principle of Being and Be- 
coming : 367, 413, 496, 522; manifes- 
tation of life: 332; includes qualita- 
tive change: 365; of the soul: 366, 
502, 507; common to body and soul : 
467; kinds of: 65, 366, 472, 496 

MUnuer: 50, 419 

Muutreuiciry of worlds: 475 

Munk: 21, 52, 203, 242, 885, 891, 486 

Murino: 79 

Music: 301, 465 

MussMAnn : 26 

Murvau relation of things: 405; of 

notions: 426 

MyruHrcan exposition: 295, 340; uses 
truth previously explained : 487 


innate: 480; 
202, 


NamEs irrelevant: 293 

NARRATED dialogues: 80, 103, 8392-6 

Nast: 14 

Natorp: 207, 215, 255, 263, 281, 353, 
356, 885, 409 

NATURAL KINDS: 
449, 482, 494 

NATURAL SCIENCE: 1, 65, 465, 514 

NAVIGATION : 465 

Necessity blind: 475, 485 

NEGATION explained: 428, 429, 482 

NEoPLATONISTS on secret doctrine: 
497 

NIcocuEs : 215 


144, 340, 408, 442, 
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Noack: 262 

Nov-BEING : object of ignorance: 808; 
a category : 369; explained: 428, 435 

Norrons, objects of knowledge: 404, 
424; understood by reason: 339; 
identified with ideas: 409, 447; in 
the world soul: 468 

Novunisson : 25 

Novetty of doctrine, indicated by 
admission of obscurity : 284, 253 

Numeers make things clear : 299 

Nussir: 454 


OxsscuRIty admitted: 234, 254 

OBSERVATION of stars: 801; of other 
objects : 421 

OcHMANN : 208 

OLDENBERG : 21, 210 

OLLIVIER : 24 

ONE AND MANY: 403, 511 

OPINION subdivided: 806; its object: 
306-7; based on memory and sen- 
sation : 468, 510. See KNowLEpDGE 

OPpPORTUNISM in politics: 450 

OpportTuNITIES for the occurrence of 
words : 68, 122; not proportional to 
size : 184 

OpposiTEs paired : 876, 413 

ORAL TEACHING: 27, 270, 3845, 391, 898, 
499, 517 

Orators of Plato’s age: 4 

OniIGIN of language : 228 

ORIGINALITY of Plato’s style: 88, 412 


Paces of different editions of Plato’s 
works differ: 130, 141 

Pain follows pleasure : 462; belongs to 
mortal soul: 478; is deprived of 
reason: 506 

PANABTIUS : 259 

Papyrus fragment of the Phaedo: 4; 
MSS. of Plato: 5 

PARADEIGMATIC ideas: 199, 408 

PARALLEL passages compared : 222, 238, 
243, 263, 275, 309, 310, 812, 818, 329, 
833-4, 386, 848, 347, 366, 368-9, 871, 
3872, 878, 882-8, 409, 423, 427, 436-7, 
445, 452, 480 

ParaLocismMs of Plato: 208, 211, 525 

Parcumenr MSS.: 6 

PaRkKER: 13 

PaRMENIDES: 246, 3803, 827; meeting 
with Socrates : 409 

ParmMENIDES, Plato’s dialogue: style: 
159, 177, 411; form: 398-4; authen- 
ticity: 27, 115, 400; date: 408; 
logic : 402-7; relation to Crat.: 229 ; 
Phaedo: 263, 405; Rep.: 366, 406, 
412,429; Phaedy.: 407, 412; Theaet.: 
866, 368, 402, 409-11, 418, 498; to 
Soph. : 868, 409-10, 417, 424, 428-9, 
485-7, 493; to Phil.: 467, 4693; to 
Legg. : 91, 366 

PartTIcrPuEs ; 102, 128 
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PaRTICULARS in relation to ideas: 254, 
839, 466 

Parts of speech: 70 

Passtvity : 341 

PATER : 25 

Patmos: 5 

PATRIOTISM: 261 

Parriz1: 9, 35, 42-8 

PAUSANIAS: 855 

PrrpPers: Ontol.: 20, 59, 60, 109, 200, 225, 
231, 242, 262,484; Erkenntn.: 22, 27 

Prurasts : 207, 887 

PercEertion: 478. See SENSE 

PERFECT RULER above laws: 455 

PERFECT SOULS: 478 

PERICLES: 240, 830, 846 

PERIODIC migration of souls: 351 

PrriopDs in Plato’s style: 74-6, 87 


PERIPHRASTIC use of participles: 100, 
128 

PERMANENCE of knowledge: 493 

PERSONAL AGENT: 423 

Persons in Plato’s dialogues: 55, 86, 


355, 439 

PERVERTING influence of sophists: 311 

PFLEIDERER: 60, 207, 224, 255, 262, 268, 
319, 822, 352, 435 

PuaEpo, Plato’s dialogue: style: 155, 
170; form: 393; authenticity: 259 ; 
purpose: 245; date: 189, 265-6; 
MSS.:4; logic: 246-58; relation to 
Apol.: 263; to Huthyph.: 254; to 
Meno: 249, 258, 256, 871; to Euthyd.: 
253; to Gorg. : 262, 274-5; to Crat. : 
231, 249, 253, 258, 264; to Symp.: 242, 
245, 249, 253-4, 257, 261-4, 871; to 
Rep. : 258, 264, 274-5, 278, 280, 282, 
287, 290, 294, 296, 308, 8308-10, 312-3, 
816, 322, 8325; to Phaedr.: 61, 258, 
268, 829, 834, 3840-1, 852-3; to 
Theaet. : 161, 263, 871-3, 382-8, 895; 
to Parm.: 2638, 405 ; to Soph. : 419; to 
Polit. : 452; to Tim.; 841, 452; to 
Legg. : 836, 841 

PHAEDRUS, caused many speeches: 854 

PuHaEDRUvS, Plato’s dialogue: style : 80, 
90, 154; form: 893; date: 85, 826, 
348, 352, 356; relation to Meno: 519; 
to Gorg.: 856; to Crat.: 224, 231, 
356; to Symp.: 242, 331, 352, 354-6; 
to Phaedo: 161, 258, 268, 829, 834, 
340-1, 852-8; to Rep.: 381, 3833-5, 
845, 847, 857, 897, 421; to Theaet. : 
367, 880, 3897, 400, 493; to Parm.: 
407, 412; to Soph.: 419, 421, 429, 438, 
441; to Polit.: 453-4; to Tim.: 829, 
341, 850, 353, 478, 479; to Legg.: 
332-5, 346, 425, 495, 499, 511, 517 

Purpias.; 235-6 

PHILEBUS, Plato’s dialogue: style: 90, 
159, 181; form: 393; authenticity: 
27,458; date : 469-70; logic: 462-8; 
relation to ; Socratic dialogues: 196 ; 
to Rep. : 890, 460, 466, 470, 484; to 
Theaet.: 467; to Parm.: 467, 469; 


to Soph.: 462, 467, 469; to Polit.: 
462, 469; to Tim. : 466, 486-8 

PuILosoPHER, intended dialogue : 85 

PHILOSOPHERS, preceding Plato: 3; of 
Plato’s time: 4; interpretation ‘of: 
29, 30 

PuiLosopHERs, according to Plato: 
213; their scarcity: 310, 338; they 
are accused of madness: 329; leader 
of men: 337, 362, 489, 498 ; how 
developed : 296, 298 ; characterised : 
238, 880; similar to God: 250, 263, 
338, 879; above law-giver and other 
men: 361, 489, 503; compared with 
practical people : 297, 805; obliged to 
teach : 842 

PHILOSOPHICAL REFORM undertaken 
by Kant and Plato: 361 

Puinosopuy defined: 210; defended: 
211; personified: 213; divine: 338, 
487; its highest principle: 303; its 
degradation : 295 

PHONETIC peculiarities of style: 71 

PuraszEs, construction of: 71, 77, 111 

PuysiIcaL science: 95, 261, 317, 367, 
374, 481 

PuHysiciaN compared with a philoso- 
pher:; 511 

PrinpaRr: 112 

Pirracos : 4380 

Prato as a philosopher: 
logician; 8, 32-4; 


524-7; first 
his works: 3-6; 


his style: 65, 68-71, 74-139; his 
school: 5 (See AcapEMy and ORAL 
TEACHING). See the name of each 


dialogue and nearly all entries of 
the Index 

PLATONIC LOVE : 233 

Puatonrc Socrares, to be distin- 
guished from the historical Socrates : 
88, 48, 86, 205, 234, 260, 262, 273, 
393-4, 408 

Puavronists; 8-15 

PLEASURE is not an aim of life: 309; 
condemned: 819; produces sorrow: 
462; belongs to mortal soul: 478, 
506 

Puessine: 14 

PuLetHon : 8, 15 

Puorinus: 11, 15, 24, 457 

PLURALITY of souls : 425, 500 

PrLurarcH: 245, 457 

PoxrricaL language used by Plato: 67, 
87, 849 

Porrry tragic and comic: 7, 262; as 
creation ; 331, 423; as imitation : 286, 
818, 831 

Ports despised: 264, 819, 330, 3838, 
350-1, 490, 515; incompetent: 318, 
396 

Poeer: 198 

PoLEMARCHUS compared with Polus: 
272; his death: 3850; converted to 
philosophy : 355 


PoLEMICAL ALLUSIONS: 58, 210, 212, 
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244, 989, 348, 847-8, 852, 355-6, 888- 
90, 401, 403, 412, 470 

PoxicaRpus: 8 

PoLiITIcAL ACTIVITY us an obligation: 
274 

PoLiTIcaAL THEORIES, origin of: 281, 
325; form a pure science ; 456 

PoLiricraN compared to a weaver and 
to a physician: 450 

Po.xiticus, Plato’s dialogue: style: 89, 
90, 97, 158, 180, 457; form: 394; 
authenticity: 27, 115, 453-8; date: 
458, 469; logic: 442-53; relation to 
Euthyph. and Crito: 445; to Symp.: 
245, 889; to Phaedo: 245, 389, 452; 
to Rep. : 448, 450, 453-5 ; to Phaedr. : 
458-4; to Soph.: 442 

Poxuxriyeana philosophia : 13 

Pouos : 830, 346 

PotycrateEs: 61, 207, 210, 244 

PoxyxEnos: 403 

Pouzer: 210 

Ponp : 24 

Porpuynrius: 15 

PosttrvzE exposition following a critical 
stage : 416 

PraiseE of others rejected: 319 

PRANTL: 17, 31, 259 : 

Precocity of genius: 519 

PREDICATE, its position : 70 

PREDICATION: 211, 430-1; its diffi- 
culties: 469 ; not limited to identity : 
432 

Prepicrions about Plato by himself: 
263-4 

PresupIcE, esthetical: 48-50; against 
dialectical dialogues : 32 

PRELUDES: 87 

PREMISSES : 208, 214 

PREPOSITIONS : 129-133, 320 

PRESSURE: 514 

Previous existence of the soul: 242, 
519 

Priority of the soul: 353, 425 

PROBABILITIES in Platonic chronology : 
141, 270 

PropaBitity beyond the 
Plato’s logic: 801, 465 

PROBLEMATIC affirmations: 126 

Progiems for future investigations: 
70, 71, 88, 151, 161, 190, 191, 194, 324, 
358, 887, 400, 458, 469, 490-1 

Procuus: 6, 11, 15, 24, 221, 229, 457 

Proprkos: 61, 319, 327, 846, 848 

PROGRESSIVE exposition: 271, 420 

PROMETHEUS: 8 

Promise of further exposition: 224 

PrRoor impossible in moral questions: 
445 

PROPHECIES: 263-4, 387 

PROTAGORAS: 2, 61, 206, 221, 319, 827, 
330, 346, 381 

Proracoras, Plato’s dialogue: style: 
165; form: 893, 486; date: 207; 
logic; 205-6, 518; relation to small 


scope of 


dialogues: 195; to Charm. Lach.: 
206; to Meno: 195, 208, 210; to 
Euthyd.: 195, 211; to Gorg.: 195, 
207, 213-5; to Crat.: 232; to Symp.: 
243; to Rep.: 277; to Legg.: 71, 91 

Prorreptic character of Plato’s dia- 
logues: 414, 498 

PRoyERBS: 71, 100, 185 

PRovipENCE: 501-2; directs chance: 
505; rules the universe: 523 

PsycHoLocism : 83 

PsycHoLoey preserves from misan- 
thropy: 251 

PUBLIC OPINION: 215, 811 

Pure and applied science: 445, 466 

PuRtFIcaTIOn of the senses: 287 

PyTHaGoras: 818, 850, 410 

PytHoporus: 410 


QUALIFICATION of terms: 283 

QUALIFYING words: 71 

QuaLiTaTIvE change defined as a 
movement: 865, 468 

QUALITY nota cause: 200; acategory: 
433, 466, 483 

QUANTITY, its nature: 299, 373, 433, 466 

Questions: 81, 444. See InTERRO- 
GATIONS 

QuoraTions made by Plato: 71, 327 


RasBus: 28 

Racinp: 240 

Ramus (Ramée): 8, 10 
RAPHAEL: 79 


Rapin: 12 

RakeE words: 68, 69, 93. See Worps, 
USE OF 

Reais de Vienna: 13 

REALISTIC style: 440 

Reaxity of thought: 217 

Reason scarce: 508; free: 510; 


divine: 477; influenced by the body : 
480; exists in the soul: 425, 474, 
493; its subdivisions: 294; its 
power : 251, 278, 838, 462, 507, 518 
RECAPITULATIONS: 87 : 
RECENT events: 241, 387, 891 
REFERENCES to earlier dialogues. See 
ALLUSIONS 
Rerorm of logic: 370, 385 
REFUTATION on granted principles: 420 
REIMMANN: 2, 13 
RE-INCARNATION : 889, 479 
RELATION of ideas: 258, 882, 402, 422 ; 
of parts of knowledge: 429, 522 
RELATIVE affinity ; 188, 187, 191 
Rewativity of sensations: 3875; of 
notions: 405; of knowledge: 406 
Rexiai0us protection of Plato’s works: 5 
REMINISCENCE : 247, 353, 468 
RENOUVIER: 23 
Renovation of knowledge: 239 
REPBRATED peculiarities of style: 147 
ReEPuBLIC, Plato’s dialogue: style: 
154-7, 168-76, 184-6, 819-24; form: 
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393; date: 824; unity: 268-9, 271; 
parts: 271-2, 276, 290, 311-2; logic: 
273-4, 277-84, 291-308, 312-318; 
relation to preceding dialogues: 160, 
168, 270, 284; to following dialogues : 
160, 178; to Apol.: 268; to Lach. : 
288; to Prot.: 277; to Meno: 267, 
284, 285, 812; to Euthyd.: 310, 318; 
to Gorg.: 267, 270, 272-8, 275, 
281, 288, 321; to Symp.: 280, 281, 
284, 286, 287, 308, 306, 808, 313; to 
Phaedo: 258, 264, 274-5, 278, 280, 
282, 287, 290, 294, 296, 303, 308-10, 
312-8, 316, 322, 325; to Phaedr.: 
331, 333-5, 345, 347, 357, 397, 421; to 
Theaet.: 161, 366, 872-3, 382, 389, 
895-7; to Parm.: 366, 406, 412, 429; 
to Soph.: 419, 421, 429, 438, 441; to 
Polit.: 448, 450, 453-5; to Phil.: 
460, 466, 470, 484; to Tim.:; 488-90; 
to Legg.: 499 

RESPONSIBILITY : 829, 503 

Rerrie: 240 

ReEvIsIon of earlier writings by Plato: 
185, 189-90, 315. See CoRRECTIONS 

REYNDERS: 240 

Ruproric useful: 326, 342-3, 381, 397, 
497, 445, 473; its two kinds: 213 

RHETORICAL ARTIFICE in Plato: 258, 
280, 295, 830, 338, 520 

RueEToORICAL figures: 72; interroga- 
tions: 137; influence on Plato: 88 

RHETORICAL NECESSITIES; 843 

Ruytus: 71, 87, 287 

Ripsine: 20, 50, 200, 207, 262, 491 

RICHTER: 25 

RIMDELL: 99 

RIGHT OPINION compared with know- 
ledge: 812, 381, 508, 510 

RiIsinG souu: 414 

Ritter, C.: Untersuch.: 88, 103, 108, 
121, 128-9, 136, 142-8, 207, 211, 231, 
242, 411; on Polit.: 446, 448; on 
Laws: 492 

Ritter, H.: 19, 26, 40, 47, 200, 203 

RocHEcHouartT: 240 

Rorpmr: 101, 121, 125 

RoupeE: 60, 886, 388 

ROSENKRANTZ : 20 

RosEnstock: 230 

Ruckerr: 240 

Ruuus of classification: 446, 448 


Saint AUGUSTINE: 6 

Saint MAuo, Bishop of: 11 

SALAMANCA University Press: 240 

SaLps: 24 

SatrraicaAL character of 
dialogues: 87 

SAVERESsIG: 19 

Scepricism: 204; compared with 
misanthropy : 251; explained: 859 

SCHAARSCHMIDT: 27, 56, 62, 100, 198, 
202-4, 210, 223, 230, 852, 400, 408, 
484, 453, 454-9, 469 


dialectical 


ScHAUBLIN: 230 

ScHANZ: edition of Plato: 18, 47; on 
Plato’s style: 72, 120, 121, 125-6, 
128-9, 136, 140, 242 

ScHEDLE : 353 

SCHIERENBERG: 200 

ScHLEIERMACHER: 21, 33, 36-7, 45, 49, 
197, 200, 203, 207, 210, 242, 349, 352, 
385, 392, 418 

SCHMELZER: 25, 825 

Scumipt, A.: 26 

Scumrpt, H.: 22, 230, 386 

Scumipt, L.: 327 

Scumitt, F.: 17, 460 

SCHNEIDER: 27, 457 

SCHNIPPEL: 25 

ScHOENE: 79, 142, 207, 290, 480 

ScHULTE : 25 

ScHULTESS: 282, 353 

ScHULTGEN : 264 

ScHULTZE: 8 

ScuuuzE: 15 

ScHWEGLER: 50 

Screncg, impartiality of: 419; division 
into practical and theoretical: 203, 
214, 469 

SECRET DOCTRINE : 497 

SELF-criTICISMs, Plato’s : 316, 4385, 460 

SELF-MOVING principle: 332 

SENSATIONS: 246, 3807, 354, 370, 413, 
467, 488; a shadow of ideas: 305; 
cause of illusions: 317, 374; of error: 
299, 466; affected by illness: 3753 
common to men and animals: 3881 

SENSES are instruments: 373 

SENSIBLE world: 481 

SENSUALISM : 375 

SENSUALITY: 287 

SENTENCE follows judgment: 482, 480 

SEPARATE existence of ideas: 224, 236, 
292, 296, 389, 404, 447, 467, 474, 477, 
506, 521 

SERRANUS: 18, 35 

SrxzEs, equality of: 276, 307 

SHAKESPEARE : 65 

SHELLEY: 240 

SHoREY: 27, 295 

SIEBECK: 23, 60, 126, 128, 207, 211, 
322, 356, 386, 401, 433, 460, 470 

SriGHT: 246, 296 

Srminarity of things and ideas: 298, 
361; of perceptions: 373; of ele- 
ments ; 419, 444 ; deceiving : 297, 420 

SIMMIAS compared with Phaedrus: 854 

SrmonipES: 480 

Simpuicity of the soul: 282, 815 

Srmpiicrus: 457 

SINNER: 240 

S1zE of Plato’s dialogues: 148, 162-85, 
194, 270, 858, 899 

SMALL DIALOGUES of Plato: 184, 194, 
196, 395 

SocHER : 27, 89, 196, 200, 208, 210, 231, 
262, 356, 885, 400, 458 

SocraL LIFE: 272 
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Sooratss, the younger: 55, 391 Dittenberger;: 105; despised by 
SocraTEs; 387, 195-61, 244, 527; see Plato: 227 
also PLATONIC SOCKATES STEAM : 488 


Socratic dialogues: 88, 40, 59, 194, 
205, 209, 216 

Sotemniry of style: 101, 350 

Sonon : 818, 325 

Sopuisms: 210-1, 520 

Sopurst defined : 422 

Sopuist, Plato’s dialogue: style ; 89-90, 
97, 157-8, 178, 437; form: 394, 417, 
438, 442; authenticity : 27, 115, 484; 
date: 441; logic: 417-34; relation 
to Prot.: 417; to Crat.: 429-80; 
to Symp. : 423; to Phaedo: 419; to 
Rep.: 419, 421, 429, 438, 441; to 
Phaedr. : 419, 421, 425, 438, 441, 493 ; 
to Theaet.: 868, 417, 419, 428-9, 
488; to Pharm.: 868, 409-10, 417, 
424, 498-9, 4385-7, 498; to Polit.: 
442; to Phil.: 462, 467, 469; to 
Tim.: 417, 488; to Crit.; 488; to 
Legg.: 427, 506 

SoPHOCLES: 3, 112, 346, 350 

Sou, a substance: 814, 523; a self- 
moving principle: 332, 413, 425, 453, 
495; truly existing; 873, 424, 433, 
506 ; invisible : 807 ; similar to ideas? 
250, 810; not an idea: 494; contains 
ideas: 860, 428; conceives aims: 
485; rules the body: 370; receives 
impressions: 848, 878, 467; exists 


before the body: 216, 474, 496 5 ac- 


quires knowledge : 246, 2997344, 374, 
424; without help of the body 371; 
number of souls: 815, 336 ;\their 
nature: 197, 336, 468, 480, 500,\ 505; 
parts: 277, 337; power: 276,| 445, 
522; probation: 829 ; wisdom : |247 ; 
See: KNOWING SUBJECT, Pacuyrigs, 
IMMORTALITY. 1\>4 

Space: 474, 482-8, 495 oth ¥ 

Sprcims: 208, 294, 313 s 

Sprciric difference: 422; energy of 
the senses: 276, 372 

SPEECHES, examples of: 328 

SPEED of writing: 269, 399 

SPENGEL: 57, 212, 241, 327 

SPERMATOZOA: 484 

SPIELMANN: 208 

SPILLER: 241 

SPINOZA: 278, 526 

SPIRITUAL atmosphere: 439 

Spurious dialogues : 86, 56, 75, 145, 194 

STACKEL: 19 

STALLBAUM: 25, 89-41, 46-7, 196, 198, 
200, 208, 205, 207, 210, 211, 231, 242, 
261, 356, 385 

Sranbtny: 11,12 

Srars: 800, 421, 478, 482; bodies of 
Gods: 472, 502 

STATESMEN judged: 214 

Sravistics of style requires great 
numbers: 142; weighing of the 
evidence: 933; attributed wrongly to 


STEGER: 26 

STHIN : 22, 894 

STEINHART: 50, 196, 200, 208, 207, 211, 
242, 245, 261, 856, 385 

STEINTHAL: 231 

STEPHANUS: 18, 141 

STEREOMETRY: 800, 484 

Stock: 201 

Srore origin of the Sophist, supposed : 
459 

STOLLEN: 13 

STRATEGY: 465 

StTyLe of Plato : 63-183; See also the 
name of each dialogue 

STYLOMETRY, compared with palaeo- 
graphy: 198; theory of: 140-190 

SUBDIVISIONS of notions: subjective : 
360 

SupsEct and predicate: 71, 430 

SusBsxcTIvE element in historic inves- 
tigations: 31 

SUBJECTIVE PERFECTION: 359 

SuBJEcTIVITY of notions: 2573 of 
knowledge: 413; of sensations: 375, 
4143 of ideas: 402 

SuporprnaTion of phrases: 77 

SUBSTANCE defined: 315; permanent: 
222; object of knowledge: 224, 444; 
unchangeable: 297, 478; difficult to 
know: 404, 520; not to find in words: 
221 

SUBSTANTIVES, use of : 71, 102 

Suckow: 20, 50, 203, 242, 453 

SUDDEN intuition of ideas: 235-6 

SUDHAUS: 212, 215, 241 

SUGGESTIVFRAGEN: 81 

Surpas: 43 

SuLuA:; 4 

Sun compared with idea of Good: 304 

SUPERLATIVES, use of : 78, 127, 129, 187, 
320 

SUPRAMUNDANE ideas: 329, 494 

SUSEMIHL : 20, 22, 52-8, 59-60, 200, 
203, 207, 212, 225, 242, 261, 358, 856, 
385, 492 

SWINE compared with men: 446 

SYBEL: 241, 268, 281 

SYLLOGISM: 9, 118, 203, 464, 524 

SYMBOLICAL nature of words: 226 

SYMMETRY as a peculiarity of style: 76 

Symposium, Plato’s dialogue: style: 
154, 159, 169; form: 393,486; date: 
189, 240-1, 244; logic: 234-240; re- 
lation to Prot. : 243; to Meno: 288, 
243; to Huthyd.: 211, 239 ; to Gorg.: 
239, 248; to Crat.: 233, 235; 238, 
242-8; to Phaedo: 242, 245, 249, 
258-4, 257, 261-4, 371; to Rep. : 280-1, 
284, 286-7, 303, 806, 808, 818; to 
Phaedr.: 242, 331, 352, 354-6 ; to 
Theaet. : 161,871, 400; to Soph. : 423 ; 
to Polit.: 245, 389 
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Synonyms: 108, 877 

Synrax of Plato: 136 

SynTuusis: 514, 623 

Syrpius: 14 

Sysrrm of ideas: 246; of notions: 463; 
of souls: 623 

SYSTEMATIC prejudice: 29 

SZCZERBOWICZ: 28 


TABLE of affinity: 162-183; of adjec- 
tives in e1dns and dns: 118-4 ; of 
rare words : 92, 98 

Taste: 514 

TarHam: 205 

TayLor: 24 

TCHORZEWSKI: 51 

THACHER, ideal: 205, 211, 842 

THACHING of Plato: 211, 216, 253, 309, 
827; See ORAL TEACHING, ACADEMY 

THICHMULLER : 57,60, 102, 142, 200, 207, 
212, 2165, 241, 242, 244, 259, 260, 262, 
322, 335, 348, 852, 855, 886, 888, 392, 
401, 438, 448 

TELEPATHY, anticipated by Plato : 502 

TEMPERATURE : 514 

TENNEMANN : 13-6, 26, 29, 31, 85, 42-3, 
45, 53, 207, 211, 262, 885 

TERMINOLOGY : 67, 77, 87, 89; logical : 
229, 277, 3806, 308, 318; of ideas: 
224, 237, 255, 288, 292-8, 313, 859; of 
substance: 225; of later Platonism, 
365 

THTRALOGINS: 42, 85, 153, 489-41 

TEUBNER: 180, 141 

TEHUFFEL: 73, 242 

TuHEAETETUS, Plato’s dialogue: style: 
89, 91, 155, 157,177, 399, 411 ; form: 
898; date: 885, 891; relation to 
Prot. : 887; Crat.: 224, 8371; Symp.: 
161, 871, 400; to Phaedo: 161, 263, 
871-8, 882-8, 895; to Rep. : 161, 866, 
872-8, 882, 389, 395-7; to Phaedr.: 
367, 380, 397, 400, 493; to Parm.: 
366, 868, 402, 409-11, 418, 4983; to 
Soph. : 368, 417, 419, 428-9, 488; to 
Phil.: 467; to Legg.: 366, 891; to 
preceding and following dialogues: 
390-1 

THEAGES: 75, 194 

THEODORETUS: 6, 457 

Tumoporus of Cyrene: 892 

Tunoenis ; 112 

THBORETICAL and practical science : 
445, 466 

Tuxvuporis: 10 

THomasius: 18, 15 

THOMPSON : 212, 242, 836, 856 

THOUGHT as a conversation: 376, 520; 
image of reality: 252 ; independent 
of words: 468; of the body, 307 

THRASYMACHUS compared with Calli- 
cles; 272 

TuucypipEs: 107, 112, 199, 200, 225, 
234, 440 

TIBDEMANN: 14 


TIEMANN : 128, 186, 242 

TrmaxEvs, Plato’s dialogue : style: 156, 
181, 472, 486; form : 894,487; date: 
490; logic: 478-486; relation to 
Phaedo: 841,452; to Rep. : 488-90; 
to Phaedr.: 329, 841, 350, 358, 478, 
479; to Soph.: 417, 488; to Polit.: 
452, 475, 478, 486, 489; to Phil. : 
466, 486-8; to Legg.: 495, 500-1, 506, 
509, 518, 515 

Time, its influence on opinions: 429, 
509; measure of: 829,330, 380, 482,515 

TISSANDIER: 23 

Tocco: 57, 60, 438, 458 

TRADITION overruled by knowledge : 
215 

TRAINING : 294-5, 298, 308, 363, 879 ; 
philosophical : 896, 471; logical : 207, 
939, 870, 404, 406, 414, 421, 442-3, 
449, 480, 524 

TRENDELENBURG : 26 

TRIEVENBERG : 12 

TRILOGIES : 489-41 

Troost ; 203 

TROPES: 72 

TROXLER: 23 

True Berne defined : 423; always the 
same: 495, 506 

TruTH eternal : 205, 218; exists in 
thought : 296; is produced by the 
soul: 418, 468; leads Gods and 
men: 509 

TYRANNY despised; 215, 331 

TYRRHENIA: 473 


UEBERWEG: Untersuch.: 20, 54-7, 82, 
198, 201, 207, 242, 353, 856, 386, 391, 
898, 400, 488, 441, 456, 459, 491; 
Grundr. : 78, 885 

UNCONDITIONED principle: 296 

Units, mathematical: 299 

Unity of knowledge : 302, 445, 467, 511; 
of the soul: 815; of consciousness : 
3872-8, 414, 425, 506; of the universe: 
209, 341, 471, 475, 501 

Universauity of philosophers: 261 ; 
of science: 870, 420-1 

UNIVERSE: 297; unique: 475; ex- 
plained; 471 

Upuunrs: 484 

URBAN: 212, 232 

Usrruuness of knowledge: 204 

Usmner: 4, 5, 240, 351 

User and maker: 318 


VAHLEN: 73 

Varro: 245 

VERA: 18 

VERBS, use of : 70,102 
VIERI: 11 

VIRTUE : 196, 211, 216 
VOLQUARDSEN; 351 
Voss: 12 


INDEX 


WapDpDINGToN: 18, 199 

WacGner, J.: 17, 198 

WaGneEr, J. J.: 16 

Wacner. See Reais de Vienna 

WaLpe: 125, 335 

Watcx: 13 

WaRFARE, limitations of: 291 

WateER, molecules of: 484 

We, meaning philosophers: 887 

WEBER : 27 

WEGNER: 12 

WEISSE : 79 

WELLS: 198 

WELPER : 24 

WESTERMANN : 827 

WEYGOLDT: 24, 60, 200, 211 

WHOLE known through the investiga- 
tion of its parts; 341, 376 

Wieck: 24 

WIENBARG: 25 

WILamow1tz-MorELLENDORFF : 5, 241, 
351 

WILL POWER included in reason: 278, 
500 

WINDELBAND: 200, 242, 454 

Wispom above philosophy: 239; sub- 
stituted by justice: 284; highest 
good: 510 

Wor: 36, 240, 241 

Wourr: 21, 191 

Women, position of; 290 

Woo.seEy: 215 

WorDMAKER guided by the dialectician : 
226; subject to errors: 228 

Worvds are instruments: 226, 2338; 
their right use: 211, 227; invented: 
112, 421; donot correspond to ideas : 
444; are of no importance: 520 

Worps used by Plato: their fre- 

quency: 69; their number: 69; 
use of 


ayaboe:dhs: 114 
ayévntos: 79 
aynpws: 95 
aytos: 97 
ayKiotpela: 95 
ayKiotpevtinds : 95 
aypdpparos: 97 
aywviotiKky: 96 
Gerdhs: 118, 116 
depoedys: 114 
abedrns : 96 
a0gos: 96 
aidia: 477 
aiwacrmdns : 114 
aiviypaTredns: 113 
alc@nots : 479 
aitla : 878, 452, 485 
aidyios : 477 
akivyntos: 189, 824, 858 
akparns: 96 
aAndeta: 120 
gAnbéorara : 128-4,126, 129,137, 819, 
828 


&aAndf: 119, 128, 821 
&Andas: 110, 120 
aAiTynpiddns: 114, 117 
GAA: 104, 123, 137 
&AAolwats : 407, 410 
&uerpos : 95 
auvyTnptos : 96 
ampiaByrntinds : 177 
audoty: 102 

ava: 1382 
avarykatoy: 123 
avaryKadtara: 137 
avayKn : 126 
avaktKAnats : 96 
avakukKAovmat: 96 
avamavaa: 139, 357 
avaoratos: 96 
avatoAn: 96 
avdparoddé8ns : 118, 116 
avetArrtis : 95 
avelArltTw : 95 
avicos : 189 
aviodrns : 139 
avomordrns : 189 
Gvomo® : 139 
ayTdétos: 96 

Gmas: 125, 126 
areipia : 138 
&meipos: 189, 823 
amépayros : 139 
amepnudw: 97 
améxw : 139 

amidety : 95 
amlOavos : 139, 857 
amAavhs: 97 
damdertos : 96 
amomepiCw : 96 
amorxivw : 96 
dampers : 189 

dpa: 128, 320 
&piora : 137 

apxh : 832, 479 
aoxioros: 96 
avromaéAns: 97 
avtds: 106, 255 
apepunveda : 96 
&peois: 96 
apvaakros : 96 
awdns: 114, 116 


BéBnka: 139 
Biacrids : 96 
BopBopoédns : 113 
Bpdxos: 96 


yap: 107, 128, 824 
rye: 104, 118 
yeitova : 96 
yéveois : 94 


vyévos: 94, 125, 857, 448-9 


yedéons: 113, 116 
yAowwdns : 113 
yvaevticds : 97 
yvepiris : 96 
yowdns: 114 
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ypdpua : 189 
yupvacla: 138, 899 
yuuvarths : 96 


deouds : 94 
deomd Cw: 139 
deomoreia: 139 
deomdris: 97 
déXeoOau : 255 
34: 118 
dHAov : 123-4, 319, 823 
Snucovpyds: 501 
Snuddns : 113, 116 
diaryvwars : 96 
didbeots : 95 
diabpavw : 96 
diakovw : 139 
SvaxptBoroyovuar: 96 
Sidepiois : 95 
diarayxdvw : 96 
diadeKTiky : 881 
diaderTids : 832 
diadoyi Comat: 95 
diadutTikds : 96 
dtaweAeT@ : 188 
SiapeplCw : 95 
diavdnors : 96 
didvota: 805 
diamepdw: 96 
Stamopa: 97 
diapopdrys : 139 
SiaxwplCw: 95 
dindery : 96 
d16vpauBadys: 113 
dixardrara : 137 
diopitpds : 96 
Sore? : 122, 138 
ddka: 818, 457, 508 
do~ocopia: 95 
dpvoToula: 96 
dpvorouikh : 96 
dvvauis: 831, 896, 407, 428, 448, 448, 
483 
Sv: 101, 102, 324, 858, 487 
ducedijs: 114 


&yKatpos ; 96 

éywye: 122 

el5os : 125, 199, 225, 240, 255, 447-9 
elkagia: 805 
elxaoriKh : 96 

eixds : 128, 188 

elmes ; 124, 187 

elmov : 122 

elmmy : 137 

eZpnias : 124, 187 
elpnrat: 128, 137, 857 
elpwrikds : 96 

els Sdvapuy : 124 
ExagTos : 126 

Ex Joos : 96 

ecivos 255 

Exicpivw : 96 
Exicpitos : 96 

EA cryoy : 122 


Zuovye : 122, 138 

éuol yooy Soxet: 122, 123 
éumopevouar : 96 
éumopeutirds : 96 
évdptOpos : 95 

evetvat: 205 

éeyrevdev Hdn : 106, 399 
évuypoOnpevTis : 95 
evuypoOnpikds : 95 
évvbdpos: 97 

etalpyns : 235, 407 

€& avarykns : 123 
éticovma : 139 

€otkey: 188 

emdvetut: 189 
éemevxouat: 97 
emOuuia: 479 
emikAny : 95 

emiveuw : 96 
emitkevaComat: 96 
emiomevdw : 96 
éemioThun : 842, 457, 508 
epyov : 275 

26p:40n : 123, 357 

épws : 479 
eckiaypapnuevos : 139 
éri: 118 

everdijs: 113 

evKoAos : 139 
evkukAos : 96 
evAaBhs : 96 

evmeths : 139 
evrperns : 97 

evodns: 118, 116 
evavumos : 96 

Ewotrep : 95, 104 


(nutodys : 113, 117 
(ga : 126 


#5n: 105, 106, 118 
nAtoerons : 114 

7) was : 128 
Tpeuatos : 96 
jovxaios : 96 
Ho: 119 


Ocoe8Hs: 118, 116 
Onpi@dns : 118, 116 
OvnTroedhs : 118 
GopuBs8ns : 114, 117 
Opnyedys: 114, 117 
@vuoerdys: 114, 116, 279 
@uuds : 479, 507 
OupavAety : 96 


ida; 224, 225, 255, 447-9 
tuavTw@dns : 114 

tva: 111 

toov: 138 

icomadés : 96 

Yor.oy : 188 
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